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AMERICA’S BURBANK OF THE SOIL 


S| HICAGO, the heart of one 
} of America’s greatest ag- 
“ i ricultural sections, is also 
fon PL) the center of one of the 
Lames} widest and most effective 
activities for the betterment of our farms 
and the people who live upon them. 
That the farmers of the United States 
are as well prepared as they are to face 
the task of re-establishing normal food 
conditions; both here and abroad, not 
only speaks well for their progressive- 
ness and efficiency but also for the years 
of incessant teaching and demonstrating 
on the part of various organizations, na- 
tional, state and local, industrial and 
commercial, which had for their purpose 
the introduction of better methods of 
farming. Among these forces the agri- 
cultural extension department of the In- 
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ternational Harvester Company occu- 
pies a unique place. It is, in fact, a 
vast clearing house of farm efficiency, a 
bureau devoted to the advancement of 
the health and home comfort of the 
farmer, his wife, his children, house serv- 
ants and farm help. 

The department has performed a won- 
derful work in the past few years, and 
probably no other private agency has 
done so much in sowing the seed of im- 
proved and intensified agriculture, which 
is now bearing fruit in the time of need. 
Through its methods it has amplified and 
emphasized the old saying of “making 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,” into making a dozen ears of 
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corn grow where none grew before. It 
has done this through the aid of charts, 
lantern slides, lectures and actual demon- 
strations in the field, and at an expense 
to itself which has been enormous. In 
doing this it has not always waited for 
an appeal from the people, but has 
through wide use of advertising made 
known its willingness to help, and has 
urged the country to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered. 

The educational activities of this bu- 
reau are considered by educators as 
among the most intelligent of all official 
or other efforts, in school and out, for 
the betterment of the people, especially 
of those in rural communities. These 


Professor Holden Uses Large Printed Charts to Illustrate the Main Points in His Talks 


activities have also proved a benefit to 
American business as a whole. Every 
line of business, from the harness maker 
to the automobile - manufacturer, from 
the trainman to the promoter, from the 
street sweeper to the baker, from the 
corner grocer to the breakfast food deal- 
er, from the postman to the expressman, 
from the maker of wheelbarrows to the 
aviator, from the seedsman to the wheel- 
wright, from the swineherd and shepherd 
to the packer of beef and pork, neces- 
sarily are benefited by the increased 
prosperity that comes from diversifying 
crops, heightening seed efficiency, elimi- 
nating mongrel stock, and waging suc- 
cessful warfare against the boll weevil, 
cattle tick, and other pests that destroy 
crops and make animal industry haz- 
ardous. 
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Perhaps there has been nothing within 
the past two decades in which so much 
advance has been made as in scientific 
farming. Things which twenty years ago 
were considered only vagaries have given 
way to positive knowledge. Then, if a 
crop failed, the cause was attributed to 
the weather. Today the successful farm- 
er cares less for capricious weather and 
more for preparing seed beds, securing 
good seed grains, giving right cultiva- 
tion, selecting pure breeds and properly 
caring for and adapting the crops to the 
soil. So rapid, indeed, has been the prog- 
ress toward better farming within these 
years that our agricultural experts and 
experimenters might cease their investi- 
gations for a quarter of a century, till 
the world could catch up to them. We 
know enough now along these lines so 
that, if our knowledge were extended 
and disseminated, we could increase the 
agricultural resources a hundred per cent 
in ten years. But there’s the rub, The 
facts are that we today need less new 
knowledge than we do the utilization of 
what we already have within our reach. 
The greatest educational forces in the 
near future will be those which carry 
to the people that which is now held 
by the comparatively few. 

The most feasible and practical form 
which this extramural education takes is 
what is known as educational extension 
in some of its many forms. 


(Continued on page 1119.) 
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“Some folks,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘seem to have the idea that a new administration in 
nt is going to fix things up so’s nobody else will 
much. Well, someway or other, a change of 
ation strikes me a good deal like the time ‘way 
é back yonder when we tore out 
L ey i the big water wheel and put in 
‘a turbine. 
and excited as bein’ at a hoss 
ace, an’ then when we turned 
g fi the water on all that happened 
/ was that the mill started runnin’ and we 
M found ourselves back on the old job of 
hustlin’ for orders so’s to keep it goin’.” 


We all got as het up 












THE INIQUITOUS INCOME TAX 


A recent editorial in the London Times 
says: “The underlying idea of the excess 
profits duty was theoretically sound. It 
was thought that the abnormal demand 
for war material would result in un- 
reasonably large profits accruing to cer- 
tain manufacturing concerns, and that it 
was only right to provide for the rever- 
sion of the greater part of them to the 
state. Unfortunately, as usually hap- 
pens when legislative enactments are in- 
sufficiently considered, the actual results 
were umforeseen. The duty encouraged 
waste and discouraged enterprise; it has 
affected prices, introduced a. fatal ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and has been unfair 
in its incidence, The business world 
heartily condemned its continuance after 
the armistice, and last spring vigorously 
urged its remission. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself had exposed its 
manifold shortcomings, but he ended by 
increasing the percentage of ‘excess 
profit? that should revert to the state. 
No doubt he was tempted by the large 
sums that the treasury expected to se- 
cure, and probably he shared what Mr. 
Kellaway recently referred to as the 
general anticipation of a ‘continuance of 
the prevailing prosperity.’ Yet business 
men gave him ample warning of the ill 
effects the duty was likely to have, and 
there is no doubt that the present trade 
depression was precipitated and accen- 
tuated by the crippling results of over- 
taxation, which deprived commerce and 
industry of capital needed as much for 
conducting operations on the prewar 
scale, owing to higher costs, as for de- 
velopment.” . P 

What has proved true in Great Brit- 
ain, that “present trade depression was 
precipitated and accentuated by the 
crippling results of over-taxation,” will 
prove true and is now proving true in 
the United States. It is not alone the 
amount of the tax, but the method, or 
rather lack of method, of its collection 
which is taking the spirit of confidence 
out of American industry, discouraging 
enterprise and forcing capital into in- 
vestments which, being tax free, are not 
giving that individual incentive to busi- 
ness which is the natural and proper ex- 
pression of the American desire to de- 
velop and expand the resources of the 


country, thereby restoring it to a reason- 
ably prosperous state. 

The enforcement of the income tax, 
whatever may be said of the law itself, 
has been as bad as it possibly could be. 
The forms of returns are hopelessly com- 
plicated and involved; language is em- 
ployed with what appears to be a delib- 
erate intention to confuse the mind of 
the taxpayer and, if possible, to trap him 
into an admission that he is concealing 
revenue, so to use the evidence of his 
own words against him in subsequent 
efforts, industriously and persistently 
made, to wring more taxes from the 
same source. 

The internal revenue authorities have 
proceeded on the assumption that every 
American citizen is by nature a tax- 
dodger and a thief, and have acted ac- 
cordingly. Business men have no assur- 
ance that, having made straightforward 
returns and paid the full amount of an 
exorbitant tax, they may consider the ac- 
count finally closed and go forward the 
next year with the consciousness that at 
least their United States taxes are paid. 
They are never able to make a cut-off on 
one year’s expenses or to know where 
they stand. Congress, in order to put an 
end to this uncertainty, passed a law 
providing that, if no further claims were 
demanded by the taxgatherers during 
three years after the return was made, 
the account would be considered closed, 
but the revenue clerks in Washington 
have evolved a scheme to get around this 
act by presenting to the taxpayer a 
waiver of his rights under the law which 
he is requested to sign, with the implied 
threat that, if he does not do so, the 
government may bring suit against him. 

Arbitrary and unreasonable assess- 
ments are made, evidently at the option 
of clerks and agents of the government, 
who have an idea that, rather than op- 
pose powerful and autocratic authority, 
the taxpayer will submit to any kind of 
extortion, however unjust it may be. It 
is not putting it too strongly to say that 
the collection of the United States in- 
come tax proceeds by blackmail, in which 
the power and authority of the govern- 
ment, rather than ‘justice and law, are 
invoked against the individual to make 
him disgorge, not only the legitimate 
amount of his tax, but as much addi- 


tional as the fanciful interpretations of 
the law by understrappers in the depart- 
ment at Washington can ingeniously de- 
vise. Against this method of procedure 
there is a nominal appeal, but practically 
it is of no value. 

The unfortunate concern which hap- 
pens, by some ill chance, to have attract- 
ed the attention of a clerk in the depart- 
ment, who has nothing else to do but 
write letters and send out forms, is made 
the victim of future persecutions, and 
there is no recourse and no end to it. 
Those who pay willingly and promptly 
are most exposed to continued harass- 
ment and annoyance. The fact that they 
have paid promptly is taken as evidence 
that they have plenty of money; if their 
tax return is large, it is assumed in 
Washington, that it ought to be larger 
and that something is being concealed. 
Preposterous and absurd inquiries are 
instituted and pushed; supplementary 
questions, often not in the least appli- 
cable to the business reported upon, are 
sent with demands for immediate reply 
under oath. Statements which would in- 
volve going over the records of a concern 
for ten or even twenty years back are 
not infrequently asked for and instant 
reply demanded. 

Threats and coercion, incessant ques- 
tionings, inquiries by mail and through 
local agents, maintain a steady campaign 
of persecution, and many thousands of 
department clerks in Washington seem 
to be employed for nothing else but to 
make the existence of the American busi- 
ness man difficult and uncertain. Never 
since taxes were invented was a worse 
system of collection evolved than that 
which exists for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the present United States income 
tax law. 

Naturally such methods of tax collect- 
ing in the end defeat themselves, The 
machinery required to gather the tax be- 
comes so ponderous, complex and costly 
that the net results are out of proportion 
to the effort. Its natural result is to 
force the taxpayer, willing although he 
may be to pay his just share of taxation, 
to find ways and means of avoiding fur- 
ther persecution. In selfdefense he must 
do something; he either resolves, as a 
last resort, to fight against injustice and 
oppression, in which case the government 
becomes involved in so much litigation 
that it is unable to proceed with the tax 
collecting, or what is more likely, he de- 
liberately sets out to find ways whereby 
he can avoid further and increasing 
taxation. In either event the government 
revenue is impaired, and in either event, 
also, enterprise and initiative are cur- 
tailed. 

Some drastic reform in the income tax 
and the method of its collection in this 
country has become absolutely impera- 
tive. If there is to be a resumption of 
reasonable prosperity, if enterprise is to 
be renewed and activity promoted, there 
must be amnesty for the man of busi- 
ness and an end to fanciful and theoretic 
assessments upon his income, The rules 
of common sense and sound business 
principles must be observed in the collec- 
tion of the tax. The law should be sim- 
plified and its requirements made plain 
by the use of clear English. Thereafter 
the clerks in Washington, having been 
reduced at least fifty per cent in number, 
should be enjoined from putting their in- 
dividual interpretation and construction 
upon the act, and the present system of 
persecution and coercion should be en- 
tirely abandoned. 
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HOOVER’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

The best speech of all those made in 
Washington during the proceedings in- 
cident to the installation of the new ad- 
ministration was that of Herbert Hoo- 
ver, who, having duly taken the oath of 
office as Secretary of Commerce, said: 

“Now, let’s get down to business.” 

This six word sentence expresses not 
only the obvious duty of public officers, 
but also the essential need of the times, 
and applies to everybody alike, what- 
ever his or her place may be in the exist- 
ing scheme of things. 

Theorizing, prophesying, deploring and 
lamenting, looking back at the past and 
forward to the future, may have their 
proper time and place, but the time is 
not now and the place is not here. To 
“get down to business” is the duty of 
all classes, both in and out of public 
office. What the country needs is less 
talk and more real, earnest work. 





FARMERS AND THE GRAIN TRADE 

The plan for a national system of 
storing and marketing grain through or- 
ganizations of growers would, if carried 
out as fully as its promoters hope, neces- 
sitate the complete reconstruction of the 
grain trade as now established, and bring 
about sweeping changes in the milling 
industry. That neither of these interests 
is so far greatly disturbed by threats 
of change is doubtless due to their con- 
fidence that the proposed co-operative 
marketing scheme will not succeed, and 
that the farmers’ interest in it will wane 
as soon as their discontent with the lower 
prices for their crops has passed. 

Just how much of the grain growers’ 
present grievance is real and how much 
is fancied is difficult to estimate. The 
greater share of their resentment is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they no longer 
receive war-time prices for their prod- 
uce. The decline has hit them as it has 
hit all others, but instead of accepting 
it as a part of the process of return to 
normal they are seeking to find some- 
thing or some one to blame, and to per- 
petuate by artificial means a price level 
created as a part of the cost of war. 
The disgruntled farmer is disposed to 
believe there is some trick concealed in 
the law of supply and demand, and that 
if the established order could be taken 
to pieces it would be found to contain 
the hidden secret of his undoing. 

That the present method of assembling 
wheat from the farms, storing it against 
consumptive demand, passing it to the 
mills and thence on through distributing 
channels is the result of centuries of ex- 
perimentation, development and _ prog- 
ress, means little or nothing to those who 
are against “the system.” In their own 
minds, and wholly in disregard of the 
fact that competition has forced the 
greatest possible economy in the trade, 
the growers, and those who have ap- 
pointed themselves to think for them, 
are convinced that somewhere and by 
some one they are being robbed. Su- 
premely confident of themselves, they, 
therefore, propose to destroy the sound 
practice of years and set up in its stead 
a system that has for its aim, not the 
elimination of waste and the increase of 
handling economy, but the greater pros- 
perity of the producer at the cost of 
the consumer, 

Neither the grain trade nor the flour 
milling and distributing systems can be 
held economic perfections. Admittedly, 
both are the creations of the always 
wasteful competitive system. There are 
a score of country elevators where one 
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would serve, ten mills where one could 
gtind more economically, many grain 
commission men at terminal markets 
when conceivably a single organization 
might accomplish every purpose for 
which they are there. All of these are, 
however, the established order of com- 
petitive commerce. They are wasteful 
as compared with some beautiful social- 
istic ideal, but they are the price the 
world pays for individual initiative, for 
commerce and for civilization itself. 

The business of producing grain, con- 
verting it into flour and bread and de- 
livering the loaves to the consumers con- 
tains no more of this waste than does any 
other portion of the world’s industry 
and trade. In the United States, no 
government investigation has ever been 
made which did not lead to the conclu- 
sion that grain handling and milling are 
uncontrolled, highly competitive and, 
while containing certain factors of waste, 
generally wisely and economically con- 
ducted. Cries of “grain combinations” 
and “milling trusts” always have been 
stilled when brought into the presence of 
truth, for never in the history of either 
industry has there been the slightest 
basis upon which to found any charge of 
restraint or control against the public 
interest. 

Creating for a billion bushels of wheat 
a market so broad and elastic that the 
producer may sell when he likes and the 
consumer may buy much or little when 
and where he desires is not a thing to 
be accomplished by amateurs sitting in 
conference, nor by reciting ambitious 
plans to the newspapers. It means hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested in 


equipment, other hundreds of millions in _ 


free capital, the near perfection of 
transportation and handling machinery, 
the creation and maintenance of a gigan- 
tic insurance system in order that the 
grain may be owned and carried with a 
minimum of price hazards after the pro- 
ducer has sold it and while the consum- 
er’s call is awaited; and, above all else, 
it requires the judgment and experience 
of thousands of great and small mer- 
chants and manufacturers in executing 
their share of the tremendous undertak- 
ing. 

All of these things have been and are 
provided by the unorganized but splen- 
didly co-ordinating machinery of the 
grain trade and milling industry. They 
reach from the little elevator at the 
prairie hamlet, where the grower can 
always sell his wheat at the world mar- 
ket price, corrected to within an hour, 
to the great terminal markets handling 
thousands of carloads a day and with 
storage facilities for scores of millions 
of bushels. They include, in violation of 
sound domestic economy, huge elevators 
at seaboard where wheat is loaded for 
export at so small a cost that it is almost 
disregarded in reckoning prices delivered 
in world markets; and all along the line 
of movement, from the hamlet to the sea- 
board, are flour mills drawing their 
wheat from the vast stream, grinding it 
and distributing the flour and feed in 
the most direct possible line to consum- 
ers. 

Supplementing the whole great system 
is the much discussed market for “fu- 
tures,” target for the darts of penny-a- 
liners and legislative orators who know 
nothing about it and care nothing so 
long as it supplies a subject for their 
pens and voices. They neither know: nor 
want to know that, without the price 
balancing influence of futures markets, 
the market for grain would be chaos. 
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Wheat would be worth two dollars in one 
place and a dollar in another, the farmer 
could sell only when and where he could 
find a buyer willing to speculate on a 
price advance, and only then at a price 
which would give the buyer ample pro- 
tection against loss; the handling and 
distributing charges against wheat, flour 
and bread would increase from the pres- 
ent low rate to dollars per bushel, and, 
with the destruction of the whole finely 
adjusted mechanism, would come swollen 
profits alternating with destructive bank- 
ruptcy, trickery, fraud and ultimate an- 
nihilation of the grain trade and mill- 
ing industry as a part of the country’s 
commerce. 

Yet ail of this great structure would 
be destroyed if the vote-bidding legis- 
lators had their way, as all of it would 
be amended or rebuilt to their own great- 
er profit if the selfish growers had their 
way. The one would tear down merely 
to create ruin, and with no thought of a 
better plan; the others seek to create a 
handling machine of their own, to pro- 
vide means for price control to their own 
profit, to undo the established order by 
such means as will insure a new one 
giving them means to tax the consumer 
for their own gain. ¥or it is observable 
that every farmers’ “marketing plan” 
proposes not so much co-operative han- 
dling as co-operative holding; not more 
economical assembling and distributing 
machinery, but greater facilities to en- 
able the holding of wheat by its pro- 
ducers in order to force a higher price. 

Fortunately, not so much ‘for those 
engaged in the grain trade and milling 
as for the public as a whole, neither the 
federal nor state efforts to destroy are 
likely to pass beyond the legislative bill 
and oratory stage; the danger is too real 
and too easily apparent for the most 
foolish of legislative bodies to incur it. 
The worst that may happen is some ill 
considered restrictive legislation directed 


against grain exchanges, and even this 
they themselves could forestall if, facing 


the issue squarely and disregarding the 
pit trader elements of their membership, 
they would so amend their rules as to 
free future trading from as many as 
possible of its now admitted evils. 

So far as the ‘grain growers’ market- 
ing plans are concerned, it is not un- 
likely that they may bring about a con- 
siderable extension of the system of 
farmer-owned co-operative country ele- 
vators, which are not without a certain 
value, and which doubtless have served a 
useful purpose in many localities where 
the privately owned buying stations were 
too well intrenched in the absence of 
competition. There is a further possi- 
bility that the effort to co-ordinate the 
marketing of grain purchased through 
farmer houses may be extended to a cer- 
tain degree, even reaching terminal mar- 
kets as a part of the established order. 

-Beyond these developments, the grow- 
ers’ marketing system is not likely to 
progress. Plans for the extension of 
government credits to enable farmers to 
hold their produce with a view to mak- 
ing the consumer pay a higher price are 
as chimerical as they are unfair; schemes 
for providing state-owned storage to 
enable the grower to keep his wheat in 
control while he has also his money in 
hand are equally futile and contrary to 
public interest. The plan of creating an 
independent system of their own for 
marketing and handling their wheat di- 
rect to market and to the seaboard for 
export is the farmers’ own affair; if un- 
dertaken it will inevitably fail, certainly 


with loss to those who put their faith 
and money in it. ‘ 

Aside from these prospective develop- 
ments, the present “uprising” of wheat 
growers probably will come to nothing. 
Founded more upon the discontent aris- 
ing from the farmers being poor losers in 
the recession from war price levels than 
upon any fundamental fault in the pres- 
ent grain marketing system, it may 
safely be considered as a phenomenon 
which will pass as commodity prices and 
wages adjust themselves to the new or- 
der. It will, however, not have been 
without its value if the grain trade is 
led or forced into.such selfanalysis as 
will show it what evils in its system are 
real, and bring about their correction. 





TARIFF FACTS AND THEORIES 

The presidential veto of the absurd 
Fordney tariff bill was so confidently ex- 
pected, even by those who professed to 
desire its enactment, that the only chance 
for a surprise lay in the possibility that 
the ex-President might permit Congress 
to harvest the fruits of its own folly. 
The particular emergency which the bill 
was ostensibly framed to meet had long 
since passed, and those who had forced 
its passage through Congress would 
have found themselves in a most awk- 
ward predicament if Mr. Wilson had not 
done as they expected, and saved them 
from the results of their own actions. 

While the Fordney bill is thus happily 
dead, however, the principle underlying 
it is certain to reappear as the basis for 
some of the most important legislation 
which the new Congress must enact. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 


that President Harding, definitely as he - 


and his party are pledged to a policy of 
protection, clearly recognizes the dan- 
gers as well as the advantages of such a 
policy. His inaugural address included 
little regarding the tariff, but, after de- 
claring that “preserved American stand- 
ards require our higher production costs 
to be reflected in our tariffs on imports,” 
he went on to say that “we seek partici- 
pation in the world’s exchanges, and 
know full well we cannot sell where we 
do not buy.” 

The second part of this statement ex- 
presses vaguely what Mr. Wilson’s veto 
message put specifically: “If we wish to 
have Europe settle her debts, govern- 
mental or commercial, we must be pre- 


pared to buy from her, and if we wish . 


to assist Europe and ourselves by the 
export either of food, of raw materials 
or finished products, we must be pre- 
pared to welcome commodities which we 
need and which Europe will be prepared, 
with no little pain, to send us.” 

The revision of the tariff will undoubt- 
edly be accompanied by a vast amount 
of talk, more or less meaningless, which 
will render obscure the real issues, but 
those who, like the flour millers, have real 
interests directly at stake will gain 
nothing by not looking squarely at the 
facts. As President Harding so wisely 
says, “we cannot sell where we do not 
buy,” and if we insist on the establish- 
ment of such high trade barriers as to 
prevent or greatly diminish our pur- 
chases abroad, we must inevitably look 
for a corresponding reduction in our ex- 
port trade. 

The farmer will certainly demand a 
protective tariff on wheat, and presum- 
ably he will get it; in that case common 
justice absolutely demands a correspond- 
ing duty on all the products of wheat. 
The farmer’s argument is that this will 
prevent price depression by shutting out 
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importations of foreign wheat, particu- 
larly from Canada, at prices below those 
ruling in United States markets. This 
is, of course, entirely fallacious except 
as it may apply for brief periods of a 
month or two. An exporting nation can 
never hold up the prices of the com- 
modities it ships abroad by putting a 
tariff on its foreign purchases. Import 
duties will tend to advance the domestic 
prices of all those things of which no 
large surplus is produced at home, but 
beyond this they cannot go. 

The reason for this seems selfevident, 
and yet most of the tariff discussion, as 
applied to wheat and flour, appears to 
ignore it. The domestic price of wheat 
is determined by the price at which the 
United States can dispose of its export- 
able surplus. During the past twenty- 
five years the average wheat crop of the 
United States has been seven hundred 
and three million bushels, and its average 
annual imports of both wheat and flour 
less than six million bushels, or eight 
tenths of one per cent of its total supply. 
It has exported, on the other hand, either 
as wheat or as flour, an average of one 
hundred and eighty-one million bushels, 
or a little more than twenty-five per 
cent of its supply, and over thirty times 
its imports. 

Obviously, if this hundred and eighty- 
one million bushels annually shipped 
abroad had been unsalable, or had been 
forced to a very low price by competi- 
tion with cheaper wheat from other coun- 
tries, its position would have been imme- 
diately reflected in correspondingly re- 
duced domestic prices. So far as mar- 
kets were concerned, it did not in the 
least matter whether the six million 
bushels of wheat entering the United 
States each year were sold here or 
abroad; their influence on domestic prices 
would have been exactly the same in 
either case. 

Here, again, the only way in which a 
tariff on wheat and flour can permanent- 
ly benefit ‘either the farmers or the mill- 
ers of the United States is by their open 
abandonment of their export trade. If 
they will give up shipping wheat and 
flour abroad, it is clear that domestic 
prices will no longer be regulated by the 
levels in foreign markets, where Ameri- 
can exports compete with those from 
other nations, and a tariff wall can be 
made practically insurmountable. Just 
so long, however, as the United States 
seeks to do more than merely feed itself, 
and attempts to make its trade in wheat 
and flour part of the basis for national 
prosperity, just so long will domestic 
prices reflect those of foreign markets, 
and cheaper wheat and flour from Can- 
ada, for example, can depress United 
States prices just as surely by going to 
Europe as by crossing . the border 
directly. 

When the new tariff law is framed, 
those in charge of it will gain nothing 
by attempting to disregard the funda- 
mental economic laws or their conse- 
quences; and all those who ask for pro- 
tection can do so logically only if they 
understand the price at which such pro- 
tection is Sold. What the former presi- 
dent pointed out specifically in his veto 
message, President Harding announced 
in general terms in his inaugural ad- 
dress, and those millers who believe that 
protection means increased prosperity 
for them will do well to estimate the 
cost as it has been set forth by two 
authorities so unlike one another in their 
general views, but so closely in accord 
on this particular point. 
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Reports indicated a distinct improve- 
ment during the week in the general tone 
of the market, with an increase in both 
domestic and export inquiry, although 
sales were still scattering and in small 
lots. There was a slight advance in flour 
and feed prices, in sympathy with the 
stronger wheat market. Patents still 
appear to sell very slowly, but foreign 
buying, particularly from Germany, has 
greatly depleted the available supplies 
of first and second clears. 

A revival of flour buying appears at 
present to be more generally expected 
than has been the case in several months. 
Stocks are unquestionably low, and so 
much of the inquiry is based on delivery 
within 60 days as to indicate that buy- 
ers are fast reaching a point where they 
will have to come back into the market. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 5 ...... - $9.70 $9.35 $9.60 
Web. 36 2.0.00. ° 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 19 ...,-..- 9.80 9.60 9.75 
WO. B cccccscs ° 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Jan. B ..cccces + 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dee. 1 .ccccccce 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 ..cccccee 12.46 11.00 10.85 
Cet. 2 cccccccee 28.30 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 ...ceee- 13.90 12.45 12.10 
AUB. UL nccccccee 18.56 12.80 12.60 
July 1 .cccccece 14.80 13.40 13.35 
June 1 ......2e. 16.86 14.55 13.85 
May 15* ....... 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 .ccccccce 16.46 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ........ 14.30 13.30 12.36 
March 1 ....... 13.70 12.80 12.26 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March & ....... $6.95 $6.75 $7.15 
Feb, 26 ¢....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 19 ...... ° 6.85 6.80 7.20 
Bed. 1 wcccccce . 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Tan. B wcccccece 7.30 7.35 7.35 
Dee, 1 cccccccee 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 .ccccccee 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Get. 1 cccccecee 10.80 10.00 10.06 
Sept.:1 .....++. 10.35 10.25 9.65 
AUG. 1 ccccccece 11.80 10.85 9.80 
July 1... ee 11.26 10.85 10.50 
June 19* -» 11.65 11.15 10.80 
Junel.. +» 11,06 10.95 10.70 
May 1 ......++- 10.36 10.55 10.35 
April 1 ..cccees 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 ......- 9.45 9.65 9.50 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Feb, 27-March 5.. 36 52 39 
Feb, 20-26 ...... 40 51 87 
Feb, 13-19 ...... 43 48 35 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 . 60 35 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 65 38 
October average... 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An eee average quotation for 
bran of. all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 5 
was $29.40 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $27.40, reached 
on Feb. 19, the high point of $59.80 
reached in May, and with the following 
first-of-the-month quotations: 

Jan, 2 ........$33.25 July 1 ........$56.05 
Dec, 1 ........ 37.75 June l ........ 59.10 
Nov. 1 ......-. 85.95 May 1 ......+. 67.76 
Oct. 1 ........ 40.00 April 1 ........ 64.40 
March 1 ...... 47.65 
WORE. cecssess 6000 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mar. 6 Mar. 8 


Mar. 5 Feb. 26 1920 1919 
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Minneapolis ...202,485 231,770 212,795 160,630 
Bt, Paul .cocces 5,085 7,625 3,400 10,470 
Duluth-Superior 15,530 14,765 24,280 13,195 
Milwaukee ..... 6,19 5,800 4,500 11,500 
Totals 2.0.00. 229,290 259,960 244,975 195,795 
Outside milis*..100,910 ...... 98,270 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.330,200 ...... SOROES. nccsie 
St. Louis ..... - 28,100 24,000 26,300 35,300 
St. Louist ..... 31,500 33,800 42,180 50,800 
Buffalo ........ 134,550 128,250 97,100 88,220 
Rochester ..... 8,000 7,600 7,300 11,600 
Chicago ...... - 15,250 13,750 22,000 22,750 
Kansas City.... 75,100 71,080 66,000 562,80 


52,800 
Kansas Cityt...218,170 210,665 258,025 201,660 


Omaha ....... - 15,105 14,135 18,710 7,960 
Toledo ..... --- 17,400 13,900 22,750 34,685 
Toledof ....... 59,995 59,350 46,465 46,750 
Indianapolis ... 6,555 8,935 11,810 13,320 
Nashville** .... 88,780 77,775 133,890 76,150 
Portland, Oreg.. 18,285 15,990 24,180 34,480 
oe 19,480 17,160 45,605 34,350 
Tacoma ....... 28,215 18,435 46,105 34,085 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mar. 6 Mar. 8 

Mar. 5 Feb. 26 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 37 42 38 31 
Oh, WWE se secesece 22 32 14 63 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 40 66 35 
Outside mills* .... 35 42 34 57 
Average spring.. 36 40 38 48 
Milwaukee ,....... 26 25 15 64 
We, BUD ccicceces 46 48 52 70 
St. Louist ........ 41 44 55 66 
BwMalo ..ccscccccs 81 77 58 53 
Rochester ........ 43 40 40 62 
CED 0 6s 6600 b.06 54 49 83 86 
Kansas City....... 66 63 66 64 
Kansas Cityt...... 49 48 59 49 
GUBGRR scccccccees 62 58 77 33 
BOGGS ccccicrcccs 36 29 47 72 
Toledo§ ....cccees 39 37 49 57 
Indianapolis ...... 29 39 52 58 
Nashville** ....... 47 40 63 39 
Portland, Oregon.. 38 33 56 80 
DOMES cecccvcsece 37 33 86 73 
TACOMAR 2.6. cccce. 50 32 81 59 
TOO 6.0 025:40.680 42 42 54 55 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





MR. GOETZMANN RE-ELECTED 

The committee appointed to count bal- 
lots of the Millers’ National Federation 
for election of president performed its 
mission last Thursday, and reported that 
A. L. Goetzmann had been duly re- 
elected to the office. He was the sole 
nominee proposed by the nominating 
committee. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 9.) 
NasuHvittE.—Demand for flour in small 
lots continues fair, chiefly for imme- 
diate shipment. Millfeed quiet and un- 
changed. 


PuitaperpH1a.—F lour dull and weak, 
in sympathy with downward movement 
of wheat. Millfeed quiet, but steady 
under light offerings. 


Co.umsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation and, while buyers have lately 
taken on some flour for 60 days’ ship- 
ment, buying has not shown very much 
pep. Feed demand good. 

Sr. Louis.—Flour trade conditions un- 
mew Clears continue in fair de- 
mand, while high grades are practically 
unsalable. Domestic trade buying only 
from hand to mouth. Some export in- 
quiry. Millfeed fairly steady. Demand 
for bran dull, but middlings fair. 


Battimore.—Flour easier, with more 
pressure to sell, due to bearish govern- 
ment report. Some business done at 
concessions in good, hard winter patent 
to arrive around $9, and hard winter con- 
signments on spot at $8. Second clear 
sold at $4.50, sacks. Feed $1 ton lower 
on red dog; otherwise unchanged and 
generally quiet. 

Cuicaco.—Flour market remains quiet. 
There is a little improvement in lower 
grades. Mills quite generally anxious 
for business. Some Canadian flour still 
being worked here, basis of $8.20@8.35, 
jute, Chicago. A few scattered south- 
western mills offer 95 per cent patents 
at $8, though the ruling quotations are 
$8.25@8.60, jute, Chicago. 

Boston.—General demand for spring 
wheat flours quiet, with prices nominally 
unchanged. There is some pressure to 
sell at concessions, but little business re- 
ported. Hard and soft winter flours 
dull and easy. Millfeed firmly held, with 
a fair demand at quotations. Corn prod- 
ucts quiet, with market firmer on white 
corn goods, but easy on yellow. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour business suffered 
slight slump following break in market 
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on Monday, although business as a whole 
remains fair, with some mills reporting 
a decided improvement over last week. 
Inquiry is brisk and confidence is dis- 
played, but buying is slow. There is a 

export demand for first clear and 
millfeed, the latter principally for quick 
shipment. Bran is scarce; shorts are a 
little draggy, with offerings light. 





BOSTON FIRM NOT LOSER 

A note in the Boston correspondence 
published in The Northwestern Miller of 
Feb. 16, referring to the failure of 
Charles F. Marden, spoke of Catlin 
Bros., Boston, as among the creditors 
to the extent of $2.900. A subsequent 
letter from Catlin Bros. states that “we 
did not suffer a personal loss of $2,900 
through the failure of C. F. ‘Marden. 
Unfortunately one of our shippers was 
involved for a matter of some few hun- 
dred dollars.” 


FARM RESERVES OF WHEAT 

Estimates on farm reserves of wheat 
by the Snow-Bartlett-Frazier crop re- 
port give 186,000,000 bus, or 23.7 per 
cent, compared with 142,000,000 bus last 
year. Taking into consideration a Ca- 
nadian importation of 42,000,000 bus for 
domestic use, there is a total supply in 
all positions of 350,000,000 bus, or 28,- 
000,000 more than last year. 

P. S. Goodman’s report on farm re- 
serves makes more wheat, but less corn 
and oats, than the Snow returns. He. 
estimates that there are 192,520,000 bus 
wheat, or 24.5 per cent, against 164,624,- 
000, or 17.6 per cent, as shown by the 

overnment last year; corn, 1,456,000,000 

us, or 45 per cent, and oats 600,000,000 
bus, or 40 per cent. He shows a disap- 
pearance of corn of 1,906,000,000 bus, 
and says the farm consumption of corn 
and oats is the largest known. 


C. H. CHarren. 








HOLLAND FIRM ALTERS NAME 

It is announced that the firm of Car- 
dozo, Boekman & Miranda, Amsterdam, 
will hereafter be known as Cardozo & 
Boekman,. owing to the retirement of S. 
R. de Miranda, of Stockholm, as a part- 
ner in the firm. Branch offices will be 
maintained, as before, at Hamburg and 
Antwerp. 








GRAIN ON FARMS MARCH 1 
Wasurnoton, D. C., March 8.—(Special Telegram)—The Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture today made public its estimates of the 
cereal crops on farms March 1, based on reports from its correspondents and 


agents. 

Wheat Corn 

207,591 1,572,397 
164,624 1,070,677 
128,703 855,269 
107,745 1,253,290 
100,650 782,303 
244,448 1,116,559 
152,903 910,894 
151,795 866,352 
156,500 1,289,700 





122,025 884,069 


The figures for the past 10 years are as follows: 
o—Quantities, bus coors omitted)——, -———Per cent of total crop-——, 


ats Barley Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
2 34.6 


The merchantable corn crop is estimated as follows: 


-—-Merchantable—, 
Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus 
1920.... 3,232,367,000 87.0 2,811,266,000 
1919.... 2,858,509,000 87.0 2,486,296,000 
1918.... 2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,000 
1917.... 3,065,233,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 
1916.... 2,566,927,000 84.0 2,169,726,000 
1916.... 2,994,793,000 71.1 2,127,965,000 
1914...,. 2,672,804,000 84.5 2,259,755,000 
1913.... 2,446,988,000 80.1 1,961,058,000 
1912.... 8,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,000 
1911.... 2,631,488,000 80.1 2,027,922,000 


689,566 69,836 26.4 48.6 45 
418,983 36,848 17.6 37.5 34.0 22.8 
690,251 81,746 14.0 34.2 38.0 31.9 
599,209 44,419 16.9 40.9 37.6 21.0 
344,211 33,244 15.8 30.5 $1.5 18.2 
698,148 68,301 23.8 37.3 38.6 26.5 
379,369 42,889 17.2 34.1 33.2 22.0 
419,481 44,126 19.9 36.4 37.4 24.8 
604,200 62,300 21.4 41.3 42.6 eee 
289,988 40,800 19.6 34.9 31.4 eve 
-—-Merchantable—, 
Year Crop, bus Per cent 


us 
1910.... 2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,000 


1909.... 2,552,190,000 82.5 2,104,775,000 
1908.... 2,668,651,000 88.2 2,3653,370,000 
1907.... 2,692,220,000 77.7 2,013,208,000 
1906.... 2,927,416,000 89.1 2,609,060,000 
1905.... 2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462.000 
1904.... 2,467,481,000 84.8 2,091,195,000 
1903.... 2,244,177,000 76.0 1,706,094,000 
1902.... 2,623,648,000 76.2 1,923,292,000 
1900.... 2,106,103,000 86.3 1,815,938,000 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 8. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .........ccceeeceeeereces $8.80@ 9.10 $9.30@ 9.60 $.....@..... $9.50@ 9.60 $.....@..... $9.25@ 9.50  $9.75@10.10 $10.50@10.75 $9.30@ 9.70 $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ....... Se eeeeteeeeee 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 8.95 os @ avs 8.90@ 9.30 Pe 8.75@ 9.00 * 9.00@ 9.50 9.25 @10.50 8.90@ 9.30 .....@..... 
Spring first clear .......+.sseees TTT TT 6.50@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.40 «Be cooe 6.50@ 7.00 os Bees err, Peere 7.00@ 7.75 eres errr cecee@Peocece 0 cece Dc cove 
Hard winter short patent .......-+eeseeeeee 9.00@ 9.30 wr. ee 8.95@ 9.20 9.10@ 9.40 rT. ee 8.75@ 9.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@10.25 9.35@ 9.70 9.20@ 9.60 
Hard winter straight .........ceeeeeeeeeees 8.20@ 8.60 0 eee. 8.00@ 8.50 8.30@ 8.60 ws Te 8.25@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.25 cccee@occce 8.75@ 9.30 ooo Deseee 
Hard winter first clear.........eseeeeeeeeees 6.50@ 6.90 --@... 6.20@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 — = ocece Bocce cree eG ccese ---@. oo oe vece es @ocee 
Soft winter short patent..... eeeees Secccece 9.00@ 9.30 ere) eee @ 9.35 @10.80 ee ee 9.00@ 9.25 rere. Ieee 9.50 @10.25 op @Dvcces 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter straight. ........eeeecceedeeeees 8.40@ 8.75 once eM cceve — eee 8.40@ 8.90 oe Boce *7.25@ 7.50 *8.00@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 8.75 8.70@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear..........cceeseeeeees 6.65@ 6.90 soe Qeccve o@ .ccce 6.50@ 7.00 ose. ococe @eccee © ccc e @ cccee 8.50@ 9.00 co@ccove 6.00@ 7.00 
Rye flour, White ....ccccccccccccccccccccces 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.55 Divicse- cnave @.. Pee 8.00@ 8.50 0ccce Go cece 8.75@ 9.25 eee @e- --@... 
Rye flour, standard .....-.seescseeeeeeecees 7.50@ 7.75 6.40@ 6.50 @ -@.. oo Bvce 7.25@ 7.75 ocnee@ sccee --@. coo Qe oo Qo 

FEED— 

Bpring BEM 2. ccccccccccccccccccccsccescces 24.00 @25.00 -» +» @23.00 occee Dovece hae eeese 00 0s oc 32.00@33.00  33.00@34.00 33.25 @34.00 @31.00 cov o@incsee 
Hard. winter Dran ....ccccccccscccscccccces 24.50@25.50 .....@..... 20.50@21.00 24.75@26.90 Oe Per, rrr ee Te + «ee» @34.00 seve occ e Dewees 
Soft winter bran .......- Poaeeenrsecossocéses 24.50 @ 26.00 rr ery re, Peer eee» @25.00 a ee 34.00@35.00  34.00@ 35.00 «eee + @34.50 25.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.50 @25.50 » sees @28.00 22.00 @ 23.00 bbe oo Ms. 32.00@33.00  32.00@33.00 31.75 @34.00 ---@30.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............+ 27.00 @ 28.00 «eee» @28,00 23.00 @24.00 oeee se @27.26 --@... 35.00@36.00 35.00@36.00  35.00@39.00 .»»@35.00 Pe Ser 
FRE Oe on sin oe gin bbc tavdoeertivervecevesys 34.00 @36.00 vee + @36.00 ston c@eoves eiee eas cos 0 @oe 42.00@43.00 41.00@ 42.00 40.50 @ 41.00 eos + @ 42.60 err Pre 
Family patent (4 9’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
i TEE seeee@ 9.55 6.70 @7.00 $6.00 @6.25 $9.00 @10.00 ——- by 
-75 eee ¥ 


San Francisco 


*Includes near-by straights, 


«+++ @9.40 oe + @7.50 


«++ + @10,00 teres 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


@10.7 
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NEED OF TARIFF PROTECTION DENIED 





Ex-President, in Vetoing Fordney Tariff Bill, Points Out Absurdity of Try- 
ing to Build Up Export Trade While Cutting Off Imports — 
Farmers’ Troubles Not Due to Foreign Competition 


In vetoing the Fordney emergency 
tariff bill, President Wilson gave in de- 
tail his view as to the situation regardin 
the tariff D ge nea of agricultura 

roducts. is veto message, here pub- 
ished in full as‘a most important docu- 
ment in the history of the milling indus- 
try, was as follows: 

This nation has been for very many 
years a large exporter of agricultural 
products. For nearly a generation be- 
fore it entered the European war its 
exports exceeded its imports of agricul- 
tural commodities by from approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 to more than $500,- 
000,000. 

In recent years this excess has greatly 
increased and in 1919 reached the huge 
total of $1,904,492,000. 

The excess of exports of staple prod- 
ucts is especially marked. In 1913, the 
nation imported 783,481 bus of wheat 
valued at $670,931. and in 1920, 35,848,- 
648 bus worth $75,398,834; while it ex- 
ported in 1913, 99,508,968 bus worth $95,- 
098,838, and in 1920, 218,280,231 bus val- 
ued at $596,957,795. 

In the year 1913, it imported 85,183 

- bbls of wheat flour valued at $347.877, 
and in 1920, 800,788 bbls valued at $8,- 
669,300; while it exported in the first 
year 12,278,206 bbls valued at $56,865,444, 
and in 1920, 19,853,952 bbls valued at 
$224,472.448, 

In 1913, it imported $3,888 604 worth 
of corn, and in 1920, $9,257,377 worth, 
while its exports in the first year were 
valued at $26,515,146, and in 1920 at 
$26,453,681. 

It is obvious that for the commodities, 
except sugar and wool, mentioned in the 
measure, which make up the greater part 
of our agricultural international trade, 
the imports can have little or no effect on 
the prices of the domestic products. 

This is strikingly true of such com- 
modities as wheat and corn. The imports 
of wheat have come mainly from Canada 
and Argentina, and have not competed 
with the domestic crop. Rather they 
have supplemented it. 

The domestic demand has been for 
specific classes and qualities of foreign 
wheat to meet particular milling and 
planting needs. They are a small frac- 
tion of our total production and of our 
exports. The price of wheat is a world 
price, and it is a matter of little moment 
whether the Canadian wheat goes direct- 
ly into the markets of the other countries 
of the world or indirectly through this 
country. The relatively small quantity 
of corn imported into this country has 
a specialized use and does not come into 
competition with the domestic commod- 


The situation in which many of the 
farmers of the country find themselves 
cannot be remedied by a measure of this 
sort. This is doubtless generally under- 
stood. There is no short way out of ex- 
isting conditions, and measures of this 
sort can only have the effect of deceiving 
the farmers and of raising false hopes 
among them. 

Actual relief can come only from the 
adoption of constructive measures of a 
broader scope. from the restoration of 
peace everywhere in the world, the re- 
sumption of normal industrial pursuits, 
the recovery particularly of Europe, and 
the discovery there of additional credit 
foundations on the basis of which her 
people may arrange to take from farm- 
ers and other producers of this nation 
a greater part of their surplus produc- 
tion. 

One does not pay a compliment to the 
American farmer who attempts to alarm 
him by dangers from foreign competi- 
tion. The American farmers are the 
most effective agricultural producers in 
the world. Their production is several 
times as great for each worker as that of 
their foreign rivals. This grows out of 


the intelligence of the American farmer, 
the nature of his agricultural practices 
and economy, and the fact that he has 
the assistance of scientific and practical 
agencies which, in respect to varieties of 
activity, of personnel and of financial 


support, exceed those of any other two 
or three nations in the world combined. 

There is little doubt that the farmers 
of this nation will not only continue 
mainly to supply the home demand, but 
will be increasingly called upon to supply 
a large part of the needs of the rest of 
the world. 

What the farmer now needs is not only 
a better system of domestic marketing 
and credit, but especially larger foreign 
markets for his surplus products. Clear- 
ly, measures of this sort will not conduce 
to an expansion of the foreign market. 

It is not a little singular that a meas- 
ure which strikes a blow at our foreign 
trade should follow so closely upon the 
action of Congress directing the resump- 
tion of certain activities of the War 
Finance Corporation, especially: at the 
urgent insistence of representatives of 
the farming interests who believed that 
its resumption would improve foreign 
marketing. 

Indeed, when one surveys recent ac- 
tivities in the foreign field, and measures 
enacted affecting the foreign trade, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact 
that there is consistency only in their 
contradictions and inconsistencies. We 
have been vigorously building up a great 
merchant marine and providing for im- 
provement of marketing in foreign coun- 
tries, by the passage of an export trade 
law and of measures for the promotion 
of banking agencies in foreign countries. 
Now it appears that we propose to ren- 
der these measures abortive in whole or 
in part. 

I imagine there is little doubt that 
while this measure is temporary it is in- 
tended as a foundation for action of a 
similar nature of a very general and per- 
manent character. It would seem to be 
designed to pave the way for such action. 

If there ever was a time when America 
had anything to fear from foreign com- 
petition, that time has passed. 

I cannot believe that American pro- 
ducers, who in most respects are the most 
effective in the world, can have any dread 
of competition when they view the fact 
that their country has come through the 
great struggle of the last few years, 
relatively speaking, untouched, while 
their principal competitors are in vary- 
ing degrees sadly stricken and laboring 
under adverse conditions from which 
they will not recover for many years. 

Changes of a very radical character 
have taken place. The United States has 
become a great creditor nation. She has 
lent certain governments of Europe more 
than $9,000,000,000, and as a result of the 
enormous excess of our exports there is 
an additional commercial indebtedness 
of foreign nations to our own of perhaps 
not less than $4,000,000,000. There are 
only three ways in which Europe can 
meet her part of her indebtedness, name- 
ly, by the establishment of private cred- 
its, by the shipment of gold, or of com- 
modities. 

It is difficult for Europe to discover 
the requisite securities as a basis for the 
necessary credits. Europe is not in a 
position at the present time to send us 
the amount of gold which would be need- 
ed, and we could not view further large 
imports of gold into this country without 
concern. The result, to say the least, 
would: be a larger disarrangement of in- 
ternational exchange and disturbance of 
international trade. 

If we wish to have Europe settle her 
debts, governmental or commercial, we 
must be prepared to buy from her, and 
if we wish to assist Europe and our- 
selves by the export either of food, of 
raw materials or finished products, we 
must be prepared to welcome commodi- 
ties which we need and which Europe 
will be prepared, with no little pain, to 
send us. 

Clearly, this Is no time for the erec- 
tion here of high trade barriers. It 
would strike a blow at the large and suc- 
cessful efforts which have been made by 
many of our great industries to place 
themselves on an export basis. It would 


-stand in the way of the normal readjust- 


ment of business conditions throughout 
the world, which is as vital to the wel- 
fare of this country as to that of all the 
other nations. 

The United States has a duty to itself 
as well as to the world, and it can dis- 
charge this duty by widening, not by 
contracting, its world markets. 

This measure has only slight interest 
so far as its prospective revenue yields 
are concerned. It is estimated that the 
aggregate addition to the nation's income 
from its operation for 10 months would 
be less than $72,000,000, and of this more 
than half would arise from the proposed 
duty on sugar. Obviously this and much 
more can be secured in ways known to 
the Congress, which would be vastly less 
burdensome to the American consumer 
and American ee 

The rates, however, have a peculiar in- 
terest. In practically every case they 
either equal or exceed those established 
under the Payne-Aldrich act in which 
the principle of protection reached its 
high water mark, and the enactment of 
which was followed by an effective ex- 
hibition of protest on the part of the 
majority of the American people. 

I do not believe that the sober judg- 
ment of the masses of the people of the 
nation, or even of the special class whose 
interests are immediately affected by this 
measure, will sanction a return, especial- 
ly in view of conditions which lend even 
less justification for such action, to a 
policy of legislation for selfish interests 
which will foster monopoly and increase 
the disposition to look upon the govern- 
ment as an instrument for private gain 
instead of an instrument for the promo- 
tion of the general wellbeing. 

Such a policy is antagonistic to the 
fundamental principle of equal and ex- 
act justice to all, and can only serve 
to revive the feeling of irritation on the 
part of the great masses of the people 
and of lack of confidence in the motives 
of rulers and the results of government. 





NEW GRAIN DEALERS’ DIRECTOR 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has se- 
lected E. M. Wayne, Delavan, IIl., as a 
member of the board to succeed the late 
Lee G. Metcalf, who died Jan. 3. Mr. 
Wayne will fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Metcalf, who was elected a director 
of the national association for the full 
term of two years at the Minneapolis 
convention last October. 

Mr. Metcalf was also a member of the 
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legislative committee of the association, 
and President Clement has filled this va- 
cancy by appointing J. A. Daugherty, 
Nashville, Tenn., to serve on the com- 
mittee until the next annual meeting. 


ALTER NEW YORKFEED LAW 


Amendments Exempt Pure Whole Grains 
from Concentrates Class and Withdraw 
Tag Requirements from New Sacks 


A telegram to William G. Crocker, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Federation standing 
committee on feedingstuffs, under date 
of March 8, stated that an amendment 
to the New York state feed law has been 
passed by the legislature and signed by 
the governor. This amendment, which is 
effective immediately, removes the re- 
quirements for tags on new sacks, and 
also exempts from the classification of 
concentrates all pure whole grains 
ground together. Thus if new sacks are 
used, and the information required by 
the law is distinctly printed on the sacks, 
it will no longer be necessary to attach 
tags. 

This amendment was introduced on 
Jan. 12, the purpose of its two clauses 
being to exempt “pure whole grains 
ground together” from the classification 
of concentrated feeds, and to exempt 
from the tagging requirements all feeds 
packed “in white or light colored cloth 
sacks, or in new sacks.” This amend- 
ment was sponsored by the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, the 
New York State Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, the New York State Millers’ 
Association and the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The feed law thus amended was 
passed May 21, 1920, and became effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1921. It provided for the 
registration of each brand of feed sold 
in the state, with a license fee of $25 
for each brand. It required a tag show- 
ing weight of contents and full informa- 
tion as to the ingredients to be attached 
to each package, and prohibited the use 
of metal fasteners with sharp points for 
attaching these tags. A metal fastener 
with dull points, submitted by Mr. 
Crocker, was subsequently approved. 

Mr. Crocker calls attention to the fact 
that if a miller guarantees over 12 per 
cent fiber in his bran, he must indicate 
by a separate line on the sack the maxi- 
mum percentage of roughage (screen- 
ings). 














JANUARY FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing exports 
of domestic breadstuffs for January and for the seven months from July 1 to Jan. 
31 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. The 


figures are as follows (000’s omitted) : 


JANUARY EXPORTS 
1921, _-———1920———, 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 





Quantity Value 


SEVEN MONTHS’ EXPORTS 
7 1920-21——, -———1919-20 
Quantity Value 


Flour, bbie .........0.. 1,280 $11,403 843 $9,417 9,388 $104,361 10,749 $118,477 
Wheat, bus ......ccccee 21,345 45,378 8,480 20,619 191,382 614,539 82,667 198,985 
Barley, bus .......sesee 2,991 3,140 1,264 2,106 15,104 20,543 22,195 33,683 
Corn, DUB ...ccccccccece 5,436 5,232 2,211 8,251 14,599 17,702 8,081 13,096 
Oats, Dus ....ssecceceee 204 148 1,757 1,506 3,569 3,267 26,188 22,218 
Rye, Dus ...ccccccccccee 5,423 §=10,026 961 1,679 33,690 72,447 9,621 16,460 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of recent months are as follows 


(000’s omitted) : 


Monthly av., 

Jan.-June July August 
Flour, bbis..... 1,957 2,404 1,107 
Wheat, bus .... 8,061 23,838 27,570 
Barley, bus .... 957 1,013 2,377 
Corn, bus ...... 1,418 1,151 781 
Oats, bus ...... 1,584 432 671 
Rye, bus ....... 4,801 7,595 5,083 


Jan., 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 1921 
938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 
30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 
2,066 2,515 1,623 2,520 2,991 
1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 5,436 
875 442 477 466 204 
2,464 2,696 4,802 5,626 5,423 


Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 

2986... 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
| See 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 65,294,479 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,202,434 12.124 
| eee 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
BOT. cccce 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
| ae 14,379,000 154,049,686 53,548,000 101,411,000 15;161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
1915...... 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
2926..006% 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
1928. .000. 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 65,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
2928... 000 * 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
Oo} eee 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49.605 
1969... ccc0 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 653,597 
1908...... 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78.019 
BOGS cc ccce 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 65,444,000 831,000 106.000 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
1905...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
BOGS sc cecce 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
BOGS. veces 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000  1.495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
1902...... 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 65,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
1902.00. 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000  .....5  «eeee 
1900... .0. 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... wees. 
1899. ...0. 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... sess 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ....+. «seuss 
Tee 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 52,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000  ....+5 «seese 
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FARMERS’ SALES AGENCY PLAN 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Committee of Seventeen Meets in Chicago to Work Out Details—Final Pro- 


gramme to Be Presented at General Delegates’ Meeting, April 6 


Cuicaco, Int., March 5.—Further work 
has been done on its grain marketing 
plans by the Committee of Seventeen of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The members met here March 3, and 
discussed their plans for marketing and 
financing. Delegates from the leading 
grain producing states will further dis- 
cuss the programme at a meeting here on 
March 14. On April 6 a conference of 
delegates elected by the different states 
will be held in Chicago to decide finally 
regarding the plan recommended by the 
committee. 

It is proposed to have a nonstock, non- 
profit, national sales agency, to be con- 
trolled by a board of directors having 
full power to sell grain, establish ter- 
minal agencies, warehouse facilities, 
financial and export associations and a 
service organization. 

Individual farmers will hold member- 
ship in the national sales agency. Mem- 
berships are to cost $10, part of which 
will go to solicitors. With the estimated 
big membership, a rate of $10 would 
give an aggregate of around $20,000,000. 

Contract forms have not been adopted, 
but attorneys are at work to formulate 
plans for the different states. Farmers 
will be asked to sign contracts to sell 
their grain through the national sales 
agency for a period of five years. Sales 
can be made outright to the local eleva- 
tors, which in turn will market their 

rain through the national sales agency. 
on this feature there is, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion. Marketing through 
a local elevator on consignment to the 
national sales agency will also be per- 
mitted. 

Formation of a grain pool, to be effec- 
tive only if 75 per cent of the farmers 
in the community so vote, has been dis- 
cussed. The life of the pool would ex- 
tend over the crop year, so that those 
contributing would have to wait for the 
closing before they could receive their 
final returns. 

Where no local co-operative elevator 
exists, the present plan provides that 
farmers desiring to market through the 
national sales agency may try to con- 
tract with the privately owned grain ele- 
vators to handle their grain. In case of 
inability to do so, they may build or 
otherwise control their own elevators. A 
charge of 1 per cent gross on sales at 
terminal markets is to be made. 

Directors to manage the national sales 
agency are to be chosen by each group 
of 100 farmers, or major portion there- 
of, who may select one man to repre- 
sent them in their congressional district. 
These men in turn will select one man 
to represent their congressional district 
in a national convention to select a 
board of directors. 

It is claimed that this marketing plan 
would make possible a more even move- 
ment of grain to market, and more intel- 
ligent and direct dealing with the buy- 
ers, so that grain would not need to 
move through an exchange. It would 
tend, according to Clifford Thorne, at- 
torney for the Farm Bureau Federation, 
to reduce speculation and middlemen’s 
profits, and to place the sellers on a more 
equal footing with the buyers; it would 
also establish more efficient credit, stor- 
age and other market facilities, and work 
toward stabilizing prices and reducing 
cost. : 

Meetings to consider the plan are to 
be held throughout the agricultural 
states from March 14 to March 24. 

C. H. CHatien. 





MOB RAIDS DETROIT BAKERY 

Totepvo, On1o, March 5.—As a result 
of pernicious agitation in the daily press 
of Detroit, Mich., and by many women’s 
organizations, a raid on a bakery there 
has been executed which suggests com- 
parison ‘with conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, and is quite unusual in this coun- 
try. It is reported that a mob of more 
than 300 men, women and children, as a 
protest against the high price of bread, 
was dispersed by the police in front of 
the bakery of Samuel Rosen, 2421 Has- 
tings Street, last Thursday. This is in 
the Jewish quarters. 


As the police approached, three men 
patroling in front of the bakery with 
shotguns, and refusing to let customers 
in, took to their heels. They had at- 
tacked customers on leaving the bakery, 
had torn the loaves of bread from their 
arms and thrown them into the street. 
They were threatening to wreck the 
place when the police arrived. 

The price of bread in Detroit has been 
l5c for loaves weighing 1% lbs, and 
there has been considerable agitation in 
the press and among women over the 
alleged injustice and unfairness of this 


price. 
W. H. Wicern. 


FRENCH MILLS ARE ACTIVE 


Figures for 1920 Indicate Large Increase in 
Home Milling, with Flour Imports 
Greatly Reduced 


An official report of the French cus- 
toms bureau covering imports and ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour during 
the first 10 months of 1920, with com- 
parative figures for the corresponding 
periods of 1919 and 1918, furnishes con- 
clusive proof of the immensely increased 
activity of the French flour mills. While 
imports of wheat have more than doubled 
in the three years, those of wheat flour 
have been reduced to little more than 
one fifth of what they were in 1918. 

The figures for wheat imports by lead- 
ing countries of origin during the three 
10-month periods are as follows, in 
bushels: 








From— 1920 1919 1918 
India ......- 11 1,003,752 1,190,927 
Australia..... 11,205,673 4,013,284 1,409,069 
U. States.... 22,547,419 18,211,507 12,026,520 





Argentina ... 28,453,572 7,684,156 10,282,928 
Canada ..... BSCR ROS 8 adecese: essvess 
French colo- 

MID ceccce 659,642 8,406,148 618,188 
Other coun- 

CHIOS ccccce 1,919,023 6,816,207 4,744,148 

Totals .... 67,466,530 46,035,054 30,271,780 


The figures for wheat flour imports 
during the three 10-month periods (those 
for 1918 not itemized) are as follows, in 
barrels: 





From— 1920 1919 1918 
U. States..... 738,080 2,946,823 ....... 
Canada ...... SEGTSO os ccwesee§ = bs ceese 
Other coun- 

CHIOD ccs cves 879,668 1,207,774 ...s0s- 

Totals ..... 1,328,388 4,154,597 5,933,861 


During the same periods, French ex- 
ports of wheat increased materially, al- 
though the total was not sufficient to 
make any great reduction in the net 
wheat imports. Wheat exports in the 
first 10 months of 1920 were 205,733 bus, 
as against 42,971 in the corresponding 
period of 1919, and 50,332 in 1918. Flour 
exports remained relatively unchanged, 
being 186,228 bbls in the first 10 months 
of 1920, as against 222,809 and 169,945 
in the corresponding periods of 1919 and 
1918. 

French imports of oats and barley 
were smaller in the 1920 period than in 
either of the two preceding years, but 
those of rye, amounting in the first 10 
months of 1920 to 14,880,000 bus, were 
25 times as large as the rye imports in 
the corresponding period of 1919, and 17 
times the 1918 figure. This again indi- 
cates a marked increase in home milling, 
as the exports of rye were at no time im- 
portant. 





TO BUILD ELEVATORS IN AFRICA 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration is inviting ten- 
ders for the construction of one terminal 
grain elevator at Cape Town, with a 
capacity of 30,000 tons; one terminal 
grain elevator at Durban, capacity 42,- 
000 tons; and 34 country elevators rang- 
ing in capacity from 1,800 to 5,800 tons. 

The drawings, consisting of approxi- 
mately 150 sheets, are available for in- 
spection by interested buyers at the office 
of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, 
London. A deposit of £100 will be re- 
quired for a complete set of drawings 
and documents covering the elevators at 
Cape Town and Durban, and a similar 


deposit of £20 for the drawings and 
documents of the country elevators. 
Contractors submitting bona fide draw- 
ings and documents will be entitled to 
a complete refund of these deposits. 
Tenders are to be lodged in London by 
noon, Monday, May 2, 1921. 


MILLERS TO MEET IN APRIL 


Officials of Millers’ National Federation Will 
Hold Annual Assembly in Chicago— 
Directors to Be Elected 


Curicaco, Int., March 5.—The annual 
meeting of directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation will be 
held in the ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel on Friday, April 8. The first ses- 
sion will be called to order at 10 a.m. 
In addition to reports of officers and 
committees, there will be elected direc- 
tors to succeed the following, whose 
terms expire: 

Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio; William G. Crocker, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Guy W. 
Everett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn; W. L. Harvey, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., New Prague, Minn; 
E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; D. E. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; George 
P. Urban, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A director will also be elected to serve 
the unexpired term of J. B. Hupp, de- 
ceased. While the meeting will be espe- 
cially for directors and delegates, any 
member of the Federation will be wel- 


come. 
C. H. Caren. 











PORTLAND FLOUR TO MOBILE 


Portland Flouring Mills Co. Sends 20,000 
Bbis to Alabama—New Venture—To 
Make Regular Monthly Shipments 


The American steamship Valdez ar- 
rived in Mobile, Ala., on the night of 
Feb. 23, started to discharge a cargo of 
20,000 bbls flour the next morning, com- 
pleted the work and sailed on Feb. 26, 
according to Page & Jones, steamship 
agents and ship brokers of Mobile. 

The flour was shipped from Portland, 
Oregon, by the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., and was brought to Mobile for dis- 
tribution in southern and southeastern 
territory. The movement is a new de- 
parture, and the Portland company 
states that it expects to send a cargo 
regularly every month. A second ship 
was due to arrive in Mobile on March 5. 

The flour is reported to have arrived 
in first-class condition, and the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. expressed itself as 
well pleased with the working out of the 
proposition. The company’s present 
plans are to distribute the flour by rail 
to interior points, also to use the War- 
rior River Barge Line for shipping to 
Birmingham, the Alabama River boats to 
Montgomery and Selma, and the Mallory 
— Line from Mobile to Tampa, 

a. 

Page & Jones are informed that two 
other mills on the Pacific Coast are figur- 
ing on the same proposition. 








ELEVATOR CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 5.—At a 
meeting of a number of grain elevator 
contractors and builders, held in Kansas 
City this week, the National Grain Ele- 
vator Builders’ Association was organ- 
ized, with the following officers: presi- 
dent, A. C. Rynders, Wichita; vice presi- 
dent, Walter D. Kaucher, Kansas City; 
secretary, R. M. Van Ness, Omaha, Neb. 

Committees were appointed on mem- 
bership, constitution, bylaws and pub- 
licity, with instructions to report at the 
next meeting, which will be held in 
Omaha, April 11, for the purpose of 
forming a permanent organization. 

The purpose of the new association is 
described as protection of the trade 
against inexperienced and unscrupulous 
builders and the promotion of better 
methods in building. An effort will be 
made to limit the membership of the as- 
sociation to builders of the best class. 


R. E. Srerurne. 
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KAULL COMPANY RECEIVER 





Financial Troubles and Dissension Among 
Stockholders Lead to Appointment of 
Receivers—Reorganization Planned 
Kansas Crtry, Mo., March 5.—On the 
petition of _K. J. Pottinger, W. T. 
Downer and Louis Miller, minor stock- 
holders in the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 


. City, Judge John C. Pollock, in the fed- 


eral court of Kansas City, Kansas, 
Thursday named Albert Newman, vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and Dr. Charles Caton, of Con- 
cordia, Kansas, as receivers for the Kaull 
company. The court order instructed 
the receivers to continue operation of 
the business until further orders, and it 
is understood that it will be continued 
under the receivership without interrup- 
tion. W. C. Kreger, general manager of 
the company, will continue to act in the 
same capacity under the receivership. 

The financial difficulties of the Kaull 
company began several months ago, 
when W. J. Kaull and his brother, Harry 
J. Kaull, undertook the expansion of 
their property, which formerly was that 
of a 400-bbl mill at Glen Elder, Kansas, 
by the building of a mill at Kansas City. 
They did not provide for a sufficiently 
large capitalization to meet all the re- 
quirements of constructing the plant 
here. The new 1.200-bbl daylight type 
mill was completed several months ago, 
but at that time it developed that the 
company had not sufficient operating 
capital to continue the business properly. 

When this fact became apparent, Dr. 
Charles Caton, the largest stockholder, 
residing at Concordia, Kansas, Ray 
Green, and other stockholders, took over 
the direction of the property, and at the 
same time W. J. Kaull and H. J. Kaull 
resigned as officers and assigned, under 
agreement, their stock interests to Dr. 
Caton, Mr. Green and their associates, 
who, in co-operation with the National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, a cred- 
itor to the extent of $180,000, made plans 
for the reorganization of the company, 
as a part of which plan Dr. Caton was 
elected president, Mr. Green secretary, 
and W. C. Kreger continued manager 
and actively in charge of the business. 

Recently a suit filed by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., to protect a 
mechanics’ lien on the property, together 
with discontent of several minor stock- 
holders, unsettled the reorganization 
plans to such an extent that some of the 
stockholders initiated the court proceed- 
ings resulting in the action of Judge 
Pollock on Thursday. 

The statement filed with the stockhold- 
ers’ petition states that the current liquid 
assets of the company as of Dec. 31, 
1920, were $77,289, while the liabilities 
were $358,289. These figures do not in- 
clude the milling properties, of which the 
one in Kansas City cost $400,000 or more, 
and the one at Glen Elder is believed to 
be worth from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Since Jan. 1 the Kaull company has 


- been operating the mill here, and the 


business is said to have shown a sub- 
stantial profit. The profit in the month 
of February was, as shown by the audit, 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

Stockholders and those active in the 
management of the business say that the 
receivership will facilitate its uninter- 
rupted operation at this time, and will 
also simplify the matter of financial re- 
organization. Meantime, all trade con- 
tracts are better secured under the re- 
ceivership than they were under the 
somewhat involved financial situation of 
the company prior to this week’s court 
action. The Kaull company has a very 
good trade developed on its brands, an 
active sales organization in the field, and 
it is believed that, under protection of 
the receivership, it will continue to make 
good headway. 

R. E. Srerirne. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Feb. 26, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 


Minneapolis ... 7,573 9,906 138 207 
Ot. PAG cccccce 514 554 eee 
Duluth-Superior 361 624 


Outside mills ..4,927 5,862 “13 “44 








Totals ...... 13,375 16,946 161 221 
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RAIN BENEFITS CROPS 


Moisture Gives Relief to Dry Condition of 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Ideal weather conditions pre- 
vailing to promote growth of winter 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. Warm and showery, and practical- 
ly all sections were benefited by sub- 
stantial rainfall. General condition of 
crop so far could hardly be improved 
upon. 4 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains falling since Satur- 
day 4 the Southwest give important re- 
lief to dry conditions of the soil, Pre- 
cipitation covered a wide area, and some 
snow fell in northern and western Kan- 
sas. Temperature remains moderate, but 
colder weather is predicted this week for 
Kansas and Nebraska. Conditions much 
more favorable for the growing wheat, 
because of the general moisture and the 
abating of high winds in Kansas. 

Inpranapouis, Inv., March 5.—Grow- 
ing wheat is greening nicely in Indiana, 
ont the crop is in good condition in prac- 
tically all parts of the state. Rain has 
fallen frequently the last week, and 
springlike bg erty have prevailed 
on most days. Damage from cold weath- 
er is not now expected, and, barring in- 
sect visitations, the outlook for a good 
yield is excellent. 

Totevo, Ono, March 5.—This section 
had another small snowstorm yesterday, 
but the snow is fast disappearing today, 
upon return of mild, springlike weather. 

oderate temperatures have prevailed 
practically all the week and wheat fields 
are still exposed, with the probability of 
no damage being done. hile reports 
received from various points in the state 
show variation in regard to condition of 
wheat, it is notable that quite a number 
of points report the fields as satisfac- 
tory or looking nice. It is very doubt- 
ful if much damage has been done as yet. 





FREIGHT RATES TO CUBA 

The United Fruit Co. announces that 
the rate on wheat and corn flour and 
corn meal from New Orleans to Havana, 
effective March 15, will be 56c per 100 
Ibs, and to Santiago 75c. The rates on 
corn to Havana and Santiago are the 
same as the flour rates; those on oats 
are 6c per 100 lbs higher. 

The United Fruit Co. handles cargo 
from New Orleans to Havana by its 
weekly Saturday passenger steamers, 
discharge being made direct to the docks 
without lighterage. Cargoes for San- 
tiago are handled on the weekly Thurs- 
day steamers. 





RICE CONSPIRACY CHARGED 


California Growers’ Association, Mills and 
Banks Made Defendants in Suit—Price 
Fixing and Hoarding Alleged 


San Francisco, Cat., March 5.—Suit in 
equity to enjoin the Pacific Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association, various milling com- 
panies and a number of California banks 
from withholding California rice from 
the market has been filed in the United 
States district court here by G. Amsinck 
& Co., exporters and importers of New 
York, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
The plaintiffs allege that the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association, its officers, and the 
other defendants have entered into a 
conspiracy to control the market for 
California rice through price fixing 
agreements and hoarding of their prod- 
uct, thus threatening the destruction of 
the Amsinck company and other firms 
which have been dealing in rice for many 
years. 

Affidavits supporting the contentions 
of the plaintiff were filed by C. E. Gros- 
jean, head of a San Francisco milling 
concern, who alleges that an attempt 
was made to coerce him into the alleged 
conspiracy, and that when he refused 
his supplies were cut off by the Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association, forcing his 
mill into idleness. Two other supporting 
affidavits from other dealers in Califor- 
nia rice were also filed. Banks named 
among the defendants are alleged to be 
supplying funds to the growers’ associa- 
tion to finance the alleged conspiracy. 

United States District Judge Rudkin 
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granted a temporary restraining order, 
which he later dissolved pending hearing 
Monday, March 6, on the plea for a per- 
manent injunction. The suit was origi- 
nally filed Tuesday, March 1. 

The main bill charges that the rice 
growers have a price fixing committee, 
which not — attempts to set prices 
above those which would prevail in the 
open market, but has discriminated as 
to who should be allowed to purchase 
rice and who should not be supp ied. The 
bill further alleges that defendants have 
sought their ends by insult and intimida- 


tion. 
R. C. Mason. 


DUTCH CONTROL MAY END 


Consular Report Quotes Netherlands Official 
to Effect That Breadstuffs Control 
Will End by May 1 


According to a report issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
an announcement has been made by the 
minister of agriculture and industry of 
the Netherla that government control 
of breadstuffs will end by May 1. ‘The 
government has ou hand at present a 
stock of wheat amounting to about 42,- 
000 tons (1,540,000 bus), which is gradu- 
ally being liquidated under an arrange- 
ment made with Dutch millers and bak- 
ers last September, whereby a portion of 
this government stock is purchased and 
mixed with grain imported on private 
account. It is anticipated that the gov- 
ernment’s stock will be absorbed by the 
trade by the date given. 


LUXEMBURG TO END CONTROL 


Announcement also is made by the 
government of Luxemburg that it will be 
able to dispose of its stock of grain pur- 
chased in the United States for the peo- 
ple of the grand duchy by next August, 
and that at that date government control 
of the supply of breadstuffs will cease. 
The government of Luxemburg immedi- 
ately after the armistice undertook the 
purchase and distribution of wheat and 
flour, and fixed prices for flour at a 
point which represented a loss to the 
government of about 2,000,000 francs 
monthly—a very considerable sum for a 
country the size of the grand duchy. At 
one time this drain upon_the treasury 
was so great that the government im- 
posed an export tax on certain mineral 
and metallurgical exports from the coun- 
try, but later this was withdrawn. 











EXPLAINS SACK REQUIREMENTS 

In relation to the article, “Paper Sack 
Requirements,” published in the March 
2 issue of The Northwestern Miller, A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, suggests that some 
of the statements may be ——s 

The facts, as explained by Mr. Hus- 
band, are that inspectors for the central 
inspection and weighing bureau have 
been advising millers in Ohio that ship- 
ments of feed in paper sacks L.C.L. will 
not be accepted. Mr. Frank Tanner 
called attention to this and, upon taking 
the matter up with the office of the cen- 
tral inspection and weighing bureau in 
Chicago, it was found that the action of 
these inspectors is based upon an inter- 
pretation of Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 1, rule 40, section 10 (a), 
reading: “Single bags must be made of 
cloth unless otherwise provided in the 
separate description of articles,” etc. 

Also rule 5, section 1, which reads: 
“Freight tendered for transportation 
must be in the form (loose, bulk, bun- 
dies, etc.), or in containers (bags, bar- 
rels, boxes, crates, etc.), specified in the 
separate description of articles,” etc. 

In the items covering flours in Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 1, 
both cloth and paper bags are specified, 
but in the items covering bran, etc., the 
word “bags” is used without specifying 
paper and cloth. As a result, these items 
are being interpreted to permit of ship- 
ments of millfeed L.C.L. in cloth con- 
tainers only. 

Mr. Husband says that he has taken 
the matter up with the consolidated 
classification committee, asking that the 
subject be put upon the next docket for 
hearing in April, and has also asked the 
rope paper sack bureau to take the mat- 
ter up with the consolidated classifica- 
tion committee, in order that, if pos- 


sible, correction may be made to permit 
of shipment of feed in paper sacks 
L.C.L., as has been done heretofore. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB DINNER 

Boston, Mass., March 5.—The annual 
dinner of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Club, the members of which are largely 
composed of members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, was held March 
4 at the Boston City Club. The attend- 
ance was very large, 179 members and 
their guests being present. Alex S. Mac- 
Donald, president of the club, presided 
and acted as toastmaster in an informal 
manner. 

The speakers included Charles R. Nut- 
ter, president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, who spoke on the times 
that were. now trying men’s souls, and 
of the great necessity of co-operation 
among the business men of the country 
and the need of helping the government 
in every way possible in upholding the 
laws of the country. Samuel Knighton, 

resident of the National Federation of 

lour Clubs, spoke on the flour trade. 
Herbert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Flour Club, also spoke on 
the flour situation. He was followed by 
Daniel A. MacKay, formerly of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, who 
gave a most interesting talk on the or- 
ganization with which he had been asso- 
ciated. Colonel Robert Skene, Jr., a 
member of the club and representative 
of a big bag concern, entertained with 
funny stories. Andrew L. O’Toole, mem- 
ber of the transportation committee of 
the grain board of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, also spoke. There were also a 
musical entertainment and a vaudeville 
performance. 

The club is in a flourishing condition 
and is officered as follows: president, 
Alex S. MacDonald; vice president, War- 
ren G. Torrey;  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank E. Perkins; executive committee, 
the above officers and Frank E. Sands 
and James T. Knowles. A. W. Godfrey 
was chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

It is the intention of the club hete- 
after to hold a luncheon at least once a 
month, at which a speaker will have as 
topic some matter of interest to the 
trade. 

Previous to the dinner there was a 
bowling contest between a team from the 
flour men and one from the grain trade. 
The latter won by a comfortable margin. 
A billiard contest and pool contest were 


also featured. 
Louis W. DePass. 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
26, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 





Atlantic .... 416 1,081 45 528 
CEE. 6066400 2,070 489 eee 93 2 
Pacific .... 708 eee eee 

Totals ....3,194 1,570 rT 138 530 
Prev. week..3,777 1,420 ‘ae 145 841 


Totals July 1- 
Feb, 26..191,338 12,487 2,545 15,946 28,296 





OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 

day, March 8, in cents per 100 lbs: 
o——— From——_——_ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 .... 


Amsterdam .... 22.50 25.50 25.50 25.50 .... 
Antwerp ...... 25.00 22.50 25.50 22.50 .... 
pee SECO cose GEO seve vsce 
Bremen ....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bristol ........ SB.GO"SR.GO cess cere cecc 
Stavanger ..... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Christiania .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
MOTHER. cecccccs 32.50 32.50 32.50 $32.50 .... 
Copenhagen ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
GOR ccccseccss 32.50 .... 323.60 .... 
rarer $3.50 .... BB.60 .... wees 
Dundee ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 .... 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 ..:. 
Stockholm -.- 42.60 42.50 42.50 42.50 .... 
Gothenburg ... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Bordeaux ...... 22.560 .... 22.60 22.60 .... 
og eee 22.50 .... 22.60 22.60 .... 
Marseilles ..... 70.00 70.00 70.00 


Helsingfors .... 50.00 50.00 42.50 50.00 .... 
Benen; Wapled.« Ghee: <cic. ‘cece «eee, iver 
. 32.50 


BEUE kvecciesceca 32.50 

BM we senneve UE. 068% sete. sees 6608 
Liverpool ...... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
RMB. 2 cc rcvce 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
TOOENT 60. aces. cca6 BO <0ae %b00 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
BOOWOREED onic GRD cote cdee cbse eeee 
Rotterdam .... 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Gibraltar ...... Ve sees teoe 2660. d000 
Southampton .. 32.50 .... 

3 


Dem ..6.+c. 0.00 .... 30,00 30.00 .... 
Ge, Geers, OF. TGR cece cee 6606 
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PASS ANTI-FUTURES BILL 


Minnesota House Adopts Measure Limiting 
Future Trading—Amendment 
Protects Hedging 


The Minnesota house of representa- 
tives on March 3, passed by a vote of 
101 to 18, the bill designed to curb trad- 
ing in wheat futures. Because of the 
big majority in favor of the bill, it is 
expected that it will also pass the sen- 
ate. 

The bill defines as gambling, contracts 
entered into for future delivery of wheat, 
grain or other farm products where the 
actual delivery of the commodity sold 
is not in good faith, contemplated or in- 
tended by one or both of the contracting 
parties. Violation of the act is punish- 
able by a fine of $500 to $1,000, or im- 
prisonment until the fine is paid. A sec- 
ond conviction under the bill would leave 
a corporation liable to forfeiture of its 
charter. 

An amendment was added to the bill 
to insure that legitimate hedging is not 
prohibited. This amendment reads: 

“This act shall not be construed so as 
to prohibit any producer of or dealer in 
grain or any grain product, or other 
farm product from buying or selling any 
such grain or product in good faith for 
future delivery on any grain exchange, 
according to the customary method of 
making such contracts on such grain ex- 
change; and if either party to a contract 
of sale for future delivery enters into 
such contract in good faith as a protec- 
tion against loss, on any product herein 
mentioned, such contract shall be lawful, 
and may be carried out by delivery of 
the product sold at the time specified in 
such contract, or may be settled by no- 
vation or by payment of the difference 
between the contract price and the mar- 
ket price of the product at or before the 
time of delivery specified in such con- 
tract.” 

For fear that this exemption might in- 
validate the bill so far as the prevention 
of speculation was concerned, the fol- 
lowing clause was added to it: 

“Every such contract is hereby de- 
clared to be prima facie a gambling con- 
tract when to the knowledge of the buy- 
er the seller does not have in his pos- 
session, actually or potentially, the com- 
modity sold.” 

The bill was passed by the house over 
the arguments of the representatives of 
the legitimate grain exchanges, who 
argued that legislation of this nature 
should bé national instead of local in its 
scope. It is contended that the bill, if it 
had been passed in its original form, 
would have virtually closed grain ex- 
changes in Minnesota, and driven the 
business to Chicago or other markets. 

The North Dakota Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation in convention at Jamestown, on 
March 8, passed the following resolution: 

Realizing the seriousness of the finan- 
cial crisis through which this country and 
world at large is passing in adjusting 
business from war conditions, we look 
with displeasure on any legislation by 
Congress or state legislatures that will 
seriously interfere with the present mar- 
keting machinery, and we fear that if 
the Wilkinson bill or any similar legisla- 
tion in Minnesota is passed it will be 
disastrous to the grain growing interests 
in the Northwest, and we earnestly ap- 
peal to the legislators in our sister state 
to leave our present marketing machin- 
ery alone until a better system is devised 
and adopted by farmers’ organizations. 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Feb. 19, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
1,948 2,206 2,00 


Feb. 18-19 .....ccecces 006 

June 28-Feb. 19 ...... 70,982 95,314 80,906 
Flour exports, bbls— 

Feb. 18-19 ......000% 184 188 327 

June 28-Feb. 19 ...... 9,777 11,620 11,615 


Wheat, June 28- 
Feb. 19, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .597,000 695,288 687,601 
BBRpOPts .ccccciceccee 223,371 85,730 118,409 
TUAMOTES. 2 ccccccccsses 72,000 3,145 6,100 
Ground by mills .....319,419 442,977 354,648 
Wheat stocks, 
Feb. 19, bus— 
At terminals ......... 30,668 50,319 130,315 
At country elevators, 


mills and in transit 150,072 138,377 95,518 
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Spring wheat millers cannot see any- 
thing encouraging in the present trade 
outlook. Prices no longer seem to have 
an important bearing, although the 
strength last week did create a little in- 
terest, and bring in some business. The 
improvement, however, was short-lived. 
The larger consumers apparently have 
adopted the policy of buying only for 
near-by requirements, because current 
bookings are largely for prompt or 30- 
day shipment. A fairly big percentage 
of business nowadays is ex-warehouses 
at eastern distributing points, and mill 
shipments are largely to these points to 
keep warehouse stocks intact. 

Minneapolis millers are becoming more 
and more convinced that there will be no 
activity on the present crop, regardless 
of what prices may be. Some millers say 
they have quoted absolutely cost prices 
to their trade at times, in an endeavor 
to tempt them to buy, but without avail. 
When a really low price is quoted to a 
buyer, it causes him to withdraw, and to 
again lower his ideas as to values. 

Minneapolis mills are receiving occa- 
sional cable inquiries from their old- 
established British connections, but very 
little business results. Millers this last 
week quoted British importers at around 
70@71s bbl, but these quotations were 
4@5s higher than the importers appar- 
ently wanted to pay. 

Further inquiry was received during 
the week from exporters for clears. 
These were for the account of the vari- 
ous continental relief agencies. Little 
business, however, resulted, because 
spring wheat mills are fairly well cleaned 
up on clears, temporarily. 

Mills quote top family patents at $9.30 
@9.60 bbl, standard patent $8.75@8.95, 
bakers patent $8.40@8.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.75, first clear $6.15 
@6.40, second clear $4@4.25, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeeds for some 
time has been very spasmodic. At pres- 
ent there is another little spurt in buy- 
ing. Millers and jobbers alike report 
good consumptive demand in the last 
three or four days. A week ago stand- 
ard middlings were dragging, but yester- 
day and today there was a good demand, 
and transit stocks were pretty well 
cleaned up. Central states buyers, par- 
ticularly, are in the market for bran and 
shorts for quick shipment. 

Bran is somewhat scarce. Some mills 
have not yet completed deliveries against 
February contracts. Production is ab- 
normally light, and a big percentage of 
it is going to mixed car buyers. The 
surplus, apparently, is not sufficient to 
take care of current contracts. 

While mills generally are holding bran 
and standard middlings on the same 
basis, jobbers ask 50c@$1 ton less for 
shorts. Flour middlings is the only grade 
neglected at present. Red dog is in fair 
request, with little being offered. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $23 ton, flour middlings $28, 
red dog $86, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Mills hold rye middlings at 
$22@23 ton, Minneapolis basis, but job- 
bers say this is $2@3 over what the trade 
will pay in straight cars. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 91% were in operation March 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A mill, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D 
and BD mills. ‘ 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOOK cccceceseccsece 202,485 32 
EMRE WOO occcsccccccccce 231,770 42 
BOP GOD cisccdescccceres 212,795 38 
TWO VOOTD OHO scccccccere 160,630 31 
Three years ago .........- 172,135 34 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota,’ South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
ROREF. . c0.00 48 286,740 100,910 35 
1298S? ... 2200 48 286,740 98,270 34 
19Z1f...... 60 413,490 173,020 42 
1920f...... 60 413,490 110,520 26 
*Week ending March 5. tWeek ending 

Feb, 26. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
5, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 1,800 1,060- 2,127 653 
Duluth ....... 213 5 16 70 
Totals ..... 2,013 1,115 2,148 723 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to March 5, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
72,548 76,958 79,840 55,136 


Minneapolis .. 
32,638 10,438 87,483 16,643 


Duluth 





Totals ...... 105,186 87,396 167,323 71,779 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 5, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1921 1920 


1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 6,441 8,709 23,853 689 
Duluth ......+- 1,623 1,610 25,859 754 
Totals ....... 8,064 10,319 49,712 1,443 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was stronger last week, 
and up to Friday had gained about 61,c 
bu. Demand for choice grades was good. 
Interior mills were the best buyers, and 
on a few days local mills were in the 
market and paid firm premiums. The 
past three days, however, market has 
been easier, Reports of improved weath- 
er conditions in the Southwest and lack 
of buying power in this market had a 
weakening effect. Local mills received 
plenty of Canadian wheat, and showed 
little interest in offerings. Interior 
mills, which had been buyers last 
week, were less aggressive, although still 
in the market, but demand was not suf- 
ficient to hold premiums up. Buyers bid 
1@2c less, and holders finally had to sell 
in order to move their wheat. Today, 
No, 1 dark closed at $1.663,@1.71%, bu; 
No. 1 northern, $1.613,@1.66%,. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady and fairly 
active. On a few days prices showed 
considerable strength, but for the week 
there is very little change. Corn was 
quite active. Shipping demand im- 
proved, and local demand was also much 
better. Choice grades were in best re- 
quest. Closing prices, March 7: No. 3 
yellow, 56@57c bu; No. 3 mixed, 55@ 
56c : 


Oats were in brisk demand most of the 
week, with shippers, feeders and eleva- 
tors in the market. Prices were firm, 
compared with the futures. No. 3 white 
closed at 4014,@40¥,c bu; No. 4 white, 
38@391,c. 


Rye was in fair request. Best buying 


was by mills, which were after choice 
grades. Some shipping and elevator de- 
mand. No. 2 closed at $1.48@1.44 bu. 

Barley was not very active. Last 
week offerings were light, and holders 
advanced prices, but buyers were slow 
in following the advance. The past few 
days, receipts were heavier and demand 
less active, so prices were easier. Clos- 
ing range, 50@70c bu. 

OIL MEAL IMPROVED 

There is a much better tone to the 
linseed oil market, and prices have been 
advanced another dollar during the past 
week, Crushers are quoting it today at 
$41, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Demand is much 
improved, and buying was general, com- 
ing from jobbers, country dealers and 
mixers. Demand for oil is also better, 
and with the improved oil meal market, 
mills are operating a little heavier this 
week. Export business in oil cake is 
not as brisk as a few weeks ago, but 
during the past week a round lot for 
May/August shipment was reported sold 
to Holland importers at a discount under 
prompt price. Oil cake is nominally 
quoted at around $46 ton, New York, 
prompt shipment. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.881, ; 
three-day, $3.871% ; 60-day, $3.82%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34 1-16. 


DEATH OF CHARLES R. TUBBS 
Charles R. Tubbs, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, died March 4, after an illness of 
over a year. Mr. Tubbs had been con- 
nected with the trade for something like 
31 years. He started in the grain busi- 
ness at Austin, Minn., with the Cargill 
Elevator Co. He was one of the most 
popular flour men on the floor, always 
had a pleasant word for every one, and 
had a host of friends. For years Mr. 
Tubbs had bought wheat for country 
mill account. ; 

During the past year he was absent 
much of the time, in an endeavor to re- 

ain his health. While visiting at his 
Sneshtere home in Eveleth, Minn., last 
September, he was taken seriously ill, and 
was confined to his bed there for about 
three months. He returned home to 
Minneapolis early this year. Two weeks 
ago he had a sinking spell from which 
he did not recover. Heart trouble was 
the cause of death. His widow and a 
son and daughter survive him. 

Funeral services were held in Min- 
neapolis, Sunday, March 6, and the re- 
mains were taken to Whitehall, Wis., for 
burial, March 7. 


PROMINENT RAILROAD MAN DEAD 


O. A. Constans, freight traffic manager 
for the Baltimore & Ohio road, at Chi- 
cago, died suddenly this morning, March 
8. So far as is known, he had not been 
ill long, and his death was entirely unex- 
pected. Mr. Constans frequently visited 
the Northwest, and was well known by 
millers in this territory. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

O. W. Nelson has been made head 
miller in the Crescent mill at Fairfax, 
Minn. 

Mill oats are slow at around 22@24c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, for the 
heavier offerings. 

The Tri-State Country Grain Dealers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis June 22-24. 

A Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
membership this week sold for $5,000. 
The last previous sale was $4,300. 

C. M. Sanborn, manager of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is visiting headquarters this 
week. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Theobald Flour Mills Co., Northfield, 
Minn., will be held in Minneapolis 
March 20. 

Corn gluten feed has declined $13 in 
the last few weeks. It is quoted at 
$39.43 ton in sacks, carloads, delivered, 
Minneapolis. 

The Northern Pacific road has notified 
mills that it will no longer allow them 
d its equipment for shipment to 
s off its line. 
ohn Kraft, who retired as head mill- 
t of the Washburn-Crosby A mill, Feb. 
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28, was presented with a gold watch by 
the workers in the mill. 

A. L, Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
importers, of Amsterdam, Holland, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. From 
here he went to Chicago. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold 
four centrifugal reels and two Invincible 


* separators: to the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co., for the Palisade mill. 

Frank A, Miller, of the James E. Ben- 
nett Co., grain commission, Chicago, has 
purchased a membership in the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. 

C. A. Weaver, northwestern represen- 
tative for Sprout, Waldron & Co., last 
week sold some feed mill equipment to 
the Rio (Wis.) Produce Co. 

Gordon Alexander, district freight 
agent for the Big Four road, at Peoria, 
Ill., is in Minneapolis today. This is his 
first visit to the Northwest. ; 

The mill at Harvey, N. D., has been 
closed for the remainder of this crop 
year. The business has been sold to John 
Jorgonson and §S. S. Renfrew, both of 
Harvey. 


A. H. Bahr, formerly superintendent 
for Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, is now occupying a similar posi- 
tion with the Federal Milling Co. at 
Lockport, N. Y. 


The Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co. is plan- 
ning important improvements to its 
plant, including substantial grain storage 
capacity, and a flour and feed warehouse. 
The capacity of the mill is also to be 
increased. 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation held its regular monthly din- 
ner at the Radisson Hotel the evening of 
March 3. The entertainment feature 
was the music furnished by Rudolph 
Seidl’s 60-piece orchestra. 


The senate committee of the Minnesota 
legislature has voted favorably on the 
bill requiring all fruit, grains and vege- 
tables be sold either by numerical count 
or by weight, instead of by measure. This 
bill has already passed the house. 


Maiser Bros., Waconia, Minn., will re- 
build their mill which burned some 
months ago, and have awarded the con- 
tract to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. It 
includes five stands of rolls sufficient to 
give the mill a capacity of 75 bbls daily. 


The estate of the late Chester Sim- 
mons, former manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, was valued at 
$680,000, according to his will filed in 
probate court last week. Mr. Simmons 
died suddenly at his winter home in 
Florida, Feb. 26. 

Spring field work has already begun 
in the Northwest. Farmers were report- 
ed at various points, last week, as drag- 
ging the ground and preparing for an 
early start. One report from Golden 
Valley, N. D., states that some wheat 
has already been seeded there. 

James C. Geggie, who for 18 years had 
been connected with E. S. Woodworth & 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, died March 6 at 
his home here. For years he was the 
company’s representative on the floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Geggie 
was 49 years old, and is survived by his 
wife and three sons. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
North Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association was held at Jamestown last 
week. A. A. Lane, of Sherwood, was 
elected president; George Knauss, of 
Hannaford, vice president; P. A. Lee, 
Grand Forks, secretary, and L, A. Wim- 
ken, Grand Forks, treasurer. 

W. C. Boeke, until recently sales man- 
ager for the L. G. Campbell Milling Co., 
at Minneapolis, is now associated with 
the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. This company also controls the mill 
at Manhattan, Mont., and the State Ele- 
vator Co. Mr. Boeke will move his fam- 
ily and household effects to Cascade this 
week, 

Based on the close today (March 8), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No.-1 
northern $1.40; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.43, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.48, No. 1 northern $1.38; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22, 
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‘While local mills have reported no 
_ bookings, the flour business exhib- 
ited signs of a healthy, permanent im- 
provement in the Southwest this week. 
Confidence among the trade is growing 
stronger, and at least one mill reports 
that it is booking ahead for the first 
time in months, Demand is pretty well 
scattered, and bakers, jobbers and the 
retail trade are buying consistently, but 
in small lots for immediate needs. This, 
combined with freer instructions on old 
business, suffices to keep the trade fairly 
active, The bakers are the slowest in 
taking hold. 

Export trade in clears and low grade 
is holding up well. Inquiries are fairl 
active, and demand is well scattered. 
There is a general feeling of improve- 
ment noticeable almost everywhere. First 
clear would move better if a lower price 
could be made. Germany is a heavy 
buyer of second clears. The United 
Kingdom is taking fair quantities, and a 
satisfactory amount of other business is 
going to the Continent. 

Flour prices advanced about 25c over 
last week’s quotations. Hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, is quoted at $9@9.25, 95 
per cent at $8.40@8.70, and straight 
grade at $8.30@8.50. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $6.30@ 
6.70, second clear at $5.25@5.75, and low 
grade at $4.75@5. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...csccscccevess 75,100 66 
Last week ......sccsceeees 71,080 63 
YOOP QBO .cvccccccccvevcce 66,000 66 
TWO Years ABO ....-seeceee 62,800 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 438,870 218,172 49 
Last week ...... 438,870 210,663 48 
Year ago ......-. 436,170 258,023 69 
Two years ago... 409,470 201,666 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,304 bbls this week, 9,526 last 
week, 4,675 a year ago and 13,163 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five report do- 
mestic business good, 44 fair, and 29 
slow and quiet. 

MILLFEED 


A slow and featureless trade is re- 
ported this week. Demand and offer- 
ings are both light, and what demand 
exists is for quick shipment. There was 
some inquiry among local jobbers, but 
outside buyers are scarce. Light mill op- 
erations have caused an advance over 
last week’s quotations. Bran is quoted 
at $20.40@21 ton, brown shorts at $22 
@23 and gray shorts at $23@24, 


THE GREEN BUG AND ITS ILLS 


That a long period of cold weather 
down around zero is required to effec- 
tively destroy the green bug is the opin- 
ion of C. E, Sanborn, state entomologist 
at College Station, Texas, expressed in 
an interesting letter received by the W. 
H. Marshall Commission Co. Mr. San- 
born says, in part: , 

“Green bugs do not lay eggs, except 
a very few late in the fall of the year. 
The eggs deposited at that time are so 
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few in number that a man would starve 
to death collecting them in the open 
fields at $50 per dozen. In Texas I 


‘found that during November and De- 


cember a few eggs were deposited. I ob- 
tained these results in cages where I 
kept large numbers of the bugs in the 
fields. e eggs are, in accordance with 
the provision of nature, developed to 
carry the green bugs through the winters 
that woul be so severe as to freeze the 
living forms to death. Long periods of 
cold weather down around zero are re- 
quired to kill the green bug. For in- 
stance, with a minimum of four degrees 
and a maximum of 36 degrees Fahrenheit 
they can reproduce. 

“In the ice plant at College Station, 
Texas, I kept a colony about a week in 
a temperature of freezing. The wheat 
plants on which I had them in a pot were 
nearly killed as a result, but the green 
bugs began to work soon after I brought 
them to the sunshine and a moderate 
temperature. Fifteen or 20 degrees 
would probably kill them if they were 
subjected to it for two or three weeks 
at a stretch. 

“The parasites cannot move about 
much until the temperature gets above 
36. If they have not emer, from the 
green bug they will remain dormant. 
Those that are out will live but a few 
days in such weather. 

“According to the experiments, based 
on the temperature and the development 
of the parasite, it required 114 to 140 
days, with a range of mean temperature 
of 35, for development; 2314 days with 
a range of mean temperature of 55@59; 
161 days with a range of 60@65; 131, 
days with a range of 60@70; 11 days 
with a range of 70@72. 

“We need parasites and 70 degrees 
temperature. It is most too early in the 
season to expect 60@70 degree weather 
for periods of two or three weeks at a 
time.” 

CHARLES H. RIDGWAY INJURED 

Charles H. Ridgway, representing a 
number of mill mutual companies at 
Kansas City and a member of the Kan- 
sas state senate, was severely injured at 
Topeka yesterday when his motor car 
struck a street car pole. Mr. Ridgway’s 
injuries consisted of a dislocated shoul- 
der, and severe cuts aud bruises about 
the head and face. 


FARMERS’ MEASURES PASSED 
The Missouri house of representatives, 


‘by an overwhelming majority, Tuesday, 


passed the three farmer bills declaring 
against live stock and grain exchanges, 
and forcing grain exchanges to open 
their membership to shippers’ organiza- 
tions. One bill provides the same prices 
to be paid for farm products in the 
same localities, which is designed to pro- 
tect the small buyers and the farmers. 
The bills declaring the grain exchanges 
to be public markets were fought by the 
commission men and the exchanges. H. 
J. Diffenbaugh and George H. Davis, of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, were 
in Jefferson City the first of the week to 
protest against these provisions, and 
other Board of Trade members spent 
much time at the capital opposing the 
bills. 
NOTES 


Cc. L. Fontaine, Jr., of the General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, is in St. 
Louis. 

P. W. Pritcherd, of the Overland 
Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in town 
this week. 

Fred Hoos, manager of the Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is on a trip to 
Panama and Cuba. 

A. S. Cain, sales manager of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was here this week. 


Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was in Kansas 
City, Friday, on a tour of southwestern 
markets. 

J. V. Burroughs, president of the 
Plainville (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in Kansas City this week. 

E. Lee Heidenreich, of the Burrell 
Raghuorring Co., this city, is on an ex- 
tended business trip in the South. 

W. B. Madaus, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent the 
week-end at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas ae 
Kansas, visited in Kansas City this week. 

J. F. Baldwin, treasurer and manager 
of the Shawnee Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, called on local trade this week. 

Charles McGinniss, who succeeded L. 


L. Peter as manager for the Alva (Okla.) 


Roller Mills Co., was in Kansas City on 
Thursday. 


J. J, Buhler, secretary and treasurer 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., called on the Kansas City trade last 
Wednesday. 


H. A. Perfect, of the A. H. Perfect 
Co., wholesale grocers of Fort Wayne 
and Huntington, Ind., called on local 
trade this week. 

C. T. Bramblett, manager of the south- 
eastern office of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, was in Kan- 
sas City yesterday. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a pleasure trip to California. 


The Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
moved its offices this week from the 
Waldheim Building to new quarters at 
913-14-15 New York Life Building. 

Charles L. Roos, manager of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, is 
spending several days visiting his mother 
at his former home, New Ulm, Minn. 

H. W. Tilten, traffic manager of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was in Kansas City Tuesday on his way 
to the southeastern rate hearing at St. 
Louis. 

R. E. Jackson has been engaged by 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation to 
represent it in a part of Iowa, working 
under M. R. Golden, district sales man- 
ager, with offices at Davenport. 

M. R. Hindman, until now connected 
with the sales department of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas. 

F. C. Vincent, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co.,, 
Kansas City, and former president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, sailed Fri- 
day for a three months’ stay in Europe. 


The Wholesale Flour & Feed Co., Mc- 
Alester, Okla., recently incorporated 
there, will confine its business to flour, 
feed and field seeds. In addition to 
covering McAlester locally, it has two 
salesmen on the road. 

The Arkansas Mill & Grain Co., re- 
cently organized at Hoxie, Ark., with a 
capital of $100,000, is operating the chop 
and meal mill formerly owned by- the 
Hoxie Milling Co., and doing a general 
business in mill products. C. C. Cherry 
is vice president and active manager. 


William J. McNeil, of the Barnes- 
Piazzek Co., has applied for membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade, hav- 
ing purchased for $8,000 a confiscated 
certificate forfeited last April. This 
price is $7,000 below the fixed price of 
treasury memberships, but is at about 
the market level of certificates. 


The scale test car bill, fostered by the 
Kansas grain inspection department, 
passed the house of representatives of 
the Kansas legislature this week. The 
bill requires the purchase by the state of 
a scale test car, and further requires the 
railroads to transport it to any place in 
the state to any track scale station. 

“The farmer interests represented in 
the Kansas legislature are united in their 
stand against the bill advocated by Gov- 
ernor Henry J. Allen for the consolidation 
of all agricultural boards and commis- 
sions under a commissioner and an “ag- 
ricultural senate.” It is predicted that 
the bill will be killed when it comes up 
for passage. 
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The Great Northern Railroad has, ef- 
fective March 15, 1921, established a line 
of through rates from practically all its 
Montana points to Omaha, which re- 
sults in a reduction of rates to Kansas 
City, inasmuch as the new Omaha com- 
bination will be less than the existing 
basis. The rates to Omaha range 48@6lc, 


The administration agricultural bill 
consolidating 68 departments under one 
head was passed by the house of the Mis- 
souri legislature Tuesday. If the bill 
passes the senate and becomes a law, it 
will abolish the office of state grain and 
warehouse commissioner, held by James 
T. Bradshaw, whose tenure was due to 
run until 1923, and is expected to effect 
an annual saving of $150,000. 


The tariffs proposing an increase in 
the proportional rate from Kansas City 
to New Orleans (domestic) from 38c 
to 53c, and numerous other large in- 
creases to Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez 
and other points in the Mississippi valley, 
have been suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until June 28, 
pending a hearing and investigation of 
the new tariffs. The hearing is set for 
March 21. ‘ 


E. E. Reed, formerly a flour salesman 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, but for several months past 
representing the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration in Missouri territory, died sud- 
denly on Feb. 26. Mr. Reed was a na- 
tive Missourian, quite generally known in 
the trade through Missouri and usually 
spoken of as the “Senator.” His only 
son has also been employed by the Weber 


‘ company as a salesman in Missouri ter- 


ritory. 

A bill was introduced in the Kansas 
legislature this week providing for the 
refinancing of the old Leavenworth and 
Topeka line, a railroad owned and op- 
erated by farmers and business men and 
the only “community railroad” of the 
kind in the United States, by levying a 
special tax upon property owners in the 
district for the purpose of paying the 
deficit in the operation of any railroad 
traversing the benefit district, above the 
revenues derived from the operation of 
the road. If the bill becomes a law it 
will be the only road that is financed by 
a general tax upon the communities 
through which it runs. 


SALINA 


Sauna, Kansas, March 5.—A slightly 
improved demand for flour is reported 
by local millers during the past 10 days, 
quotations on fancy p Bee patent in 98’s, 
cotton, delivered Kansas City, ranging 
$9.25@9.75 bbl; —— grade, $8.50@9. 
Clears are in good demand, quotations 
in 140’s, jutes, delivered Kansas City, 
ranging $5.25@5.75 bbl. Millfeed is also 
in good demand, with prices on bran, in 
new 100-lb burlaps, delivered Kansas 
City, ranging $1@1.10 per 100 lbs; shorts, 
$1.10@1.25. 

Wheat stocks show a slight decrease, 
and also car lot receipts from the coun- 
try, the result of a continued unwilling- 
ness on the part of the farmer to sell his 
wheat at under $1.50, net, at country 
points. In Saline County it is reliably 
estimated that there still remains in the 
hands of the farmers 40 per cent of this 
year’s crop, and those holding it are in 
position to continue to do so for a con- 
siderable time. Estimates as to the 
amount of wheat still in the farmers’ 
hands in the territory west of Salina 
range from 25 to 38 per cent. Equip- 
ment is plentiful, and the wheat can be 
moved immediately, should selling de- 
velop. 

Kansas is still experiencing an unusual- 
ly open, sunshiny winter, accompanied 
by comparatively strong winds. Up to 
the present practically no serious dam- 
age is reported, although if the winds 
should continue, without some early re- 
lief in the way of moisture, much damage 
might result. There is plenty of moisture 
in the subsoil, but the ground surround- 
ing the plant is unusually dry and loose, 
and in places the plant is not as sturdy 
as it should be. There is no reliable re- 
port, so far, as to damage from insects. 


FARMERS PLAN GRAIN AGENCY 

At a meeting of 250 representatives 
of the farmers’ and co-operative eleva- 
tors of Kansas and adjoining states, held 
at Salina, Thursday, an organization of 
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the Midwest Farmers’ ‘Terminal Grain 
Agency, with a capital of $1,000,000, was 
effected. The object of the organization 
is to handle the products of the farms 
of Kansas and adjoining states direct, 
and get them on the central markets 
without the aid of middlemen. The 
agency will have headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, with branches in Salina, Wichita 
and Hutchinson, and will be maintained 
through a membership fee of $25, the af- 
filiated elevators also subscribing to 
capital stock in the organization on the 
basis of amount of business done. 

The presiding officer was Maurice Mc- 
Auliffe, president of the Farmers’ Union 
of Kansas. Attention was called to the 
plan adopted at the St. Louis conference 
some time ago regarding co-operative 
elevators for marketing farmers’ grain, 
and the erection or purchase of a ter- 
minal elevator at Kansas City was con- 
sidered. All those present had to have 
credentials, the committee examining 
them being composed of representatives 
of the Farmers’ Union, the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Equity 
Union. 

E. M. Pollard, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union, led the discussion, urging the 
necessity of having the proposed organi- 
zation a regular member of the grain ex- 
change in which it does business. 

This meeting is said to be one of the 
most important that the co-operative ele- 
vators of Kansas and the neighboring 
states have held, and it is the first time 
the several organizations have ever got 
together in an endeavor to co-operate in 
finding a common svlution of the farm- 
ers’ agricultural and marketing problems. 


NOTES 

Horatio V. Nye, general manager of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, of 
this city, is in Kansas City on business. 

Fred C. Tullis, Indiana representative 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
spent a couple of days in Salina this 
week. . 

L. E. Moses, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, was in Enterprise, 
Wednesday, attending the funeral of 
Christian Hoffman. 

J. R. Miller, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and Paul Bossemeyer, manager of 
the grain department of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent two days in 
Hutchinson this week. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., March 5.— 
There are no dry spots in the wheat belt 
of Oklahoma, according to the state 
board of agriculture, and wheat is mak- 
ing excellent progress. The snow in the 
latter part of February assured mois- 
ture sufficient to last it until the first of 
summer, or at least to the dry-wind pe- 
riod. Wheat planted in September is in 
better condition than that planted later. 
All classes have a good root. The green 
bug damage is slight. . 

NOTES 

The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has been admitted to do business 
in Oklahoma, with an initial capital in- 
vestment of $20,000. 

A. G. Hinn, of Plainview, Texas, who 
recently completed a grain elevator there 
at a cost of $250,000, is making plans 
for installing a flour and feed mill. 

Fire recently destroyed the mill, eleva- 
tor and warehouse of the Elk City 
(Okla.) Milling Co. The loss was_ par- 
tially covered ‘by insurance. Consider- 
able grain and feed were destroyed. 

W. L. Frieze, formerly manager of the 
Federal Baking Co.’s plant at Amarillo, 
Texas, has been made general manager 
of the southwestern division of the com- 
pany’s business, and will be stationed 
at Amarillo. Lately he has been in 
charge of the company’s Temple, Texas, 
plant. 

Millers are slightly more optimistic, 
due to predictions generally that busi- 
ness conditions will be greatly improved 
by summer. They look for readjustment 
to have advanced far toward a normal 
scale by fall. They are not optimistic 


with respect to export conditions, and 
are waiting eagerly for news from Wash- 
ington as to the attitude of the Harding 
administration toward foreign affairs. 
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OLD TRADE ABUSE RETURNING 


It is not uncommon just now to hear 
some trade member report an occasional 
consignment of a car or two of flour. It 
would hardly be within the power of 
business tradition to break down a long 
established custom that for years pre- 
vailed. In Chicago there are a few old 
and highly esteemed flour houses that 
years ago took in the products of cer- 
tain mills, advanced a certain amount on 
the shipment, sold the products at such 
price as could be obtained, deducted a 
fee and remitted the balance. 

The trade then rather considered such 
business as coming within the rights of 
the miller and middleman, even though 
some concerns might be questioned as to 
just how much they really did obtain for 
the flour, and just how much was a fair 
fee for handling the transaction. The 
flour firms of the questionable class 
passed out of existence, and with them 
the consignment of flour, except in re- 
mote instances. 

During the past month or so the con- 
signment epidemic has again broken out 
and, while not in as malignant a form 
as in former years, it is of sufficient im- 
portance to cause many old trade mem- 
bers to wonder if we are to have another 
run of the disease that causes failures 
and financial trouble with many mills, 
mainly those of the smaller class. It 
will not be pleasing news to certain mills, 
mainly in the spring wheat states, and 
some of larger capacity, to read that 
their offers here of round lots are trade 
topics. 

A lot of ten thousand barrels of spring 
wheat flour from a well-known mill was 
offered on consignment to a wholesale 
flour firm this week on the basis of pay- 
ment at such time as the flour is used or 
sold. Other lots are offered here on 
documents carrying a sixty-day payment 
clause, and some even on open accounts. 
This sort of business is the worst kind 
of trouble maker in a market like Chi- 
cago. Its members seem to have full 
knowledge at all times of low priced, 
distress flour, and when a mill offers its 
flour at figures less than the price of 
wheat. If such trade gossip is so easily 
disseminated, think of what has been the 
stir here, of late, by the giving out of the 
names of mills wanting to consign flour, 
and of the lots and terms they base their 
offers on. 

Years ago, when the consignment busi- 
ness was common and millers were being 
obliged to confer with their bankers on 
how they stood financially, a large mill- 
ers’ meeting was called, and one of the 
subjects of discussion was that of con- 
signing flour. Some of the older mem- 
bers will recall a miller, since deceased, 
who, during his plea for a final stamp- 
ing out of the custom, said, “Gentlemen, 
go back home and stop this sort of thing, 
and prevail upon your neighboring mill- 
ers to do likewise, for if you do not, take 
it from me that consignment means as- 
signment.” 

It is hoped that these lines will come 
within the notice of every miller who is 
so anxious to sell his products that he is 
willing to grind his wheak (that is at all 
times merchantable) into flour that can 
find no direct market, and when peddled 
out unquestionably will show a loss to the 
miller and an unsatisfactory business 
transaction for the middleman. 





FLOUR REVIEW 


As predicted a few days ago, there is 
a noticeable scarcity of first and second 


clear flour, spring and hard winter, and 
a strong indication that they will con- 
tinue to be scarce until there is an in- 


creased production of all mill products. . 


Those who have been in the market for 
clear grades this week have had to do 
considerable shopping to obtain any- 
where near the quantities wanted. 

The export business is decidedly mud- 
dled up. The sales reported a week ago 
of flour to Greece, Poland and the 
Czecho-Slovakian government dwindled 
somewhat, though there continue to be 
inquiries for flour that can be purchased 
at a low value to go to these and other 
countries. If foreign countries like 
Greece could, and would, make use of 
soft wheat flour, then apparently there 
would not be such a scarcity of first and 
second clears in the Northwest and 
Southwest. 

Flour values in Chicago advanced 20 
@40c during the week, depending largely 
upon how keen the millers were for 
business. It is said by those who travel 
that two or three of the larger eastern 
markets are in a worse condition than is 
Chicago, as regards distress flour, con- 
signments and offerings by millers on 
easy terms. 

In Chicago, bakers of the larger class 
who, as a rule, carry flour supplies to 
last them at least four to eight weeks, 
are operating with only enough on hand 
to meet their requirements for not more 
than two weeks in advance. Those who 
know the trade conditions in the East 
claim that the larger bakers there are 
situated the same as those in this mar- 
ket, because they all lack confidence. 
Those who study milling and the selling 
of flour seem to be of the opinion that 
this lack of confidence is going to con- 
tinue, which may result in as much flour 
being consumed in the long run, but in 
purchases made in as small quantities as 
possible. 

The tea and coffee chain stores and 
commissary departments of the larger 
class of chain restaurants, all of which 
use a considerable quantity of flour, and 
formerly never bought less than carload 
lots, are now contracting for 100 to 200 
bbls, as needed. Therefore, the jobber 
of flour is doing the larger portion of the 
business today, but he in turn is confin- 
ing his purchases from mills to a low 
level. 

It is difficult to believe that the con- 
sumption of flour is not as large as it 
was. The merchant bakers report a fall- 
ing off in their business, and a large cur- 
tailment of employees in their plants, yet 
it is fair to presume that, if the baker is 
not producing bread and rolls, the flour 
is going into consumption through the 
homes. , 

Millfeeds are decidedly scarce, even 
though the weather has been favorable 
for outdoor feeding practically all win- 
ter. The lighter grades of feed are 
higher by 75c@$1 ton than a week ago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRES WOON 2 scccdesvcecices 15,250 54 
LOSt WOOK 2... .ccccccscecce 13,750 48 
FORP GOO cccccoccssccssees 22,000 82 
TWO YearB AGO .....cescees 23,250 89 


CONCERNING LOCAL FLOUR SALES 


A fair barometer of the flour business, 
as affecting the sales to the retail trade 
and into the homes, is that of the sales- 
men who sell small lots, especially those 
representing the Minneapolis mills. One 
of them, in commenting on why he 
thought business has not beén quite up 
to the usual level of late, said today: 

“In the section of Chicago where my 
trade lies, and I think it is quite true in 
other parts where the population is made 


‘ticket 
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up largely of the laboring class, we find 
that when the housewife goes to the store 
to make her purchases, and flour is on 
the list, she buys today not more than 
\%, sack, many of them being content with 
a 5-lb sack. When times are normal this 
class of trade buys largely of 14-bbl 
sacks. Now they seem to prefer buving 
less, and oftener, even if their flour bill 
at the end of the month is more. 
“Another thing is that, when the house- 
wife finds her flour in the bin down about 
halfway she bakes less, and tries to 
economize so far as possible in the use 
of flour products, or until next payday. 
Some claim that, with the laboring class, 
there is always the same amount of flour 
consumed. ‘This may be true, but the 
5-lb sack to the apartment homes and 
the 14-bbl sack into the laboring man’s 
home is quite the custom nowadays.” 


FEED MERCHANT FOUND GUILTY 


Thomas W. Keelin, of T. W. Keelin & 
Co., feed, grain and hay dealers at 166- 
170 North Carpenter Street, was ex- 
pelled from the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Tuesday, after a trial lasting three 
hours. He failed to appear or offer any 
defense against the charges of short 
weighting on feed sales, which led to his 
indictment. 

Until last January Mr. Keelin was one 
of the largest hay, grain, feed and coal 
dealers in the city. In January he was 
indicted on a charge of short weighting 
loads of feed by means of a double scale 
system, paying weighers and 
teamsters to pass underweight loads. 
Where the weights were questioned the 
correct scale tickets were given the buy- 
ers, but in other cases the tickets are 
said to have shown from 500 to 4,000 
Ibs more than were actually delivered. 
This practice is said to have been goin 
on for several years, and to have nette 
more than $1,000,000. 

A special committee of the Board of 
Trade worked on the case for more than 
a month. Its report led the directors to 
take up the case. J. W. Badenoch and 
Albert J. Kemper, officials of the Hay, 
Grain, and Feed Dealers’ Association, 
were appoinied as special prosecutors. 
This was the first case in the history of 
the board where the vote for expulsion 
was unanimous. A membership is worth 
$7,500, which is lost by expulsion. 

The sale of Mr. Keelin’s warehouse on 
North. Carpenter Street was reported 
within the last two weeks. 


GRAIN MARKET NOTES 


Chicago stocks are the lowest at this 
time in 13 years; also the visible supply, 
except for 1918, when it was 18,000,000 
bus less than at present. 

Grain prices were on the upward 
course five days the past week, with a 
break of over 2c on wheat today, and 
nearly 1c on corn, due to profit taking. 

The Armour Grain Co. loaded out 2,- 
000,000 bus corn for export and took in 
1,400,000 bus at its elevators here the 
past week. Its sales for export average 
close to 300,000 bus per day. 

Export buying of wheat was of fair 
volume. Italy bought two cargoes at the 
Gulf, Germany took two cargoes of Pa- 
cific Coast wheat from England, and 
Scandinavia bought small lots of Mani- 
tobas. 

Hessian fly reports from the soft win- 
ter wheat sections are becoming more nu- 
merous, and are confirmed by the gov- 
ernment. Whether they will damage the 
wheat crop to any extent is dependent 
upon weather conditions later in the sea- 
son. The Hessian fly is always prevalent 
in southern Illinois and Indiana. 

Milling demand for wheat has fallen 
off and the largest cash handlers selling 
only a few cars a day. One of the cash 
houses took wheat out of store and sold 
it on track. Lowering of premiums and 
in the spread between March and May 
wheat, which at one time was llc and 
later 814c, made an uncomfortable posi- 
tion for cash wheat holders. 

A little damage has been done to wheat 
and oats, but the plants are healthy, with 
good roots and, even were the leaves de- 
stroyed, the loss might largely be re- 
covered should weather conditions be 
favorable. Much of the weather there 
has been favorable for green bug propa- 
gation, and unfavorable to development 
of its enemies. More buying orders ac- 
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companied the scattered reports of green 
bugs than at any other time. 

Corn reserves are 1,505,000,000 bus, or 
47.5 per cent of the 1920 crop, compared 
with the government figures of 1,070,- 
677,000 bus, or 37.5 per cent, as the re- 
vised returns of last year. There is a 
disappearance since Nov. 1 of 1,831,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,895,000,000 
last year; of oat stocks, 621,000,000 bus, 
compared with 418,983,000 last year, the 
percentage being 43.2, against 34 last 
year. Estimates of wheat stock include 
seed requirements. 

The wheat market has shown a great 
deal of strength most of the past week, 
with irregular advances and more than 
the usual run of constructive news. Re- 
ports of green bugs in Oklahoma were 
more numerous. A Chicago man who 
went to Texas to oe the green 
bug situation said he found many around 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Sherman, and 
there is a strip of country about 50 miles 
wide extending up to Oklahoma City that 
is infected with them. 

Omaha is consigning wheat to Chicago, 
and Minneapolis millers have bought 
wheat in that market and in Kansas City 
the past week. Kansas City offered 
wheat to Chicago, and a few consign- 
ments are coming this way. A car of 
wheat from Oklahoma reached Chicago 
this week having a great deal of weevil 
in it. On one day seven cars of wheat 
from Kansas City were received. The 
spread between March wheat at Kansas 
City and Chicago was 12c at one time. 
A widening of the spread between March 
wheat at Chicago and Minneapolis was 
on, and Minneapolis offered No. 3 dark 
northern wheat to come here. Early in 
the week 5c over March was asked, but 
sellers later got down to almost March 
price. 

The movement of corn has fallen off 
from the high mark of last week, al- 
though it was of good volume. Farmers’ 
sales have decreased, and export business 
continued of fair volume. Discounts on 
low grades remain about the same as 
they have been for several weeks, No. 5 
grades being 81,@9c under May, with 
bids of around 8c under May for ship- 
ment in 60 days. Country elevator 
stocks are light, as cars are plentiful and 
there has been no incentive to hold grain 
back, It is said that the movement of 
winter shelled corn is rapidly nearing its 
end, Domestic demand for corn has picked 
up slightly. In the speculative market, 
corn prices held well, being lowest at 
the opening of the week, and advancing 
4c bu, despite short selling. 


APPLETON’S NEW MILLING COMPANY 


The Willy Co. is the name of the new 
organization recently formed at Apple- 
ton, Wis., which has taken over the mill, 
elevator and other properties formerly 
owned by Willy & Co. The new corpora- 
tion is made up of A. L. Nichols, presi- 
dent, who is also president of the Mal- 
lott Wholesale Grocery Co., Chicago, and 
interested in a fruit packing plant and 
warehouse at Nichols, Wis; H. E. Mc- 
Eachron, formerly of Wausau, Wis., vice 
president, and Marie Ziegenhagen, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The firm has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000. 

Decided improvements are being made 
in the mill, power plant and storage. 
William Low, who recently resigned his 
position with the Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau, and who was formerly with 
mills in Minneapolis and Hastings, 
Minn., has been engaged by. the Willy 
Co. and is looking after the installation 
of the new equipment. Emil Torgerson, 
formerly with one of the mills at Wau- 
sau, will be sales manager. 

When the changes are made the plant 
will have a capacity of 500 bbls of wheat 
flour and 125 bbls of rye flour and corn 
goods, including flour, grits and meal. 
The mill will be equipped to produce not 
only spring but durum and soft wheat 
‘flour. The power plant is to be changed 
from steam to electricity, with 300 h-p. 

Mr. McEachron was born in Essex 
County, N. Y. After completing his 
schooling he moved west, and for 25 
years was active in the milling and grain 
business in Wausau. For a number of 
years he was head of the H. E. Mc- 
Eachron Co., one of the leading milling 
companies in the state. For the past 
year or so Mr. McEachron has been re- 
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siding in Chicago, and taking a rest from 
business duties. He is a practical miller 
in every way, and is well acquainted with 
the trade, which unquestionably will 
prove beneficial to the new organization. 

Miss Ziegenhagen had been with Willy 
& Co. for a number of years, and for 
the past four years had full management 
of the mill. 

NOTES 


W. Weis, secretary of the La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn. was here 
Wednesday on his way to eastern mar- 
kets. 

Flour stocks in Chicago, as reported 
by the inspector for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, on March 1, 1921, were 36,700 
bbls; Feb. 1, 1921, 36,500; March 1, 1920, 
71,200. 

Paul Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, millers’ agents, is in the East call- 





Updike Milling Co., Omaha, spent the 
latter part of the week in Chicago, and 
will visit near-by territory for another 
week. He had been in the eastern mar- 
kets, mainly New York, since Jan, 4. 
Mr. Laird said that there is a noticeable 
scarcity of first and second clear grades 
in eastern markets. He believes that 
trade is possible, but not of large vol- 
ume, and that there will be more activity 
in the sale of flour of the upper grades 
if first and second clears continue to be 
scarce. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., March 5,—Flour 
trade remains restricted in volume, with 
the demand still confined to urgent needs. 
The stiffening tendency of the wheat 
market at midweek aroused some inter- 
est, but this appears to have passed 


Henry E. McEachron 
Vice president of the Willy Co., Appleton, Wis. 


ing on the flour trade in the principal 
cities. He attended the inauguration in 
Washington on Friday. 


A Kansas milling concern received the 
award this week by the War department 
on 500 bbls of what is said to be a 95 
per cent hard winter flour, at $7.37, jute, 
Chicago. Most bids were over $8. 


A. L. Cardozo, of Cardozo & Boek- 
man, importers, Amsterdam, Holland, 
will be in this country until March 26, 
when he will sail for home from New 
York. He visited the trade here Monday 
and Tuesday on his way to the North- 
west. 


H. E. McEachron, who recently pur- 
chased an interest in the Willy Co., mill- 
ers, Appleton, Wis., and who has been 
making his home in Chicago for about 
a year, is moving his family to Appleton, 
He is arranging for new installation of 
mill equipment, and visited millbuilders 
here and in Milwaukee on Monday. 


A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 


. Millers’ National Federation, who makes 


his home in Minneapolis, was here Wed- 
nesday, conferring with Secretary Hus- 
band on milling matters. Mr. Goetzmann 
left that evening for Washington, D. C., 
and will spend about a month in that 
city and coast ports looking after the 
possibilities of a resumption of the ex- 
port business, and a general improve- 
ment in the handling of flour for ship- 
ment abroad when placed aboard steam- 
ships. 


J. O. Laird, assistant manager of the 


away with an easier tendency in grain 
markets. Near the close of the week 
some excellent inquiry emanated from 
the East, but this so far has not been 
represented by much business. It remains 
as difficult as before to get negotiations 
past the inquiry stage. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $9.65@10, and straight at 
$8.80@9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for fancy clear flour continues 
good, and some betterment is found in the 
demand for second clear, although trade 
in the low grades is still far from satis- 
factory. Choice grades are moving pro- 
portionately better than any other class 
of flour, but this movement is of a halt- 
ing nature, inquiry as well as sales being 
spasmodic ‘and following market trends 
very closely. The bakery trade, which 
has been complaining about a less active 
demand for bread as well as other goods, 
is reflecting this sentiment into its flour 
purchases. There is practically no ex- 
port demand of any consequence, al- 
though some of the inquiry during the 
last two to three days involved some pos- 
sible foreign shipments. Fancy clear was 
offered at $6.25@6.80, and second clear 
at $4.25@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Analysis of conditions appertaining to 
trading in Kansas flour reveals a rather 
apathetic attitude on the part of the 
usual buyers. The stagnation in trade 
has resulted in a decline of values dur- 
ing the week. Jobbers in this market are 
hardly satisfied with the volume of trans- 
actions, especially since bakery buyers 
are not taking hold in their accustomed 
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manner. Even grocery demand, which 
has been showing slow but gradual im- 
provement in recent weeks, seems to have 
been checked, and fears expressed earlier 
that economic conditions might result in 
this direction may be now in the process 
of confirmation. Canadian flour continues 
to attract some patronage, but buyers in- 
sist that rags to jobbers by mills are 
much too high in proportion to the prices 
asked for the same quality of domestic 
grades to make them attractive. Kan- 
sas patent was offered at $8.75@9.25 for 
fancy, and $8.25@9 for standard; Cana- 
dian fancy at $9@9.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The improvement noted in the rye flour 
market for the last two months is not 
being carried forward as had been ex- 
pected. In fact, millers as well as deal- 
ers say that there has been a slackening 
of demand. Output has been sustained 
at a high point, but how long this can 
be maintained is a question, for new busi- 
ness has been falling off to some extent 
for several days. Some mills, however, 
insist that rye flour trade is more active 
than that in wheat flour, and they have 
no complaint to make. In any event, 
business is only fair. Pure white rye 
flour was quoted at $9.25, straight at 
$8.35@8.65, and dark at $5.80@7.55, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Prices on corn flour and corn meal 
have advanced slightly because of a 
higher level of cash and future corn 
values but, contrary to the expectations 
of some, this has not brought any par- 
ticular response in the way of buying. 
The corn flour market has settled down 
to a more regular demand, but this is 
confined within narrow limits and mills 
are able to keep up only a light output 
schedule. Corn flour was quoted at $2.05 
@2.10, corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn 
grits at $1.95@2, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


TRIS WECK .ccsccccs 24,000 6,190 26 

Last week ......... 24,000 5,800 25 

LGM VORP wcccsccves 24,000 4,500 19 

Two years ago...... 18,000 11,500 64 
MILLFEED 


The volume of business in millfeeds 
showed a healthy increase over last week, 
but the improvement was only relative, 
and is attributed largely to the exigencies 
of a situation brought on by radical 
changes in weather conditions, especially 
in the East. This brought out some 
buying for prompt shipment; otherwise, 
trading was very dull. Price changes 
have not been of much importance. 
Early in the week both bran and mid- 
dlings underwent a decline of 50c@$1 
ton, but a firmer tone is now evident. 
Oil meal is 50c ton higher, while brew- 
ers’ dried grains are 50c ton lower. 
Hominy feed has been advanced $1 ton. 


NOTES 


A charter has been granted to the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative Association of 
Lake Nebagamont, Wis. The capital 
stock is $5,000, and the incorporators are 
J. D. Rowe, Nick Abraham, and others. 

Milwaukee flour stocks.on March 1, 
as reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, were 22,- 
208 bbls, on Feb. 1 22,076, March 1, 1920, 
19,758, March 1, 1919, 14,671, March 1, 
1918, 7,430, and March 1, 1917, 8,440. 

The Langlade Co-Operative Co., Anti- 
go, Wis., has purchased the former plant 
of the Citizens’ Brewing Co., with the 
exception of the bottling house and of- 
fice building. The Langlade company 
has occupied a part of the property for 
some time as an office and warehouse. 
The additional space provided by the 
purchase will enable it to make a gener- 
ous increase in its warehouse, and stock 
and office rooms. 

Directors of the Willy Co., of Apple- 
ton, Wis., the new $125,000 corporation 
organized to succeed the business of 
Willy & Co., are James McRae, P. M. 
Conkey, G. E. Buchanan, Malachi Ryan, 
and the officers, A. L. Nichols, H. E. 
McEachron and Marie Ziegenhagen. The 
work of overhauling and enlarging the 
capacity of the mill was started March 
1. A new corn mill is one of the main 
improvements. William Lowe, formerly 
with large Minneapolis mills, has joined 
the company as head miller. 


H. N. Wuson. 
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AMERICA’S BURBANK OF THE SOIL 


(Continued from page 1108.) 


Numerous colleges and universities, in- 
cluding various correspondence schools, 
have successfully attacked the problem, 
but all that has been done is but a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with what 
might and should be accomplished in this 
field. It was with all this in mind that 
the International Harvester Company 
decided to establish what would, in ef- 
fect, be a vast extension university. 

In casting about for some one to direct 
this enterprise, the services of Professor 
Perry G. Holden were secured. Profes- 
sor Holden has long had an international 
reputation as one of the foremost agri- 
cultural experts of our time in connec- 
tion with public institutions in three 
states and with great private enterprises. 
He has been described as the Burbank 
of the soil—the man who set King Corn 
upon its throne and crowned Alfalfa 
queen. He has been called a missionary, 
a preacher, a philosopher, a prophet, and 
a teacher—a professor in the university 
of the great outdoors. More than any 
other man he has set agricultural 
America to moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

When the conception of this new field 
for extension work had been outlined to 
Professor Holden, he was quick to see 
the possibilities for good of such an or- 
ganization, and the result was that he ac- 
cepted the position, and immediately en- 
tered upon a programme for worldwide 
teaching of agriculture. 

That was eight years ago. In these 
eight years he and his assistants have co- 
operated in organizing and conducting 
over a hundred campaigns for agricul- 
tural education, have spoken at nearly 
fifty thousand meetings, and in order to 
meet these engagements have travelled 
approximately three million miles by rail- 
road and over one million miles by auto- 
mobile, while their activities have reached 
the enormous total of twenty million 
people. 

One of the first things to which Pro- 
fessor Holden turned his attention was 
the agricultural problem of the Pacific 





Northwest—the one-crop system. Great 
tracts of land had been seeded to wheat 
year after year until the soil was becom- 
ing worn out, robbed of the elements 
necessary for the growth of plant life. 
He decided at once that the remedy was 
the growing of alfalfa, that wonderful 
plant which is not only a money making 
crop in itself, but possesses the magic 
power of putting nitrogen and organic 
matter into the soil. Thereupon was or- 
ganized the inland empire alfalfa cam- 
paign, and, in co-operation with six great 
railroad systems, Professor Holden and 
his assistants started a campaign for 
alfalfa on every farm. 

The result of this campaign, which 
lasted six weeks and embraced thousands 
of meetings in the towns and in the coun- 
try, was to put millions of dollars into 
the pockets of the farmers of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Following this, 
a similar campaign was organized for 
the purpose of inducing the farmers of 
Arkansas to adopt a system of crop di- 
versification. How well it succeeded is 
evidenced by the fact that, according to 
the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 
$30,744,150 were added to the wealth of 
the state in a single year. 

Thus one by one the states of the 
Union are being covered by Professor 
Holden and his army of experts, the 
campaigns in each instance being per- 
tinent to the direct needs of the people 
of the territory. They not only talk 
about soil improvement, crop increases, 
stock breeding, etc., but sanitation, bet- 
ter homes, better roads, “swat the fly,” 
fruit and vegetable canning, and a multi- 
tude of other subjects. 

Nor are their activities confined alone 
to their field operations. Another phase 
of the agricultural extension depart- 
ment’s propaganda is the publication of 
a series of bulletins which have set a 
new pace for the issue of public docu- 
ments. They contain the last word in 
scientific research in’ the subjects they 
treat. The illustrations speak for them- 
selves. The language is clear and con- 


Demonstrating the Method of Inoculating Alfalfa Seed Before Planting 
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Advertising an Alfalfa Meeting to the Farmers 


cise. A farmer, or a teacher who teaches 
agriculture, possesses an excellent work- 
ing library if he has access to a complete 
file of these publications. They epito- 
mize the best and most recent investiga- 
tions and results in farming. They 
should be placed in the library of every 
rural school in the land. Granges could 
do no better service than to aid in the 
distribution of this valuable literature. 

Their “charts” are especially illuminat- 
ing, and tell some interesting stories in 
a manner that is indisputable. And 
then there are lantern slides elaborating 
the special subjects in attractive form, 
and the prepared outline lectures to go 
with them. Thousands of meetings have 
been held throughout the country at 
which these charts and slides have been 
exhibited and these lectures given. Maps 
marked with stars showing where meet- 
ings have been held look like maps of the 
Milky Way. 

There is, of course, no charge for this 
service. All the agricultural extension 
department wishes to know is that those 
who make use of it have a definite plan 


of action, and follow this plan and re- 
port results. It is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for teachers to secure the proper 
material for their schools, for superin- 
tendents to benefit the citizenship of a 
district or county and, by co-operating 
with the agencies here freely offered, 
carry on the work which will tend to 
improve the social and financial stand- 
ards of those among whom they work. 

A visit to the great department pre- 
sided over by Professor Holden is a 
revelation. It is a veritable power house 
of enthusiasm. Every one connected 
with it is an expert in the line assigned; 
they are not merely employees working 
for salaries, but inspired apostles of im- 
provement in the field of agriculture and 
community betterment. They are not 
salesmen with goods to exhibit and ex- 
ploit. There is nothing to sell in this 
huge department. There are ideas and 
ideals in plenty, ready made and ready 
to send out over the country wherever 
there is demand, but not for a price, ex- 
cept the reward that comes in the form 
of consciousness of worthy service. 





WHY THE FLOUR MARKET IS SO DULL 





Chicago Flour Jobbers, Brokers and Trade Members Express Their Views 
on the Subject—Opinions Show a Wide Divergence 


Cuicaco, Int., March 5.—A group of 
flour men were discussing trade condi- 
tions a few days ago, as they are known 
to do quite often, when one remarked: 
“I do not believe there are two who will 
agree as to what has brought about the 
dullness in the flour trade of late.” 

“The lowering in the price of pota- 
toes,” said one. 

“Not at all,” said another, “it’s the fall- 
ing off. of the number of laboring men 
now employed all over the country. These 
men are not carrying their lunches for 
their noonday meal as they have been 
doing.” 

“Have to eat, don’t they, whether em- 
ployed or remaining at home?” said an- 
other. 

“Well, as I view it,” remarked a bro- 
ker, who has considerable to do with the 
sale of flour to bakers, “I believe the 
housewife is doing her own baking and 
that has shut off, to a very considerable 
extent, the consumption of bakery 
goods.” 

“Now tell me, if you can,” rejoined an- 
other member of the group, “what dif- 
ference would there be whether the wife 
baked the bread or the baker did so? 
Would there not still be the same amount 
of flour used? You and many others in 
this game theorize too much, and don’t 
get anywhere. I am going to quit argu~ 
ing with anybody as to whether there is 
any dullness, if so what causes it, and 
beat into the game harder than ever, and 
quit this gloom business. You can’t 
make me believe there is not as much 
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flour being sold and consumed today as 
during ordinary times, and I'll bet an 
overnight dough ball that the broker who 
spends his time talking ‘has-been stuff’ 
and predicting a gloomy future is doing 
more to upset conditions than anybody 
else. Me for a more cheerful condition 
of affairs.” 

So, in order to bring about a general 
résumé of this timely subject, a number 
of the Chicago jobbers, brokers, bakers 
and middlemen were interviewed, and 
their opinions are given herewith. A few 
expressed themselves as being content 
with conditions, and could see nothing 
but a general betterment of trade affairs 
all around. 

ABNORMAL STOCKS 

L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co: “I believe the dull- 
ness in the flour business recently experi- 
enced by the trade is due primarily to 
abnormal stocks in the hands of the con- 
sumer previous to the beginning of this 
crop year. The sales of family flour for 
the first six months of our last crop year 
were phenomenal, resulting in mills grind- 
ing 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bbls of flour 
more during 1919 than the last five-year 
average. There is no doubt, too, that the 
smaller amount of waste due to the gen- 
eral necessity on the part of the large 
bread consumer to economize is making 
itself felt in the figures of this year’s 
consumption.” 

Nelson K. Reese, wholesale flour: “You 
are asking the same question that I have 
been putting to myself for the last three 
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or four months. Apparently the con- 
sumption among the small retail bakers 
has dropped about 40 per cent. The 
family trade of flour sold through the 
grocer is down to about half of what it 
used to be. I don’t see any way to ac- 
count for this state of affairs, except 
that the people have become more eco- 
nomical than formerly, and are substitut- 
ing potatoes for bread. How long this 
will keep up is hard to tell, but it ap- 
pears as if it will last for a good while.” 

Frederick C. Lang, Chicago manager 
of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc: “I be- 
lieve that other articles of food are be- 
ing consumed in much larger quantities 
now than a year ago, and that the con- 
sumption of bread, rolls, etc., is being 
lessened in consequence. A year ago po- 
tatoes were 75c a peck, and were mostly 
of poor quality. Now, good potatoes are 
25c a peck. Beans and rice cost half 
what they did a year ago. The average 
housewife is doing more baking than she 
did last year. She is also practicing 
greater economy in the use of foodstuffs. 
Unemployment probably cuts out hun- 
dreds of breakfasts in the Chicago dis- 
trict, and lightens the other two meals as 
well. 

“Most flour buyers have no confidence 
in the wheat market. They have taken a 
series of losses in nearly all their pur- 
chases, and in consequence have come to 
believe that the only safe policy is one of 
providing for current needs only. The 
extremely mild winter and the light rail 
traffic enable buyers to run low on stock 
with safety. The present light bread con- 
sumption and light flour sales will likely 
continue until our economic ills are more 
greatly improved.” 


NO FORWARD BUYING 


C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City: 
“I certainly believe that food products 
other than those made from flour are tak- 
ing the place of bread, rolls and other 
bakery products. My personal investiga- 
tion reveals that other food products 
have declined 40 to 100 per cent, while 
finished flour products have shown prac- 
tically no decline, hence the shifting of 
food consumption. I also believe that 
the mild winter is partially responsible 
for the falling off of food consumption 
in general. From the selling point of 
view, the flour business has been retard- 
ed to a considerable extent, because of 
the sudden deflation of prices which has 
created financial stress with the buyer, 
resulting in extreme care and precaution. 

“Due to this financial stress and pre- 
caution there are practically no new con- 
tracts entered into now, between buyer 
and seller. Buyers in general are pur- 
chasing their immediate needs only, and 
in my opinion will continue to do so until 
the market settles itself to a basis of 
near normality. Up to recently, contracts 
were entered into between buyer and sell- 
er, buyers making purchases of a three 
to six months’ supply in advance of the 
flour going into actual consumption. That 
state of affairs does not exist now, and in 
my opinion has considerable bearing on 
the falling off of the flour trade at the 
present writing. I cannot conceive that 
the present situation will be relieved very 
materially until the movement of the 
next crop.” 


CHANGE IN FOOD HABITS 


J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Quaker Oats Co: “It 
seems quite evident that a decrease in 
flour consumption has occurred, although 
it is very difficult to explain it. Some 
bakeries report a falling off to the ex- 
tent of even 40 per cent, with no appar- 
ent increase in family flour consumption 
to compensate. The actual decrease 
among the baking trade, however, is prob- 
ably much smaller than some of the fig- 
ures that have been quoted so freely. On 
this it is interesting to know that a re- 
cent letter sent out by a local brokerage 
house to a number of prominent bakers 
brought replies which indicated a falling 
off of between 4 and 5 per cent. Low 
priced ‘potatoes and other vegetables and 
cheap meat have undoubtedly caused a 
decreased consumption of bread to some 
extent. Lessened industrial activities are 
undoubtedly another factor. Even these, 
however, do not appear to cover the en- 
tire ground. Undoubtedly, -however, a 
change in food habits caused by price 
and supply conditions of the past six 
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years is a fundamental factor that has 
to be considered.” 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co: “There is no question that 
there has been less bread consumed this 
year than for several years past. Un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for this is 
that people have been consuming more 
vegetable foods, such as potatoes, which 
have sold so cheaply. Not selling so 
much bread, the baker naturally has not 
purchased flour in such great quantities. 


The wheat market also has been a de- 
cided factor in the purchase of flour. It 
has been very uncertain, declining for a 
few days and then rising, and bakers are 
not buying more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I feel that, when wheat is on a 
lower and a more certain basis, there will 
be a greater demand for flour on the 
part of the bakers.” 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent: “I be- 
lieve a great deal of the depression felt 
in this line for the past four or five 
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months has been due to a decrease in 
consumption of bread. This I feel is 
caused by the lowering of prices of other 
food commodities which for the past two 
or three years have been unusually high, 
particularly potatoes and meats, and 
while they are yet on a much higher 
plane than bread, the housewife, for a 
change, feels that she can afford to pur- 
chase, and temporarily is buying more 
than is customary. This situation, I be- 
lieve, will adjust itself within the next 
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two or three months, and bread will again 
be consumed in its proper proportions. 
Stocks of flour at the present time are 
light, and I anticipate a moderate buy- 
ing period within the near future.” 


WHEAT PRICE UNCERTAIN 


Petersen Bros. & Co., flour merchants: 
“We believe the dullness in the flour 
trade is due primarily to the wide fluc- 
tuations in wheat from day to day, and 
the resultant feeling of uncertainty on 
the part of flour buyers. The great 
losses sustained by flour dealers on the 
first two breaks in wheat will cause them 
to buy very conservatively during the 
balance of this crop year. We do not 
expect a return to active business until 
the wheat market is stabilized, or until a 
normal basis of price is established for 
new wheat. 

“We do not believe other food prod- 
ucts are taking the place of flour foods 
to any appreciable extent. Cheap pota- 
toes may make some inroads, but we con- 
sider the reduced consumption of flour 
is due mainly to a generally smaller con- 
sumption of foodstuffs on the part of 
the laboring class, due partly to unem- 
ployment and partly to climatic condi- 
tions and to the spirit of conservation 
which has taken the place of the period 
of waste.” 


CHEAPER POTATOES 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., flour 
merchants: “We think, first, one reason 
is that potatoes and other articles which 
can be substituted for bread have been 
consumed more than in the past on ac- 
count of being cheaper than flour. We 
believe also that the consumers have been 
using an accumulated surplus of flour 
and other foods which they had on hand. 
We also believe, on account of a great 


‘many people being out of work, that 


they do not carry and put up as much 
lunch as they have in the past which con- 
sumed more bread. We notice this con- 
dition very much in the manufacturing 
district.” 

Riverside Flour Co., wholesale flour 
and feed: “There is no gainsaying the 
statement that the flour business is and 
has been dull for a number of months. 
Many of our baker friends advise the 
same thing regarding their business. The 
present situation is so unprecedented, it 
is difficult to do more than theorize. It 
is barely possible that some other food 
products may be taking the place of bak- 
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ery goods; bread, however, is a compara- 
tively cheap food, and we have always 
felt that it is one not displaced to any 
considerable extent by other foodstuffs. 

“As to the dullness in the flour in- 
dustry: in normal times the amount of 
flour on hand, in transit and booked is 
of very considerable proportions. Owing 
to the exceedingly erratic wheat market 
the last several months, confidence in 
values—which is the keystone of the 
arch of business—has been badly shaken, 
and without that, normal trading has re- 
solved itself into hand-to-mouth buying, 
with flour supplies in the usual positions 
at a minimum, with some few exceptions. 
The next two to four weeks should de- 
velop the situation sufficiently to give an 
insight to some extent as to what we 
may expect during the balance of the 
crop year. In that development lies the 
answer whether present conditions will 
prevail much longer. We look for a 
more stable market, with an upward 
tendency.” 


MILLING CAPACITY TOO GREAT 


John W. Eckhart & Co., wholesale flour 
merchants: “In the first place, we can 
only have our individual ideas, and one 
man’s ideas are as good as another’s. 
There has been a decrease in consumption 
in all food products made from flour. 
The demand for bread, rolls, pies, cakes 
and crackers has fallen off to an alarm- 
ing extent. We are in a position to state 
that the demand for family flour has also 
decreased. It is true that in the foreign 
districts of this city more bread is baked 
at home at this time of the year than in 
the summer, but we do not believe there 
is near the amount of flour used in the 
home this winter at least. 

“Other food products have decreased 
in value, such as meat, and particularly 
potatoes, which has affected the demand 
for flour products. We believe that the 
factor. of saving has a great deal to do 
with the present lack of demand. The 
large bread consuming population is not 
now earning the amount of money it did 
a year ago. Where they had half a loaf 
of bread that was stale, it was thrown 
away and a fresh loaf purchased, but in 
these times, with the wage cuts, that half 
loaf of bread is consumed. This infor- 
mation is derived from a survey of a 
hundred small bakers throughout the 
foreign neighborhoods. 

“It is also the writer’s opinion that 
not only has the demand increased, but 


that the supply has. increased to such an 
extent that the business is more divided. 
As The Northwestern Miller knows, the 
milling capacity of this country is far too 
large in comparison with the exportation 
of flour. These mills must move their 
flour and are offering it to a larger num- 
ber of jobbers, brokers, and retailers, so 
that no one flour house is getting the 
amount of business it was enjoying some 
time ago. The excess of the milling ca- 
pacity of this country, at the present 
time, is a very important factor, and we 
do not believe that it can remain as it 
is. It will take some time for develop- 
ments, but we believe the supply must 
decrease because, at the present time, 
the demand is not sufficient to get the 
volume of business for all the people in 
the flour business to make a livelihood. 

“We must also take into consideration 
the fact that there has been an increase 
in the bakery supply, as well as the flour. 
However, we believe that this increase is 
justifiable, and has been necessary to meet 
the increase in population, but, neverthe- 
less, has distributed more equally the 
supply of flour products.” 


MILD WEATHER 


Corbin Flour Co., flour merchants and 
brokers: “It is undoubtedly true that a 
plentiful supply and consequent low 
prices of potatoes, beans and farinaceous 
foods have, to a considerable extent, 
diminished the consumption of flour. 
This fact, however, in the opinion of the 
writer, is not the sole cause of the dull- 
ness of trade in the flour and baking 
industry. 

“Climatic conditions are responsible to 
some extent. The California weather we 
have had in Chicago during the present 
winter has not been an incentive for 
heavy consumption of food. The human 
system requires certain calories or heat 
units and, ordinarily, humans residing in 
this latitude require a larger number of 
calories than those residing in a semi- 
tropical latitude. Hence we are forced 
to the conclusion that the average resi- 
dent of Chicago has consumed less food 
of all kinds this winter than he did last, 
and, if this be true, coupled with the fact 
that many substitutes for flour and bread 
are sold at greatly reduced prices as 
against last year, we think you have the 
answer to why dullness has prevailed in 
the flour and baking business. 

“As we approach the summer months, 
naturally the articles of food which pro- 
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duce the greatest amount of heat will 
in a measure be discontinued, and bread 
consumption will increase. We learned 
from some of the larger bakers that even 
one day, with the temperature at 65 de- 
grees, such as prevailed on Tuesday of 
this week, there was a marked increase 
in the demand for bread.” 

Arthur C. Angove, manager of the 
flour department of Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Chicago: “It would be not unlike 
looking for the needle in the haystack, 
to find the main or true explanation at 
this time. Publicity has been given quite 
freely to the lack of export and the 
seeming diminished consumption by the 
public. We cannot ignore the influence 
of the mild weather which has obtained, 
and this in a measure interferes with 
the quantity of bread consumed, and 
somewhat in the same manner that it 
saves the coal pile. The abundance of 
fresh vegetables and fruits, and the low- 
er prices of these, naturally causes them 
to supplant grain products more or less. 

“Principally, and according to the 
writer’s experience, two factors can be 
regarded, as follows: Citing again the 
coal pile, we know that the burning of 
it is done less sparingly when the bin is 
full than when, later on, the supply is 
low. A while ago, with the consumers 
carrying twice the normal quantity at 
home, there was a reckless disregard for 
the future, but now the situation is re- 
versed and the depleted reserve is drawn 
upon more carefully, this being accentu- 
ated by the weather conditions which ob- 
tain. 

“The second factor, and perhaps the 
more important of the two, may be found 
in the common fear of the working 
classes as to their earnings in the months 
to come. The general labor situation and 
the possible prospect of further wage 
reductions have undoubtedly brought 
about a spirit of conservation instead of 
the extravagance of 1920. This might be 
illustrated in observing the increase of 
saving deposits with those still employed 
and the decrease of savings with those 
out of work. Summing the situation 
tersely, and aside from the more common 
explanations afoot, the writer is of the 
opinion that comparative frugality in the 
use of wheat flour by all might more 
closely account for the lack of demand 
than any other reason. Until the labor 
situation in general has cleared itself to 
the extent that wage reductions have 
stopped and that the majority of men 
feel more confident of permanent jobs, 
it will appear consistent to look for little 
change in the current demand for patent 
flour.” 

FOOD ECONOMY 

Charles Lantz, Chicago representative 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III: 
“This is a subject that has many angles 
and into which a great many factors 
enter, too lengthy to discuss here, unless 
one went into a complete analysis of the 
situation. I will merely mention those 
which I consider the most pertinent in 
the matter under discussion. There is no 
doubt in my mind that other foods are 
being consumed, to the detriment of flour 
and flour products. Take potatoes, for 
instance: the housewife can buy a peck 
(15 lbs) of potatoes for 30c, while she 
has to pay 16c for a 114-lb loaf of bread. 
The tendency of feeding potatoes to the 
family, instead of bread, is obvious. 

“Another reason for a decrease in 
bread consumption is caused by the eco- 
nomic condition existing at present as 
against our past period of ‘profligate 
spending.’ Couple this with the fact that 
‘thrift’? seems to be the watchword of 
the house. Where formerly she consigned 
to the ash can the end of a stale loaf of 
bread, and wastefully cut into a fresh 
one, she is now using up every loaf to 
the last crumb. This, alone, would cause 
a decrease in bread sales, by the bakeries, 
of at least 15 to 20 per cent. 

“We must also take into consideration 
the greatly increased consumption 
(through publicity and advertisement) 
of macaroni, spaghetti and noodles; this, 
also, has had a tendency to decrease the 
demand for bread. In my opinion this 
condition will continue until such time 
as bread can be produced to sell for less 
money, thus coming to a closer parity 
with the humble ‘spud.’ ” 

H. C. Rinker, manager of the flour 
department of the McNeil & Higgins 
Co., wholesale grocers and flour mer- 
chants, says: “First, the baking trade is 
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not booking flour ahead as it has done in 
former years, but is buying only from 
hand to mouth. Second, food products 
other than those made from flour are 
taking the place of bread, rolls, and 
bakery goods. Rice and navy beans are 
two items which are very cheap, and 
there has been quite a demand from the 
consumer for these products. Third, we 
think that the open winter we are having 
has affected the trade somewhat.” 


A BAKER’sS VIEW 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, well known 
to the baking and milling trade, says: 
“Your query concerning the slow period 
the baking trade is suffering, and the 
reasons therefor, as I see them, offers 
room for considerable analysis and argu- 
ment. First, I do not believe that peo- 
ple are eating more bread; second, they 
are not eating quite as much baker’s 
bread or baked goods; third, they are 
wasting less of everything, including 
bread and baked goods. 

“The reasons for the foregoing an- 
swers are: first, the last year or two we 
have been somewhat over our heads in 
the matter of a healthy increase, that is 
an increase that was normal and there- 
fore ours to hold and use for future 
comparison such as you invite. If we 
were judging present production on our 
prewar production, we would be nice 
winners. The reason for some decrease 
in bread consumption can readily be 
found in the difference in the price of 
potatoes, the one staple of food popular- 
ly recognized as to some extent inter- 
changeable with bread as the real ‘filler’ 
of a meal—more bread, less potatoes, 
and vice versa. 

“Second, I think the decrease in con- 
sumption of baker’s bread is more ap- 
parent than real, if we judge the loss 
is because of loss of favor in the eyes 
of the public. We are suffering little 
more than our _ proportionate loss 
through the lower selling price of pota- 
toes, compared with last year. The pub- 
lic bases values on comparison of con- 
ventional prices, therefore we lose by 
the popular comparison of ‘filler’ prices. 
Added to that, the usual return to some 
measure of home baking when winter 
approaches was emphasized this year 
when flour prices dropped rapidly, giv- 
ing the housewife a chance to buy on a 
low market much sooner than we could 
produce bread at a lower price. 

“Unfortunately, this advantage was 
further invited by the fervid attack of 
the public press on bread prices the 
trade was forced to maintain until pro- 
duction costs eased into the lower priced 
flour. After the nationwide trimming 
we got, it’s surprising we didn’t lose 
much more of our trade. The vexed or 
suspicious housewife always has_ this 
weapon to hold against us. Of all the 
trades we are the only one that can be 
punished by a very effective boycott. 
If the newspapers only realized that 
fact, and had any sense of shame in 
their makeup, they would recognize that 
their recent tirade was something to 
which they could never ‘point with pride.’ 
Commercial baking is as hard to lick as 
a postage stamp. 

“Third, thrift is a mass movement, at 
least this time. The tide has turned 
against extravagance. It is a season of 
high tides; the flow was high and came 
far up the shore, and the ebb has a con- 
sequent recession that carries the low 
mark well beyond the usual limits. This 
period is one of the ‘tides in the affairs 
of men,’ not the flood, which passed last 
summer, but the ebb. Less is wasted in 
all lines, and that applies to bread. 

“From the bakers’ standpoint, or when 
the bakers will feel an upturn, is when 
the housewife who got vexed gets over 
it, and when the one who figured on im- 
mediate purchase of low flour finds us 
competing with her on the same market, 
especially if it is possible for us to get 
other commodities, including labor, to 
reflect the comparative value of wheat. 
If perchance the housewife is buying 
flour on the market, and not getting a 
heavy stock, and flour advances rapidly, 
and we follow our usual custom of keep- 
ing our price at buying level, she will 
soon switch to the commercial bakery. 
Our future recovery will not be rapid, 
but will be healthy and easy to main- 
tain. We will hardly get over our heads 
again for some time. 

“From the millers’ standpoint, their 
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revival will come when the market gets 
settled and shows a real inclination to 
advance. That is the only time any one 
will really believe the market is at all 
settled. That will hardly be till next 
crop, unless all figures are totally out 
of joint, which is not at all impossible 
in this impossible crop year. Flour mer- 
chants and bakers can hardly be expect- 
ed to buy except as they need to. All 
reserves are held more nearly in the 
grain than at any time in recent history. 

“Fortunately we live in a land where 
danger is not expected, but I sometimes 
wonder how certain metropolitan areas 
would fare if certain things were to oc- 
cur. As it is, and according to the out- 
look, the millers couldn’t very well face 
a lower group of stocks in their custom- 
ers’ hands. Anything that, happens can 
only improve their production, and any 
sort of confidence that would lead the 
bakers to buy and recover their usual 
reserves under their own hand and con- 
trol would start the mills on a busy sea- 
son. A stern chase is a long chase, and 
when it begins in earnest the millers will 
find lots of vacant space to fill in the 
bakeries of their customers.” 


C. H. CHaien. 





AMALGAMATED SUGAR CO, CHANGES 

Ocpen, Uran, March 5.—S. M. Edgell, 
who has been vice president and treas- 
urer of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. for 
two years, has resigned, although he will 
continue as director, representing the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York, under- 
writers of the preferred stock issue. 
George W. Reinks, assistant general 
manager, has also resigned, and will re- 
turn to the Great Western Sugar Co. at 
Denver. A successor to Mr. Edgell has 
not yet been chosen. 

Following the retirement of David 
Eccles, of Ogden, representing the David 
Eccles Co., from the directorate and the 
executive committee of the company, 
Marriner S. Eccles has been made a 
member of the executive committee and 
James De Vine, Ogden attorney, has 
been elected to the board. Fred G. Tay- 
lor, general manager, retains that posi- 
tion. No change in the general or finan- 
cial policies of the company is antici- 
pated. W. E. Zuprann. 





TO PLANT NORMAL ACREAGE 


Ocven, Utran, March 5.—Anticipation 
that the farmers of Utah, Idaho and 
Nevada will plant a normal acreage of 
spring wheat despite present market 
conditions, and will take a chance on 
prices next fall, was voiced by state 
farm bureau officials at a conference 
held Thursday with representatives of 
the Ogden Grain Exchange and Ogden 
flour mills. The conference was ar- 
ranged by the millers to secure informa- 
tion as to the farmers’ attitude, and to 
arrange for co-operation between the 
farmers and grain men in handling grain 
questions. 

A joint committee composed of farm- 
ers and grain dealers, as a result of the 
conference, will place before the farm- 
ers of the three states the views of both 
the bureaus and the exchange regarding 
market conditions and the best methods 
of improving the wheat yields through 
seed selection. This committee will in- 
clude bureau representatives of the three 
states to be named by the state bureau 
presidents. Joseph M. Parker, manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co., John L. Taylor, 
manager of the Inland Grain Co., and 
W. E. Zuppann have been chosen as the 
other members of the committee. Ef- 
forts will be made to secure co-opera- 
tion of Wyoming and Montana farm 
bureaus and their representation on the 
joint committee. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





PRICE CONFERENCE POSTPONED 

Wasurneton, D. C., March 5.—The na- 
tional price adjustment conference 
scheduled to meet here this week has 
been postponed for one month. The Re- 
search Institute, under whose auspices 
the conference was called, in a statement 
made public here Tuesday, reported 
signs of “returning prosperity” evidenced 
in “a rising or stable market for indus- 
trial stocks during the greater part of 
the last two months, plus large bank 
clearings on the lower price level.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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A WORRISOME TIME 

Evidence accumulates that many mill- 
ers of the country, this section included, 
are having a rather worrisome time of 
it on this crop. It is difficult to sell 
enough flour to keep the mills in opera- 
tion, and it is practically impossible to 
make any money on half time or less. 
Millers are at their wits’ end to devise 
ways and means of meeting the situation, 
and the expedients adopted frequently 
entail only additional expense, without 
compensating results. 

Some millers are laying off salesmen, 
and trying to sell through brokers, and 
others are putting them on. The em- 
ployment of salesmen these days fre- 
quently means only adding to the ex- 
pense, but the millers are in such a plight 
that they do not like to sit idly by and 
do nothing. The salesmen ot brokers 
themselves are quite disheartened and 
discouraged. Naturally, under such con- 
ditions, competition is strong, and some 
prices are made low enough to take the 
heart out of anybody. It is quite re- 
markable that the trade, as a whole, is 
keeping its head and maintaining its 
spirit as well as it does. 

The selling expense is heavy and the 
cost of production almost prohibitive, 
yet the millers must struggle along 
somehow. With many it is apparently a 
case of taking a lesser loss in the sale of 
flour, and keeping the mill in partial op- 
eration, instead of a greater loss by 
closing down altogether. It is doubtful 
if many mills will show any legitimate 
milling profits on this crop. Millers are 
obliged to run helter-skelter over the 
country, in pursuit of the elusive flour 
order or in attempts to enforce contracts 
and head off repudiations. 

This is a rather black and pessimistic 
picture, and no pleasure is taken in mak- 
ing it, but it is probably not overdrawn. 
Now, at least, as the crop year gets well 
into the second six months without no- 
table improvement, many are coming to 
realize that they must face the situa- 
tion and accept it as it is. They are 
showing more determination to figure 
their costs and selling price upon their 
actual experience and record of opera- 
tion. The plan of making low prices, 
with the hope of reducing cost by obtain- 
ing a more normal and satisfactory rate 
of production, is not working out suc- 
cessfully, and is being abandoned. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

A more cheerful feeling prevailed 
among millers at Toledo this week, not 
because of any improvement in the do- 
mestic flour situation, but because two 
of them had succeeded in putting through 
export sales of soft wheat flour. Al- 
though these sales were small, they were 
regarded as significant and as an augury 
of better things. When it is recalled 
that only four export sales have been 
made by Toledo millers so far on this 
crop, the psychological effect is easily 
understood. For one of the mills it was 
the first sale made, and for the other the 
third. No export sales have been report- 
ed by interior millers. 

So far as domestic markets go, both 
east and south, business is dull, and 
sales are few and far between. Some 
business was offered at prices below what 
the millers can accept. For example, 
this week one miller was offered $8.50, 
jute, New York, brokerage included, 
whereas the same flour was sold at $8.90, 
bulk, mill. In other words, the miller 
would have had to pay freight to New 


York, cost of package and commission, 
and then take 40c less than the flour net- 
ted him bulk at the mill. This is not 
an unusual experience with the New 
York market, and explains why more 
business is not done there from this sec- 
tion. 

Some millers have at last come to the 
conclusion that perhaps 50 per cent of 
operation, at the best, is all that can be 
expected or looked for on the balance of 
this crop year. This means that the cost 
of production and doing business will be 
predicated on this basis, and that they 
will hold their prices firmer. 

In the South, business has been very 
much restricted for Ohio mills through 
the competition of the Pacific north- 
western mills. The latter are selling 
flour at prices it is impossible to meet. 
They have been in the southern markets 
enough all the crop to effect consider- 
able sales. Ohio and Indiana _ mills 
frankly recognize and declare the impos- 
sibility of meeting this competition. 

Millers are giving more and more at- 
tention to local business, and the inten- 
sive development of it, both in the bak- 
ery and family trades. Much of this is 
less than car lots; it requires the carry- 
ing of stocks, but it also yields a job- 
ber’s profit. Millers have been driven 
to this sort of business through the force 
of circumstances beyond their control. 
It is a logical development of their busi- 
ness, which will probably receive more 
and more attention. It is materially cut- 
ting down the market for outside flours. 

As an illustration of the present 
spread between wholesale and retail 
flour prices, an 1%4-bbl sack of flour was 
bought at a retail store this week for 
$1.75, equal to $14 bbl. The wholesale 
price on this flour the same day was 
$11.60, the difference being $2.40. This 
may not be a fair indication of the re- 
tailer’s profit, for the flour may have 
been bought when prices were higher, 
but the difference was certainly wide 
enough to constitute an ample profit. 

Bran continues in good demand, and 
middlings are also showing improvement. 
There is some evidence going to indicate 
that the demand for bran is greater than 
can be satisfied, and that there is consid- 
erable urgency in securing it. Of course 
the reduced operation of the mills is 
having an effect. 

Toledo millers were bidding, March 4, 
$1.80, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red 
wheat; 103 Ohio millers reporting to the 
secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation were paying from $1.60 to $2, 
an average price of $1.74, for wagon 
wheat at mill door. 

Outside flours were higher for the 
week, being advanced about 55c bbl. 
Good brands of Kansas patents were 
available around $10.20@10.35, with 
straights about 50c less. However, some 
low prices are being named to attract 
buyers. 

- TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ....-.cccesscees 17,400 36 
EMSC WOOK occcccccccccccss 16,200 34 
VOOP GBO.s. onc ccccccccccces 22,750 47 
Two yearS agO .....--eeeee 34,685 72 
Three years ago .......+++. 12,800 27 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


1921%....e.06 25 155,460 59,99 38% 
USAT. ww ccsee 30 162,660 59,352 37 
1986... cccces 14 95,160 46,464 48% 
1919... .cecee 12 85,560 60,981 72 

*Week ending March 6. ftWeek ending 
Feb, 26, 
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NOTES 

Fred King, of C. A. King & Co., 
grain, Toledo, accompanied by his wife, 
has gone to Asheville, N. C. 

J. F. Hall, district sales manager Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, with office at Toledo, was in Cleve- 
land this week. 

The Theobald Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is reported as having given a 
mortgage on Jan. 24 for $25,000 to the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co. 

J. O. Laird, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in Toledo March 1 on his way 
back to the mill from an extended stay 
in the East on business. 

An Ohio miller, whose judgment on 
the market is usually sound, expresses 
the opinion that if we do not have an ad- 
vance in wheat within the next six weeks, 
we are going to see it sell under $1 by 
July 1. 

It is predicted by Toledo marine men 
that there will be an unusually early 
opening of navigation on the lakes this 
spring,—from present indications per- 
haps the earliest in history. The Pitts- 
burg Steamship Co. is getting ready its 
fleet of 30 boats in winter quarters here. 

The Big Four Elevator Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has brought suit at Norwalk, 
Ohio, against the Heckler-Holloway Co., 
consisting of Clark Heckler and W. D. 
Holloway, Monroeville, Ohio, for $28,- 
000. The Big Four company alleges this 
sum is due it from the sale of large 
quantities of grain. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Grain & Milling 
Co. has brought suit against Julius Fine- 
burg, 856 North Marshall Street, Phila- 
delphia, for alleged breach of contract. 
The amount of the suit is approximately 
$2,500. The company also contemplates 
action against two or three more Jewish 
bakers at Philadelphia. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., March 5.—There has 
been a livelier trade during the week in 
flour, the output of the mills going to 
about 17,500 bbls in 98-lb sacks, all of 
which has been ground upon orders. 
There is an optimistic feeling that there 
will be legislation soon that will relieve 
the big millers of the load they are 
carrying. Millers here formerly did an 
export business, and while conditions 
were favorable they sold large quantities 
of flour to Europe; but war conditions 
and the aftermath have practically cut 
off that part of their business. 

Evansville millers are hoping that some 
sort of credit arrangement can be made 
internationally that will permit them to 
do business with safety within the ex- 
change that is now a bar to their prog- 
ress along this line. The fact that the 
supreme court of the country has de- 
cided the farm loan banks valid does not 
mean anything to the millers, they say, 
but will help the farmers in their crops 
and their movement. 

All reports from the wheat fields in 
southern Indiana are to the effect that 
the crop remains unharmed, and that if 
it weathers March and early April there 
will be a bumper crop garnered. There 
is a larger acreage this year than last, 
with nothing untoward to prevent the 
farmers “cleaning up,” so to speak. The 
last five years have been bad for wheat 
growers in this part of the state. News- 
paper files of 50 years ago record weath- 
er of similar character as that now pre- 
vailing, and in that year a great wheat 
crop was garnered. 

Wheat is quoted here at $1.75 bu, with 
nothing coming in from the stored crops 
in the country. All the flour made in 
Evansville is from wheat that comes 
from terminal markets. Flour quota- 
tions are $10@11.25 for best patents, and 
$9.70 for straights. 

There is an increasing demand for 
millfeed. The quotations are $30 for 
bran, $31 for mixed feed, and $32 for 
shorts, in carload lots. 

NOTES 
’ Many farmers are preparing their land 
for corn, the weather being favorable. 
Through the efforts of the county agent 
all corn in Vanderburgh County will be 
tested before it is planted this year. 
The acreage will be large. The Evans- 
ville exposition will give prizes next fall 
for the best corn and wheat raised in the 
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first district, as an impetus to improving 
the crops in this particular part of In- 
diana. 

Igleheart Bros. have brought suit to 
recover $12,000 from the Louisiana & 
Nashville Railroad for a shipment of 
flour made in 1918 to Pointe-a-Pitre, 
West Indies, and which has never been 
delivered. The millers have the bill of 
lading that. shows the flour was for- 
warded, shipper’s order. Attorneys for 
the railroad attempted to have the case 
transferred to the United States dis- 
trict court, but Judge Tracewell refused 
to make the transfer, on the ground that 
it was a civil matter originating in Van- 
derburgh County, and that both parties 
to the agreement have their legal resi- 
dence and status in this county. Igle- 
heart Bros. ship considerable flour to the 
West Indies, and to South America, and 
when conditions were ripe, much of their 
product went to Europe. They are con- 
tinuing to run their mill on full time to 
meet their orders. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., March 5.—There 
has been continued improvement in flour 
trade in the Southeast the past week, 
though the general tone of business is 
quiet. Sales continue in small lots, few 
being as large as 500 bbls, but the total 
shows an increase over last week. There 
is little change in the general situation, 
though there appears to be more opti- 
mism with regard to business gradually 
getting back to normal. 

Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained on established brands, but other 
grades are irregular. Quotations: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.50@ 
11; standard or regular patent, $9.25@ 
9.75; straight patent, $8.50@9; first 
clear, $6@7. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 140-lb bags, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $9.50@10; hard winter 
wheat patent, $9.20@9.60. 

Mills are buying wheat from the ter- 
minal markets to meet demands. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted $1.87@1.90. 

An easier tone to millfeed is noted, 
with only fair demand reported. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $25@27; standard 
middlings or shorts, $28@30. 


CORN MEAL 


Sales of corn meal continue light. Out- 
put for the week by mills with a ca- 
pacity of 69,000 bus was 11,778 bus, or 
17 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16.3 per cent last week and 15.9 per cent 
the same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.60@1.65; unbolted meal, 
$1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 190,890 88,782 46.5 
Last week ....... 180,690 77,775 39.9 
YOOP OBO wcocsess 213,690 133,890 62.6 
Two years ago... 197,190 76,151 38.6 
Three years ago.. 182,990 44,954 24.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 5 Feb. 26 
Preah, WOW oc ccccccseess 25,650 28,500 
Wheat, bus ..........+. 183,000 178,500 
Comm, DUB ..ccccccsccece 116,200 108,000 
Oats, DUB ....cccscccess 373,000 377,000 


NOTES 

The Star Milling Co. has begun the 
erection of a mill building at Lexington, 
S. C. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Milling Co., with 
an authorized capital stock of $50,000, 
has been incorporated by Leon Evans, 
Roy Morehead and R. C. Butterworth. 

The Remington (Va.) Milling Co., 
with an authorized stock of $50,000, has 
been incorporated by A. L. Hord and 
others to manufacture and deal in flour, 
meal, etc. 

The large flour mill of the Spring City 
Mill Co., Huntsville, Ala., which was 
practically destroyed by fire about six 
months ago, has been rebuilt and expects 
to resume operation about March 15. 


Thomas A. Gunn, aged 68, who for 
more than 25 years operated a flour mill 


‘at Tullahoma, Tenn., is dead. He had 


resided at Tullahoma all his life, and 
was a man of high character. He leaves 
a large family. 

W. H. Burtt, manager Centennial Mill 
Co., of Memphis, which makes a spe- 
cialty of blended flour, states that the 
new plant of the company in Savannah 
will be ready for business in a short 
time. The main office of the company 
is in Portland, Oregon, and it is expected 
that the new plant will be of great ad- 
vantage in handling export trade. Ship- 
ments from the Pacific Coast will be 
via the Panama Canal. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., March 5.—No special 
features were apparent in the local flour 
market this week, with buying small and 
only for immediate needs. Changes in the 
market have not been followed by mills 
serving this section, quotations to local 
dealers showing a wide variance from 
base costs. Winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $9.50@10.25, Kansas hard 
wheat patents at $9.70@10.50, and north- 
western spring wheat patents at $9.25@ 
10.25, all basis 98’s, cotton. 

For the first time in many months, 
millfeed on the local market has a 
stronger tendency, with prices higher and 
a better demand apparent in many sec- 
tions. Standard bran is quoted at $31.50 
@32 ton, winter wheat bran at $33@35, 
standard middlings at $30@33 and red 
dog at $44. 


TO INSTALL FLOUR HANDLING MACHINERY 


Much significance in the milling trade 
is attached to the meeting here March 
9 of the Hampton Roads Commission, 
appointed by the governor of Virginia 
to devise ways and means for properly 
developing this port. It is expected that, 
eventually, facilities will be provided 
here which will allow Norfolk to com- 
pete with Baltimore, New Orleans and 
other shipping centers in the wheat and 
flour business. 

Steps in this direction have already 
been taken, to some degree. The munici- 
pal piers have arranged for the installa- 
tion of flour handling machinery, and 
freight tariffs, providing through bills of 
lading, are now being published, which 
will, when they are in operation, enable 
the city piers to accept a large volume of 
business from western grain dealers. 

Joseru A. Lesrie. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., March 5.—The bullish 
wheat market this week had the usual 
effect on buyers and they held off, leav- 
ing their bids, which the miller could ac- 
cept if the price touched the spot. As 
a rule they were below a possibility of 
being filled, but there were some which 
lacked only a cent or two, and in a few 
cases the orders were booked. On the 
whole, however, business was not nearly 
so good as last week, with less promise 
of improvement. 

There seems to be a persistent de- 
mand for second clears. Millers found 
no difficulty in selling all they had to 
offer for future shipment, and spot stuff 
was cléaned up quickly. First clear was 
in no better request than last week. 
There were a few lots of really choice 
quality offered for which buyers refused 
to get within trading distance, although 
it was cheap at the price asked. Millers’ 
quotations on all grades of flour today 
were the same as last Saturday. There 
is no movement in rye flour, and the 
market is about 25c lower than last week. 

That flour dealers are working close 
to the bottom of stocks on hand was evi- 
dent again this week, when quick ship- 
ment was urged, which all mills in this 
section were able to comply with. Ship- 
ments of wheat to the mills drawing 
supplies from elevators here were on the 
same small scale as previously reported, 
and the country mills are not even in- 
quiring the price of wheat, although it 
is said some of them have sold consid- 
erable flour the past week. The increase 
in the output of flour here was due to 
the shifting of orders from Minneapolis 
mills to Buffalo, as delivery could be 
made in quicker time from this point. 

Local grocery trade continues dull and, 
while prices were advanced 25c this week 
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on the best patents, it was of little con- 
sequence, as there were mills willing to 
accept the old figures, and even less. 
The best family patent was quoted at 
$10.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas mills were anxious for busi- 
ness but, according to agents here, there 
was never a time when effort counted 
for so little, buyers acting as though 
attempts were being made to sell them 
gold bricks. Prices are about the same 
as a week ago, although the spread is 
narrowing. Short patents were quoted 
at $9.50@10 and standard patent at $9 
@9.30, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour mills were not offering 
here this week, fearing some tariff meas- 
ure would be put through. 

Millfeeds got a setback this week, bran 
and middlings declining $1. The mills 
say the demand for feeds dropped off 
entirely, due to resellers entering the 
market. Not enough business could be 
done by the mills to absorb the offerings, 
as buyers had backed away from their 
prices. Jobbers who bought on the low 
spots were selling at a fair profit, and 
the mills had to follow. While the miller 
has not much bran or middlings to offer, 
the inclination is to sell, and prices may 
go lower with any indication of an ac- 
cumulation. The heavier feeds remained 
steady, with the exception of red dog, 
which was 50c lower. The situation to- 
day is weak. 

Canadian feeds are offered quite free- 
ly, and a fair amount of business is 
being done at $28.50 for bran and mid- 
dlings and $36 for flour middlings, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in fair de- 
mand this week, and prices were $1 high- 
er. Hominy feed in liberal supply, with 
trade improving at the low prices quoted. 
Gluten feed dull, being considered too 
high in proportion to other feeds. Cot- 
tonseed meal lower, and demand fair. 
Oil meal easy, resellers asking $42 and 
mills $43 for the last half of March, $42 
for April and $41 for May, track, Buf- 
falo. Brewers’ grains are offered at $36 
and distillers’ at $36, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. _ Alfalfa, No. 1, is quoted at $34, 
track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, higher for 
shipment, being held at $1.46 per 100 
Ibs, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour neglected, with offer- 
ings at $4.50 in small paper bags. While 
feed mixers are all booked up, there 
appears to be some inquiry for export, 
and bids were reported at $2.35, track, 
Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TM WOE. oc eicrvicresres 134,550 81 
Last week ..... coeeesoeen 128,250 77 
BOOP GOO ices ccccsciccses 97,100 58 
Two yearsS ABO ........66% 88,220 53 
Three years ago .......+. 129,100 77 


NOTES 


The Chamber of Commerce has started 
a Buy-In-Buffalo campaign. 

The price of bread in Buffalo dropped 
this week to 12c for large loaves and 8c 
for small ones. 

E. Pennington, general sales manager 
Rogers Grain Products Co., Belvidere, 
Ill., was in Buffalo this week. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 3,- 
550,000 bus, compared with 8,268,000 in 
store and 1,425,000 afloat last year. 

Hungry burglars last night carried 
away a large quantity of baked goods 
from the Puritan bakery, Olean, N. Y. 


George A. Daigler, proprietor of a 
chain of stores in this city, is missing, 
and a receiver has been appointed. 
Three mills are interested, one for about 
$5,000. 

The Perfection Bakery, Oswego, N. Y., 
was wrecked by an explosion yesterday, 
caused by failure to light the pilot light 
under the oven before the main gas 
burners were turned on. Two men were 
badly injured. 


A big Massachusetts milling company 
may eventually take over the plant and 
business of the Oswego (N. Y.) Milling 
Co. The report of the appraisers shows 
a decided shrinkage in the assets of the 
company, the schedule making them $265,- 
355, while the company’s figures were 
$57,471. 

E. BaANnGasser. 
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Not much change has come over the 
flour market. Buying of springs is mod- 
erate in volume, and represents current 
needs only. Some bakers are contract- 
ing ahead, in the belief that prices will 
not be lower on this crop. Mills doing a 
mixed car trade seem to think conditions 
in that department are becoming more 
settled, and some confidence is apparent 
among country flour and feed merchants, 
Domestic prices have not changed. On- 
tario winters are in poor demand, both 
at home and abroad. Mills have plenty 
to offer, but are unable to find enough 
buyers. Quotations: Manitoba springs, 
top patents, $10.70 bbl, in jute; seconds, 
$10.20; first clears, $8.50@8.75,—all 
subject to 10 per cent discount: for cash. 
Ontario soft winters, in second-hand 
jute bags, $8.50@8.60 bbl, in bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

British importers are paying 67s 6d@ 
68s 6d per 280 Ibs, in jute, for Manitoba 
spring wheat export patents, c.i.f. terms. 
This is about 1s 6d over last week’s price, 
the rise being due to advances in wheat. 
On a strict basis of today’s wheat cost 
they should be paying 71@72s. Ontario 
soft winters for shipment to Glasgow 
are selling at 65@6é6s, c.i.f. terms. Bro- 
kers, buying for export, offer $9 bbl for 
Manitobas and $8.40@8.80 for winters, 
in bulk, seaboard, Canadian funds. Mani- 
tobas for shipment to New York are 
worth $9.30 bbl, in bags, for first pat- 
ents, and $8.80 for seconds. Ontario 
winters are selling at $8.50 bbl, New 
York funds. 

MILLFEED 


The market for feed is unsettled, and 
there is some cutting in car lot prices. 
Bran has been offered as low as $36 ton, 
and shorts at $34, but the mixed car 
price for bran stands at $38 and shorts 
at $36, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


There is not much change in the wheat 
market, so far as Ontario mills are con- 
cerned. Manitobas follow the fluctua- 
tions of the Winnipeg market, and are 
mostly on an all-rail basis. Today’s 
price for No. 1 northern wheat, delivered, 
all-rail, Ontario mill points, is $2.251, 
bu; No. 2 northern, $2.221,,; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.18. Ontario winter wheat is not 
much wanted. Car lots of No. 2 red or 
white are worth $2 bu, on track, point 
of shipment, and wagonloads at mill 
doors, $1.80@1.85. 

NOTES 

George A. Aylsworth, vice president 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was in Toronto on Friday. 

The winter wheat crops of Ontario 
have been fairly well covered with snow 
by recent storms, and are believed to be 
in good condition. 

So far, the average price of cash No. 
1 northern wheat this year shows the 
highest figures to have been in January. 
That month gave an average of $1.94, 
bu, Fort William. 

The rate of exchange on American 
funds in Canada ranges around 14 per 
cent premium on the United States dol- 
lar, while sterling is quoted here at $4.44 
in Canadian money to the pound. 

Toronto bakers report a considerable 
falling off in consumption of bread dur- 
ing recent months. They place the pres- 
ent rate at 65 per cent of normal. Some 
believe that home baking is partly the 
cause. 


Demand for coarse grains continues 
fair, with oats 1c bu lower than a week 
ago. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 46@48c 
bu; barley, 80@85c; rye, $1.57@1.62; 
buckwheat, $1.05@1.10; peas, $1.55@ 
1.65; No. $ American yellow corn 98c— 
in cars, country points, 

The government of Canada has found 
through departmental investigations that 
the ‘average value of the occupied farm 
lands of Canada, improved and unim- 
proved, including dwellings and all other 
buildings, is $48 per acre. In 1915 the 
corresponding value was $35. 

The rolled oats and oatmeal market is 
dull. Domestic business is not of suf- 
ficient volume to keep mills busy, and the 
local cereal mills find it impossible to 
do any over-sea trade. Quotations: 
rolled oats, $3.25@3.40 per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls are 
quoted nominally at $17 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

Advices from the American side say 
most of the flour business now being 
done in large eastern centers is going to 
Canadian mills. Canadian millers would 
like to know where these orders are be- 
ing placed, as they are not receiving any 
volume of such business, Possibly the 
story is being told by American buyers 
to American mills with a view to induc- 
ing further price cutting. 

Some time ago The Northwestern Mill- 
er had an item about a new office build- 
ing that was then being erected for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
in Toronto. This building is now com- 
plete, and the company is in occupation 
of same. ._It is on Macpherson Avenue, 
and provides the company with the best 
facilities it has ever had for its business 
in this city and in all the territory which 
Toronto office controls. 

An arbitration of some interest took 
place in Toronto last week. This was 
between a country miller and a city 
grain firm, and involved a question as to 
putting up margins on purchases of cash 
wheat. It is not the custom of grain 
concerns to call for margins in such 
cases, but in this a margin was asked for, 
which the miller neglected or refused to 
pay, although the wheat was already 
bought for his account. The dealer can- 
celed the contract, sold the wheat and 
took the profit for his own account. On 
an arbitration he was directed to turn 
the profit on the transaction over to the 
miller. 

News dispatches from Ottawa state 
that the Canadian government is likely 
to grant the request of certain elements 
in the western parliamentary representa- 
tion for an investigation of conditions 
in the grain trade. Outside of Ottawa it 
is everywhere believed, and seems un- 
doubtedly to be the case, that the whole 
demand for an inquiry was stirred up 
by politicians for purposes of their own. 
The news dispatches are suggesting that 
there is something wrong with the trad- 
ing methods of the western farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and that these have been 
making inordinate profits. Nobody in 
the West seriously entertains the idea 
that this is so. However, if an investiga- 
tion will clear up any doubt that has 
arisen, this would be a good thing. 


MONTREAL 


MonreaL, Que., March 5.—There are 
no new developments in the market for 
spring wheat flour. Buyers are only 
taking enough to supply immediate 
needs. American importers are operat- 
ing, and it is reported that a large vol- 
ume of business was done for shipment 
to the United States during the week. 
Sales of first patents are being made at 


$10.70 bbl, seconds at $10.20, and strong 
bakers at $10, in jute bags, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
firm, with a good demand. Offerings 
from Ontario millers are light. Car lots 
of choice grades are selling at $9.10@ 
9.25 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
track, while patents are being sold at 
$10@10.25 bbl, in new cotton bags, ex- 
store. 

Demand for white.corn flour is slow. 
Prices are unchanged, namely, $6.90@7 
bbl, in jute, delivered. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are in good demand, 
and the market is steady. Manitoba 
bran is selling at $38 ton, and shorts at 
$36, in car lots, including bags, ex-track. 
Other lines of feed are not much wanted. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is quiet, and prices are unchanged 
at $3.40 for rolled oats per 90-lb bag for 
jobbing quantities. Oatmeal is worth 
$3.75 per 98-lb bag. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Business is slow in the coarse grain 
market. Sales of No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats are being made at 67@68c bu, 
delivered, Ontario No. 2 white at 561,c, 
and No. 3 barley at $1.06. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirpec, Man., March 5.—Business 
in the flour market shows an improve- 
ment. The general feeling is easier. As 
yet only necessary quantities are being 
handled, and export inquiries that re- 
quired attention were for small lots. 
Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory $10.65 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $10.05; first 
clears, fo For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


During the ae few days the demand 
gained strength, and business was bright- 
er. Since a week ago the general price 
for bran has been cut $5, and shorts $7. 
The freer demand seems to be the cause 
of the drop in price. Price for bran is 
now around $30 ton, in bags, and shorts 
$30, in cars or mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. 
Manitoba points. Both products are be- 
ing sold at lower figures by some Win- 
nipeg mills. 
WHEAT 


A revival in exporting trade had a 
tendency to send wheat up. While only 
small lots were being worked to Europe, 
it is the opinion that inquiries from ex- 
porters and millers will become more in- 
sistent. Prices showed a steady im- 
provement. There exists a fair demand, 
and the grain that came out was readily 
absorbed by millers and exporters. Busi- 
ness, generally, was quiet. Farmers are 
still holding their grain, though an up- 
turn in values always brings some on 
the market. Millers were in the market 
for cash wheat, but did not secure very 
much. Inspections for the week amount- 
ed to 2,317 cars, against 1,716 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing March 5: 


o-—Futures— 

Cash May July 

Feb. 28 ......... $1.91% $1.82% $1.71% 
BERAOR BD coccccce 1.91 1.83% 1.72% 
March 2 ........ 1.93% 1.85% 1.73% 
BOOT SB nccvcecs 1.95% 1.87 1.72% 
March 4 .......- 1.98% 1.89% 1.75% 
March 5 ........ 1.96% 1.88% 1.74% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are still very quiet, and 
appear to be about as low as they can 


go. As there is nothing to induce sales, 
it is hard to see any prospective source 
of strength. This week shows an increase 
of 3%{c bu in oats, 414,¢ in barley, and 6c 
in rye. Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 533%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 82%,c; rye, $1.65,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


There are signs of improvement in 
this market, although prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations: best patents, $10 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium grades, $9; 
dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

NOTES 

The Victory Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., had a small fire a few days ago in 
the cleaning department. 

There was a small fire in the Hughes & 
Charbonneau bakeshop, Regina, recent- 
ly, caused by an overheated stove pipe. 

J. E. McFarlane, Toronto, general 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is in Winnipeg this week. 

This market is at a standstill. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, $240@2.75 per 80- 
lb bag; oatmeal $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag, 
—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

Some parts of western Alberta report 
not having enough wheat to seed the 
spring crop. Farmers have sold their 
stocks, and are now looking for seed 
wheat which, to their surprise, they are 
unable to buy at the moment. 

A total value of $1,636,664,900 for the 
field crops of Canada during 1920 is esti- 
mated by the Dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics. This compares favorably with 
1919, when the figure was $1,452,437,500, 
and with 1918, when the total estimated 
value was $1,372,935,970. The bureau in- 
timates that the final returns may show 
values less than those estimated. 


Western members of the house of com- 
mons are making a special study of the 
question of railway freight rates as these 
bear upon the development of business in 
western Canada. There is a general and 
growing complaint that rates now being 
charged are considerably more than the 
country can reasonably be expected to 
bear, and the net result is depression of 
business which is threatening the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. 

Anxiety is being expressed by some 
western Alberta farmers as to seed wheat 
for the 1921 crop. It is stated that in a 
large number of instances most of the 
wheat has been shipped out of the prov- 
ince, and that there has not been a suf- 
ficient quantity retained for seeding pur- 
poses. Last year, long before this date, 
all arrangements for seed had been com- 
pleted. here is but a comparatively 
small quantity of seed at the govern- 
ment elevators. Other avenues where 
seed wheat is usually obtainable have 
also been closed. It looks as though a 
considerable quantity of wheat will have 
to be shipped back into the province. 

L. E, Gray. 





GRAIN MARKETING DISCUSSED 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 5.—Nine 
tenths of the grain dealers of the coun- 
try are in favor of modifying the pres- 
ent system of marketing grain, if a 
change will prevent gambling and yet 
adequately handle grain crops, accord- 
ing to John S. Shields, general manager 
of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, who 
spoke recently at a meeting of busi- 
ness men at the Columbus (Ind.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He said the grain ex- 
ham y makes a market for grain so 
broad that any quantity can be absorbed 
at any time. Without some form of ex- 
change, he explained, the vast system of 
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terminal elevators and country elevators 
could not be maintained. 

The process of hedging, Mr. Shields 
said, enables grain dealers to insure 
themselves against losses through grain 
exchanges onl makes possible the dealing 
in grain on a sound merchandising basis. 
Dealing in futures, he pointed out, is 
necessary to stabilize the market and 

revent disastrous gluts at harvest times. 

n demonstrating what would happen, 
if there were no dealing in futures, the 
speaker described conditions in Argen- 
tina and Russia, where there are no ex- 
changes, and, as a consequence, the crops 
fall into the hands of gamblers. 

Mr. Shields pointed out some of the 
undesirable features of the present sys- 
tem, but said that gambling could not 
be done away with without destroying 
the desirable features of the system. 
“When some satisfactory plan is brought 
out for an improved system,” he said in 
conclusion, “the grain dealers of the 
country will be heartily behind it.” 

Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





WARNING TO THE TRADE 


Federation President Cautions Millers Re- 
garding Dangers in Letting Buyers 
_ Evade Contracts , 

Under date of March 2, A. L. Goetz- 
mann, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, issued the following bulle- 
tin, under the heading 





STEADY! 
A CONTRACT IS A CONTRACT!! 


Some weeks ago in response to the re- 
quest of a number of the strong men of 
the industry I issued, in violation of the 
fundamental principles of the Federa- 
tion, a letter to the secretaries of the 
state and local millers’ organizations, 
calling their attention to the general 
trade and economic conditions which 
would seem to mean that we shall not 
have on this crop any wave of buying 
as has normally marked past seasons, 
therefore the necessity of adjusting a 
cost factor to the percentage of opera- 
tion which has prevailed during the past 
three or four months; I called their at- 
tention to the possible and probable de- 
cline in feed values, and asked, if it 
might consistently be done, that these 
facts be drawn to the attention of their 
members with the suggestion that such 
member adjust his cost factor to the 
today’s percentage of operation, with a 
reasonable allowance for the inevitable 
decline in feed prices, and figure the cost 
of his product accordingly. 

Since issuing that letter a great num- 
ber of complaints have reached the Fed- 
eration office of “adjustments” being 
made by mills with customers on flour 
bookings. 

It would seem kindergarten talk to 
tell a miller that he must pay for his 
wheat on the basis of his contract price, 
regardless of the movement of the wheat 
market, and it would seem equally puer- 
ile to draw to his attention the necessity 
of holding his buyer to a similar respon- 
sibility for a contract entered into, but 
recent developments would seem to make 
such talk necessary, or at least timely. 

An adjustment on a contract to the 
basis of market means not alone that the 
miller must absorb the entire loss, which 
he can ill afford to do on a year such as 
this, but far worse than the temporary 
loss attaching to him is the most per- 
nicious education he is giving the flour 
buyer. We complain of a buyer’s at- 
tempts to wriggle out of a contract when 
the market goes against him; we rail at 
his weakness, dishonesty and disregard 
of a contract, when as a matter of fact 
it is all our own fault; we educate him 
by such practice into the belief that the 
only time he is compelled to accept deliv- 
ery of a contract is when the market is 
favorable to him and it is to his advan- 
tage to live up to his responsibility. 
Therefore, while it is most inconsistent 
with precedent for us to issue a letter 
of this sort, the necessities of the case, 
the desperately serious nature of the 
times and other considerations, would 
seem to make it necessary. Now, if ever 
in the history of our industry, we should 
give heed to the two lines at the head of 
this letter, “steady,” take heed to what 
you are doing in every price you quote, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and “a contract is a cortract,” and see 
that the buyer is held to the same sense 
of responsibility in this that you assume 
as a matter of course. 





INDIA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 


Arrangements Made to Ship 448,000 Tons of 
Wheat from Karachi—No Further 
Exports Permitted 


Definite arrangements have been made 
for the purchase and shipment on gov- 
ernment account of the 448,000 short 
tons of wheat which have been released 
for export from the port of Karachi to 
any destination, other than countries 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, up to the 
end of March, 1921. According to the 
American consul at Karachi, several 
firms are working as the direct agents of 
the government of India for a fixed 
commission, on terms agreed upon with 
the government, the profits accruing 
from the business being credited to the 
government. 

These firms began purchasing on Oct. 
16, and have already bought 93,589 short 
tons. Sales of wheat to foreign coun- 
tries are being conducted by an advisory 
committee in London, which consists of 
a representative of each of the agents’ 
firms, with the Indian trade commission- 
er as chairman. Sales reported up to 
the present amount to 89,152 short tons. 

Although the government of India is 
unable to state whether the total amount 
of 448,000 short tons released for export 
will be secured within the fixed price 
limit, which will on no account be in- 
creased, they are satisfied that the ar- 
rangements made for purchase are ade- 
quate, provided sellers are forthcoming. 
The price was fixed at 6 rupees 21% an- 
nas per maund ($1.46 per bu at par) 
f.o.r. at Karachi, for choice white 
Karachi wheat. 

The total estimated yield of the 1919- 
20 crop is 11,303,040 short tons, while 
during the 10 years ending with 1917-18, 
approximately 11 per cent of the total 
yield was exported to foreign countries. 
On this basis the exportable surplus of 
the last crop would amount to about 
1,243,200 short tons. 

Statistics also show that in normal 
times an average of about 63 per cent of 
the total exportable surplus is shipped 
between the months of April and Sep- 
tember. Owing to the strict embargo 
which was in force until the end of last 
September, however, the government of 
India assumed that this percentage, in- 
stead of finding the usual outlet pro- 
vided by exports, had gone into con- 
sumption or into stocks. It was there- 
fore considered unsafe to assume that a 
larger proportion than 448,000 short tons 
of the 1919-20 crop would be available 
for export up to March 31, 1921, and 
this estimate was later corroborated by 
the government of the Punjab, from 
which province it is anticipated that the 
quantity sanctioned for export will be 
mainly or wholly drawn. It has been de- 
cided that no further exports from the 
1919-20 crop will be permitted in excess 
of the quantity already mentioned. 








Exports for Week Ended Feb. 26, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 675,000 187,000 92,000 ..... 
Portland, 

Maine ... 331,000 ...... 100,000 104,000 
BORROM occ e  ssccce 8 cvenes A) rrr 
Philadelp’a. 215,000 34,000 6,000 ..... 
Baltimore. . 82,000 495,000 4,000 


N. Orleans.1,336,000 

Galveston ..1,315,000 

St. John, 
HW. Bh icce 


eceees § eeccce 32,000 ....- 





Tots., wk.3,954,000 1,614,000 296,000 114,000 
Prev. week. 4,405,000 1,067,000 199,000 153,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ..1,041,000 832,000 145,000 
Comtimemt ovcsccsss 2,897,000 742,000 119,000 
S& amd C. America. 22.50. cecsce 8,000 
West Im@les ..ccccs! cevcee cevccs 4,000 
Other countries.... 16,000 40,000 20,000 





Totals .........-. 3,954,000 1,614,000 296,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Feb. 26, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 251,759,000 119,395,000 
Flour, bbis ........+. 9,067,000 14,186,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 292,559,000 183,231,000 
Corn, DUS ....-.eeee- 13,391,000 2,483,000 
Oats, DUB .....-2eeee 7,224,000 29,846,000 
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New York, N. Y., March 5.—Great 
things are expected of the new adminis- 
tration, and the financial community is 
looking forward to many constructive 
developments arising from the splendid 
activity of Mr. Hoover, and Justice 
Hughes. Wall Street has taken this to 
be a bullish development of large sig- 
nificance, and there is apparently ex- 
cellent basis for the belief that strong 
men in command of the government de- 
partments will be of immense benefit to 
the people at a time when great talent 
is needed in the administration of gov- 
ernment affairs. 


PEACE AND WAR 


Henry Ford’s estimate that $92 out of 
every $100 spent by the United States 
government is being used to sustain the 
War and Navy departments and military 
operations came as a shock to people 
who have taken only a passing interest 
in the disarmament controversy. It is 
believed that the great munition manu- 
facturers will have less to do in future, 
and that many of the properties whose 
stocks sold at a phenomenal price level 
when the war was at its height will no 
longer enjoy the good times that they 
have been used to. 


FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


There is a strong contingent which be- 
lieves that business will soon turn for 
the better, and others express the oppo- 
site view and think that it will be some 
time before the country attains its accus- 
tomed prosperity stride, but business 
men of long experience and with a pro- 
found knowledge of business affairs are 
doing some hard thinking these days and 
saying very little for publication, There 
is reason to believe, however, that cgn- 
ditions will improve, and that the coun- 
try will make further progress in the 
right direction. 

The great bugaboo is the foreign trade 
situation, which is a very difficult thing 
to handle, for the ramifications are enor- 
mous and no one can tell what exchange 
rates will be a few hours hence. There 
are many reasons, however, for believ- 
ing that better times are ahead provided 
the public continues to act cautiously and 
does not try to overreach itself at a 
time when there is very little credit 
available for such operations. 


THE $100,000,000 CoRPORATION 


The country needs the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation much more than 
the average business man realizes. It 
has been difficult to get the people to 
believe this, and business men cannot be 
blamed for evincing timidity about sup- 
porting the enterprise when the banks 
and banking houses with which they do 
business are unwilling to come out strong 
for the scheme. As a matter of fact, a 
dozen great corporations of this kind are 
vitally needed by the American people, 
as the foreign trade outlook is the weak 
point in American finance today. 

This is not because there is not a 
strong demand for American products 
abroad, but because the country has not 
awakened to the fact yet that American 
mills and factories, with the new equip- 
ment added since the World War began, 
are capable of putting out a vast amount 
of material and merchandise beyond the 
absorptive capacity of domestic con- 
sumers. The future of our prosperity 
depends, therefore, upon a systematic 
and sustained development of our for- 
eign trade, which is not possible today 
because of the absolute breakdown of 
foreign exchange. In such a crisis, emer- 
gency measures are called for, and the 
large group of strong and clear thinking 
men who have sought to put over this 
$100,000,000 agency for financing foreign 
purchasers of American merchandise 
and material have done heroic service of 


the best sort. It may be necessary to 
form many organizations to develop our 
foreign trade before the problem has 
been solved, but the one thing certain is 
that none of these organizations will be 
formed if this great foreign trading cor- 
poration falls through. 

This clearly defines a_ responsibility 
which some banks and bankers have been 
slow to assume and, instead of support- 
ing the project in a large American way, 
have contented themselves with picking 
flaws in it or suggesting the possibility 
of failure. Had they made some counter 
proposition of their own and shown a 
willingness to finance that scheme on 
their own account, there might be some 
reason for acting as they do. The one 
important fact is, however, that the for- 
eign trade of this country is in a perilous 
position, largely because the American 
banking fraternity has not vision enough 
and initiative enough to get behind a 
well-planned project for good first aid 
work, 

The country is bound to accept the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
sooner or later, unless some better scheme 
is proposed. The committee of bankers 
selected at the Chicago conference is 
powerless to put this project over alone. 
It deserves to be a nationwide enterprise, 
in the best sense of the term. American 
exporters and manufacturers will not be 
able to make large sales in foreign mar- 
kets unless some way is found for mak- 
ing payment for the goods purchased. 
Everybody wants to see unemployment 
decrease and our idle millions return to 
work, but the question is how vitally are 
they interested in a dollar and cents 
way in such a proposition. They cannot 
sit still and do nothing, and then expect 
that in some happy-go-lucky way the 
necessary credits will be provided for 
financing our foreign trade. 

It takes real work to finance a $100,- 
000,000 proposition in a reconstruction 
year, when there are 40,000,000 men 
ready to criticize and a relatively small 
organization committee willing to put its 
shoulder to the wheel and put the thing 
over. It may be necessary, however, for 
our country’s foreign trade to be half 
ruined and our extraordinary foreign 
trade opportunity jeopardized before the 
people will be aroused to the seriousness 
of a situation which is developing new 
danger points every moment. 

If the American people want the For- 
eign Trade Financing Corporation to be 
made a strong going concern, they will 
have to say so in fat, healthy stock sub- 
scriptions. Interior bankers as well as 
reserve city bankers will have to support 
the thing in a vigorous, honest way. 


MONEY OUTLOOK 

Money conditions have been slightly 
easier, but the man who wants a large 
loan has to pay the sort of a price which 
is always exacted at a time when the 
demand for credit exceeds the supply. 
There are many reasons why the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board feels it incumbent 
upon it to continue the credit restrictions 
which have been in force for a year or 
more. There is literally not enough free 
credit to enable the country to do busi- 
ness in the old easy way of financing 
speculative activities and the other op- 
erations which go with them. 

The situation demands continued ad- 
herence to a safe and sound policy of 
financing productive industry ahead of 
everything else. If this is done, the 
country will emerge from its present 
predicament within reasonable time. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
United States is today the storm center 
of the world’s money market, and that 
everything is being done by foreign na- 
tions to shift to this country the burden 
of financing the transactions which are 
ordinarily financed abroad. 
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OUIJA BOARD LAW 


Much has been said in times gone by 

rege rding the majesty of the law, but in 

following the course of human events one 
is sometimes led to wonder whether or 
not the word “mystery” should not be 
substituted for the word “majesty,” be- 
cause of the many legal vagaries with 
which one comes in contact. 

A case in point is the Lever act, which 
was passed two years ago, under the 
ou of which many food control 

ureaus were established in the United 
States in connection with the Food Ad- 
ministration programme made necessary 
by the war. These local bureaus were 
operated, as a rule, by men absolutely 
devoid of knowledge of flour distribu- 
tion and its attendant costs, and seemed 
not only to specialize in fining those 
whom they decided guilty of either an 
infraction of the Food Administration 
rules or what they chose to call profiteer- 
ing. 

Many of these fines were ridiculous in 
amount when compared to the offense 
sup osed to have been committed, and 

ght just as well have been determined 
re: “te ouija board as the food board, 
but the sufferers had to pay them, for 
fear of having their licenses to do busi- 
ness revoked. Of course there were 
instances where the fines were justified. 
These were comparatively few, so far 
as the New York market was concerned, 
but the members of the trade who hap- 
pened to be penalized paid up in most 
cases without attempting any action to 
test the legality of the matter. 

This of course is more or less ancient 
history now, but the recent declaration 
that the Lever act, or that portion of it 
under which these things occurred, is 
unconstitutional, brings back to mind the 
whole situation created under it and 
makes another incident in which business 
men may wonder at the mysterious man- 
ner in which the law moves, its wonders 
to perform. 





“THE FLOUR MARKET 


A better feeling prevailed in the New 
York flour market this week, not espe- 
cially because there was any greater 
amount of buying, but inquiry was 
stronger and indications such as to make 
the trade in general feel that within a 
short time good buying would begin. 
The feverish condition of the wheat mar- 
ket is still seriously affecting the flour 
buying situation, and though the range 
of fluctuation is considerably narrower, 
it is sufficient to frighten buyers who 
have been previously caught by serious 
dips in the market, particularly because 
flour quotations are now following more 
closely the changes in wheat prices than 
they did two months ago. 

As an example of this, the advances 
in the wheat market the middle of the 
week were almost immediately reflected 
in the increase in flour prices but, un- 
fortunately, these advances scared buy- 
ers off just about the time they were 
beginning to be interested in the market. 

It is extremely difficult, however, to sell 
flour at full mill quotations, because buy- 
ers’ ideas are 50@75c under mill limits. 
In addition to this there is just enough 
spot stuff being offered at prices sub- 
stantially below mill limits to make a 
market and supply the trade with some 
of its requirements at lower prices than 
mills can possibly make. 

The actual price situation is one of the 
mysteries of the present market, because 
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some mills hold firm at: levels of 50c 
above other mills on approximately the 
same grade of flour, and it is difficult for 
buyers to understand the reason for 
this situation. 

The offers by Canadian mills have also 
had some effect on the market, but actual 
sales of Canadian flour during the past 
10 days have been rather limited. Wheth- 
er or not the failure of Congress to pass 
the tariff bill over the President’s veto 
will have any rejuvenating effect on the 
demand for Canadian flours remains to 
be seen. 

The export situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged. There are still a num- 
ber of large inquiries in the market, and 
a greater number of smaller ones. All 
are practically for the lower grades of 
flour. So far as could be learned, there 
was no large business worked, but some 
small orders were booked. The con- 
tinual demand for first and second 
clears, particularly the latter, is gradu- 
ally removing all of them from this mar- 
ket, which is stiffening up the price 
situation, and foreign buyers are not in- 
clined to meet the advances that they 
have really forced upon themselves. 

This was shown quite clearly during 
the past week by an inquiry for a cargo 
of flour for Greece upon which buyers 
refused to conclude arrangements be- 
cause of the higher price levels, but it 
is quite certain if they are going to con- 


tinue purchasing they will have to pay . 


higher prices. Generally speaking, the 
situation is improved and heavier buying 
is confidently expected from now on. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10.75@10.90; standard patent, $9@ 
9.50; first clear, $6.90@7.50; soft winter 
straight, $8@8.25; western flours 25c 
higher; hard winter straight, $8.75@9.50; 
clear, $6.60@7.25; rye, .75@9.50,—all 
in jute. 

FLOUR STORAGE CHARGES 


Somewhere away back in the early his- 
tory of the New York flour trade the 
matter of storage rates on flour in this 
market was first discussed, and has been 
at various periods since, but through all 
these periods, so far as ever getting any 
revision other than upwards, the discus- 
sion has produced no progress. Those in 
the trade who were vitally interested in 
the matter were much like the cat in the 
water wheel, going around a good deal 
but getting nowhere in particular. 

A comparison between the _ rates 
charged at several of the Atlantic sea- 
board markets is interesting in that it 
shows the charges for New York to be 
more than twice as heavy as those at 
other ports, without any particular rea- 
son for the difference. The rates per bb] 
per month at various points, including 
labor in and out, follow: Philadelphia 
8c, Baltimore lle, and Boston 22c, for 
the first month, and 7c per month there- 
after, plus a minimum charge of $5 for 
unloading, while at New York it costs 
28c bbl the first month, 62c the second 
month, and $1.28 the third. 

From this it will be seen that a very 
heavy penalty unnecessarily rests upon 
New York and adds a great deal to the 
burden of the cost of the people’s food. 
There has been an increased amount of 
conversation about it; on the exchange, 
in the meetings of the Flour Club and 
elsewhere, but so far as can be learned 
the progress made toward a readjust- 
ment of these charges is quite negative. 

The charges came about through an 
emergency resulting from the war which, 
so far as America is concerned, seems 
to be quite ended, therefore there seems 
no good reason why these excessive 
charges should still be continued; but so 
long as no very vigorous action is taken, 
they probably will be permitted to stand. 
Prompt and definite action is what is 


be pay and is the only thing which 
get results. 


NOTES 


George A. Zabriskie, New York re . 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is taking a vacation in Florida. 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, sailed March 8 for a pro- 
tracted visit to the European flour mar- 
kets. 

The annual dinner of the New York 
Flour Club is to be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, either March 30 or 31. -An ex- 
cellent lot of speakers is being arranged 
for, and unquestionably the usual large 
number of flour men will be present on 
that occasion. 


Mrs. Broenniman, mother of Edward 
G. and L. E. Broenniman, died March 4, 
at a private hospital in New York. The 
deceased was brought here from her 
home in Watertown, Wis., for special 
treatment, but contracted pneumonia, 
which caused her death. 


By reason of an agreement reached 
last week in Washington between the 
Shipping Board and representatives of 
the longshore workers to the effect that 
the same wages and working conditions 
prevailing last year should extended 
to Oct. 1 this year, the possibility of a 
strike was averted. The basic wage is 
80c per hour, with provision for over- 
time, and about 150,000 workers are af- 
fected by the agreement. 


Among the millers visiting this market 
this week were Victor A. Cain, president 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co; W 
L. Harvey, secretary New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill; Lee M. Powell, 
of Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; M. 
A. Pollock, manager Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Co., Toronto; Arthur Stott, of Da- 
vid Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. 


BALTIMORE 


BattrmorE, Mp. March 5.—Flour 
didn’t do much this week. Buyers said 
they could sell nothing, and therefore 
would buy nothing. Still, an occasional 
car changed hands by way of keeping 
up assortments. Stocks generally are 
down to the minimum, though, indicating 
that the trade is skating on thin ice and, 
should the market suddenly rush up- 
ward, it would certainly catch the buying 
contingent in a sorry plight. For the 
most part, offerings, while good, were 
held firmly and kept off the bargain 
counter, one southwestern mill quoting 
high, and adding, “We are proud of our 
price.” 

Canadian fancy short patent was per- 
sistently offered at $9.50, jute, until the 
tariff bill was killed, when it advanced 
to $9.75. A Michigan mill quoted spring 
patent from Canadian wheat as low as 
$8.55, sacks, while a Nebraska mill want- 
ed to start business on hard winter pat- 
ent at $8.50, sacks, but nothing of con- 
sequence was done in either case, despite 
the fact that most offerings were held 
considerably higher than these rates. 

Springs were firm but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard patents, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. There was 
no pressure to sell, and the buying was 
of a hand-to-mouth character only. 
car of first clear, sent here some time 
ago to bring $10.25, cotton, was sold at 
$5.25 ! 

Hard winters were steady and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $9.25 
@9.50; straights, $8.75@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. There was 
a variety of prices and qualities, but 
the buyers couldn’t be tempted with any- 
thing except the best at the price of the 
poorest, which of course wouldn’t 

Soft winters were easier and in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $9.25@9.50; near-by straights, $7.50@ 
7.75,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20¢ less 
in bulk. Patents are held relatively 
strong, but some of them from Ohio are 
not giving satisfaction, and are being 
turned down. Near-by straights found a 
few takers at $7.25@7.50, bulk, and while 
they had to be good ones to bring this 
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range, many mills were holding their 
product considerably higher. 

City mills ran moderately, found trade 
poor, domestic and export, and reduced 
their flour prices 35c bbl and feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,231 
bbs; destined for export, 6,857. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 116; number now in port, 113. 

Exports from here this week included 
10,754 bbls flour and 1,543,789 bus grain 
—146,502 wheat, 912,858 corn and 484,429 
rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $2 
bu; corn, 90c; rye, $1.80; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to March 5, 1921, 128,320 
bus; year ago, 34,601. Range of prices 
this week, 70@87c; last year, $1.52@1.65. 

It is said plans for a union railroad 
terminal at Baltimore, involving an ex- 
penditure of something like $150,000,000, 
are being studied by the various interests 
concerned. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to March 5, 1921, 1,427,- 
695 bus; same period last year, 1 5547, 484. 
Range of prices this week, $1.50@1.78; 
last year, $2.15@2.35. 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, who is also presi- 


- dent of several banks and a member of 


the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, is 
confined to his home with the grip. 


Midweek the local agent of a Michigan 
mill was offering spring patent flour 
from Canadian wheat at $8.55, sacks, 
while the local agent of a new Nebraska 
mill was trying to sell hard winter patent 
at $8.50, sacks. 

The High Grade Lard & Compound 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in lard 
and a lard substitute called Shortine, 
has been incorporated by William E. 
Bragg, Robert Plein and Max Baker. 

The Produce Brokerage Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore, with $25,000 capital stock, to 
carry on the business of produce, and 
commission merchant, etc., has been in- 
corporated by Alexander T. Watson, 
William E. Council and Edward R. Wat- 
son. 

The Halschaw Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Baltimore, with $300,000 capital stock, 
to maintain lines or regular services of 
steamships or other vessels, etc., has been 
incorporated by James L. Watson, Fer- 
dinand H. Butehorn and Thomas E. 
Halle. 

Vessel arrivals in February were re- 
ported as 152, against 182 in January, 
distributed thus: United States, 110; 
Great Britain, 19; Norway, 5; Denmark 
and Belgium, 4 each; France, 3; Brazil 
and Holland, 2 each; Spain, Japan and 
Italy, 1 each. 

The National Mercantile Marine, Inc., 
Baltimore, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to operate, charter, own boats, automo- 
biles and other means of transporting 
goods, etc., has been incorporated ‘by 
Frederick W. Flottwell, Frank E. Welsh, 
Jr., and Harold Lee. 

Visitors were Laurel Duvel, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Markets, New York; E. B. Ter- 
rill, of Early & Daniel Co., grain and 
feed, Cincinnati; L. C. Newsome, of 
Newsome Feed Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; A. 
Hansen, of Hansen Produce Co., New 
York; Dr. Carlo Fleischman, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

It is announced that five new steamers 
of the size and type of the Hawkeye 
State, said to be one of the costliest 
ships ever built, are under construction 
at Sparrows Point, Baltimore, and Cam- 
den, N. J. It is said the new steamers 
will be allocated to the Matson Navi- 
gation Co. and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. for service between Baltimore 
and Pacific Coast ports. 

Two Shipping Board steamers were 
damaged by fire here this week, the East 
Chicago, loaded with 59,000 bus grain 
and general cargo, and the National 
Bridge, undergoing repairs. The fire is 
thought to have been started by the 
bursting of an oil feed pipe. Loss, in- 
cluding damage to ships and cargo, is 
variously estimated from $500,000 to 
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$2,000,000, supposed to be covered by in- 
surance. ; 

The flour inspection department of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce has 
been notified by the railroads that it will 
no longer be allowed to inspect or exam- 
ine flour arriving over their lines unless 
permission to do so is incorporated in 
the bill of lading of each shipment. Of 
course the Baltimore trade wants “In- 
spection Allowed” on all its bills of lad- 
ing. It is pretty positive that it will not 
buy flour from any mill that is not 
willing to accord it the privilege of ex- 
amining its purchases before paying for 
them. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpui1a, Pa., March 5.—There 
was very little trading in flour during 
the past week, buyers lacking confidence 
in view of the fluctuating wheat market, 
and confining operations closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. Stocks 
are not large, but are ample for current 
needs. The few transactions reported 
were mostly of resales at figures below 
those obtainable from the mills. 


NOTES 

Visiting his friends among the flour 
trade of the city this week was C, A. 
Hiebert, of ‘the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

W. J. Grandfield & Co., of this city, 
have become agents for the Seager Line, 
of New York, in which capacity they 
will operate United States Shipping 
Board steamers from Philadelphia to 
Scandinavian ports, reaching Gothen- 
berg, Copenhagen, Christiania, Reval and 
Stockholm. The steamer Margus is 
scheduled to sail about March 26. 
Through bills of lading are issued to all 
Norwegian, Danish and Swedish ports. 

SamuEt S. DaNIELs. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 5.—The flour 
market is about where it was a week ago. 
Whatever disposition there was earlier to 
cut flour prices in the hope of catching 
some of the trade looking for bargains, 
has disappeared with the firmer feeling 
in the wheat market. 

There was some disappointment here 
that the Fordney tariff bill failed, al- 
though in reality no one expected it 
would run the executive gauntlet. How- 
ever, something of an offset to this was 
the note of confidence in the President’s 
inaugural, and while it might not be very 
tangible, with the trade grasping at 
straws, it was not overlooked. 

Some of the mills have experienced a 
little better inquiry and, while sales have 
mostly been in what ordinarily would be 
considered trifling lots, the aggregate has 
been up to the average or a little above 
recent weeks. Some mills report sales of 
their output, but none ran much beyond 
half capacity. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.95@10.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.50; bakers patents, $9.75, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $10, 
cotton 98's, local; first clears, $7.25@8, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, $4.25@4.90, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Farmers are as bullish as ever in the 
matter of winter wheat, and some mills 
here are forced to go outside for grain. 
A slumping market does not appear to 
have its usual effect in stampeding grow- 
ers to sell, and a rising market only 
encourages them to hold on until the 
top is reached, so the effect is the same 
in either case, little wheat offered. 

City mills have advanced flour prices 
10@20c bbl. Some sales, mostly small 
lots, reported. Best winter straights are 
quoted at $9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10. There is a little busi- 
ness in both whole wheat and graham, 
mostly on a jobbing basis, with the for- 
mer quoted at $10.50 and the latter at 
$10, both cotton 98’s. 

There has been a little more activity 
in rye flour, some mills having sold fair 
lots. Prices are firm, with best white 
brands quoted at $9.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands jobbed 
here are slow, with some making con- 
cessions of 50c bbl under a week ago. 
White is quoted at $9.50 bbl, medium at 
$9, and dark at $8.50, all cotton 98's. 
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Some mills are sold ahead on feed. 
Prices are firm to a little higher and, 
under the reduced output, there is little 
accumulation of either bran or mid- 
dlings. There has been some competition 
in the local territory from a new quar- 
ter. The Grange League Federation 
Exchange, with p Fe en in’ Syra- 
cuse, and with thousands of farmer 
stockholders scattered over western New 
York, purchased a mill and elevator in 
Buffalo last fall. This was gotten into 
shape for handling feed, and in recent 
months has distributed quite heavily in 
many localities where previously the de- 
mand has been largely supplied from 
mills here. 

Principal quotations: spring bran, 
$33:50@34 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $35@36; winter bran, $34@36, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$33.50@36, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $36; winter middlings, $34@36, 
sacked, mostly small lots, local. Rye 
feed slow at $32 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. 5 

There is little change in western feed, 
with fair demand. Crushed oats are $38 
ton, and corn meal $35, both bulk, job- 
bing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
unchanged at $2 per 100 lbs, local. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ..ccccccceccccce 8,000 
Least Week .nccccccccccccee 7,600 41 


Of this week’s total, 6,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

Since the opening of the barge canal 
for traffic, the state has furnished towing 
barges at nominal cost to private boat 
owners. Charles L. Cadle, commissioner 
of public works, has announced that this 
service will be discontinued, and that 
towing hereafter will be done entirely by 
private companies. 

Following the lead taken weeks ago by 
cash and carry stores maintaining their 
own ‘bakeries, and also the smaller bak- 
eries, some of the large bakeries here 
have cut the price of bread so that it is 
now retailed on the basis of 8c lb. 

Samuel Levine, manager of the Co- 
operative Baking Co., with offices at 3 
Ontario Street, was shot in one hand and 
one foot by a robber who entered his 
office and demanded money one night 
this week. The bandit escaped with 
about $400, 

A series of lectures before the Central 
Trades and Labor Council has been ar- 
ranged by the state department of edu- 
cation. They will cover social and eco- 
nomic problems, and are designed to help 
labor interests to see all sides of the 


labor problem. 
T. W. Knapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—The past 
week was a slow one in the local flour 
market, millers’ representatives reporting 
few sales and no disposition on the part 
of buyers to purchase beyond actual 
needs. Prospective buyers have not been 
influenced by the advance in wheat 
prices, most of them evidently consider- 
ing it only another temporary flurry. 
Distributors and bakers are only in the 
market as their near-by needs compel. 
Despite the fact that stocks are small, 
both locally and at other points in New 
England, together with small daily ar- 
rivals, no one in_the trade seems to be 
the least perturbed, but all seem to be 
willing to await developments and take 
a chance as to the future. 

Some of the spring wheat millers are 
apparently willing to take a chance as 
to the future of the market, and are 
quoting prices quietly to the trade here 
that must be pretty close to cost of pro- 
duction, while others are offering evi- 
dently at a close margin of profit. Some 
spring wheat country mills were reported 
this week to be offering flour for future 
delivery at fully $1 under prevailing 
quotations. There were reported sales 
this week of spring wheat short patents 
at $9.40 bbl, in sacks, the open quotation 
for immediate shipment. being around 
$10.25@10.40, Certain Canadian mills 
are also offering at what looks to be 


surely below present cost of production. 
Despite all these inducements, however, 
trade is of extremely small volume. 

Pacific Coast flours are offered in this 
market at low prices, so-called straights 
ranging around $8 bbl, in sacks, which 
is considerably below the quotation on 
regular straight flours. 

pring wheat flours show some pres- 
sure to sell, the big mills being included 
in this disposition to shade prices. Hard 
and soft winter flours are openly steady, 
but are quietly offered at cut prices. The 
rye flour market is dull, and 25@50c bbl 
lower than last week. 

The demand for corn meal is slow, 
with prices barely maintained. White 
corn goods, especially, are dull and easy. 
Oatmeal sells well, with the market 
steady at previous quotations. 

Local stocks of unsold flour in Boston 
show a decrease of about 3,700 bbls from 
last month. According to the published 
statement of the Chamber of Commerce, 
on March 1, 1921, there remained unsold 
in the hands of jobbers and wholesalers, 
28,895 bbls, compared with 32,579 on 
Feb. 1 and 40,280 a year ago. 

NOTES 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed the past week by Charles W. 
Conlon, baker, Haverhill, Mass. Liabili- 
ties, $4,119; assets, $3,081. 

The Berkshire Coal & Grain Co., Inc., 
has been formed, with $200,000 capital. 
Rufus L. Brown is president of the cor- 
poration, which is located in North 
Adams, Mass. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Mill Co., McPherson, Kansas, was in 
Boston this week. Others on the floor 
of the chamber were E. P. Peck, Omaha, 
Neb., H. M. Stratton, Milwaukee, and 
H. F. Schell, Lancaster, Pa. 

Louis W. DePass. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpianapouis, Inp.; March 5.—Demand 
for wheat flour from millers in Indiana 
continued light this week, although some 
reported an improvement over last week. 
Business generally, however, is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Bakers and other 
consumers are buying only small quan- 
tities, and purchases are not being made 
until supplies on hand approach the van- 
ishing point. 

The most encouraging feature in this 
territory in the last few days has been 
the buying of cheaper grades for export, 
a few firms having sold most of their 
clears on hand and others have orders 
for future delivery. Possibly a large 
business of this kind might have been 
done, had there been more of the desired 
grades available. 

Quotations on soft winter patents for 
shipment in car lots are unchanged from 
last week, they being available at $8.55 
@9.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard win- 
ter patents are offered at $8.50@10, the 
minimum being unchanged and the maxi- 
mum 50c higher. Spring patents are 
priced at $9.25@10, a jump of 25c in 
both the minimum and maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbis, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of March 5, with comparisons for cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
_, &.. Meera rereare tte 6,555 29 
LeOt WOOK 2 ncccccccccccece 9,935 39 
VFO@OP OBO wscccccccccscccece 11,812 52 
TWO Years ABO ....cceseees 13,318 58 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WORE cccciceccsreccewiss 44,000 3,000 
COS cksensetaccecessece 685,000 172,000 
WE bck Ce SCRE REVOKE RS RS 292,000 112,000 
FPG cccis ibe States see wees s 1,400 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 78,960 443,780 325,060 1,000 

Year ago ..... 399,330 510,000 95,510 8,900 

Two years ago 113,030 394,940 142,280 5,010 

CORN PRODUCTS : 

Corn products, in contrast with wheat 

flour, have been in better demand this 

week than last. Consumption of supplies 

im the hands of retailers, together with 

a favorable price basis, are the principal 

reasons advanced for the turn for the 
better. 

Prices are unchanged, grits being quot- 
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ed for shipment in car lots at $2.05 per 
100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.95, hominy at 
$2.55, hominy flakes at $2.15, cerealine 
at $2.85 and corn flour at $3.25. Orders, 
while fairly numerous, have as a rule 
been for small quantities, and prompt 
shipment almost invariably is specified. 
MILLFEED 

Buying of millfeed has been on a larg- 
er scale than for some time. Price 
changes in the last few days have been 
minor. Wheat bran is offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $26.50@29 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, Mixed feed is quoted at $27.50 
@30, and middlings at $29.50@32. Hom- 
iny feed prices are unchanged at $28 
ton, bulk, and $30, sacked. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Millhousen, 
has dissolved as a corporation. 

Notice of dissolution as a corporation 
has been filed by the Cereal Sweet Co., 
Marion. 

The Hays Milling & Grain Co., Worth- 
ington, has changed its name to the 
Farmers’ Associated Elevators Co. 

Bakeries in Tell City have reduced the 
price of bread from 10c to 9c for a 1-lb 
loaf. High priced flour in stock pre- 
vented a reduction earlier. 

Better marketing methods were dis- 
cussed last week at North Vernon by 
grain raisers living in the tenth district 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations. 

The People’s bakery has been started 
at Jasonville, financed jointly by local 
stockholders and a firm that manufac- 
tures baking machinery. A trustee, resi- 
dent in Jasonville, is the manager. 

Eleven farmers in Porter, Laporte 
and Tippecanoe counties, on whose land 
the Indiana state department of con- 
servation placed a ground quarantine in 
the fall of 1919, due to an outbreak in 
wheat of the Australian takeall disease, 
will be permitted to sow oats this spring. 
At the time of the outbreak of the dis- 
ease, it was not known that oats were 
immune, but subsequent experiments of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture have proved that they are not 
affected. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., March 5.—Trade condi- 
tions are the same as they have been for 
many weeks, dull and narrow. The flour 
trade is governed by the immediate needs 
of consumers. Jobbers are more inter- 
ested in collecting last year’s acocunts 
than they are in increasing their volume 
of business, which they might do if they 
were disposed to follow their usual pol- 
icy of extending credit to their trade, 
who will take the goods if sold on that 
basis. 

Flour prices are about the same as last 
week to a shade lower, with free offer- 
ings from the mills. Bakeries are buy- 
ing only from hand to mouth, and keep- 
ing their stocks as low as possible. 

Cotton is still hanging around the 10c 
level, and the farmers of the Southeast 
have on hand fully 75 per cent of last 
year’s crop. Those who are being forced 
to sell now in order to begin the planting 
of another crop are practically bankrupt. 

Millfeed prices have eased off, and the 
trade demand is confined to immediate 
needs. Stocks are running low, as the 
extension of credits from the jobbers is 
limited. 

Cottonseed meal prices are slightly 
lower on lack of demand. The fertilizer 
trade has been disappointing, due to the 
low prices of cotton and the farmers of 
the South not being able to settle last 
year’s fertilizer bills and to pay the pre- 
vailing prices this year. Hulls are steady 
on account of the limited supply. 

Hay prices are steady to a shade low- 
er, due to free offerings and poor de- 
mand. Stocks are getting light, the re- 
ceipts this week being only 38 cars of all 
kinds. J. Hore Ticner. 





The agriculture section of the govern- 
ment general of Chosen has just made 
its second forecast as to the probable 
amount of the rice crop in Chosen for 
1920. It is estimated that 74,248,288 bus 


will be gathered throughout the penin- 
sula, which means an increase of 18.4 per 
cent over the previous year’s figures. 
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There was very little change in the 
general character of the flour market 
this week. Some mills reported moderate 
sales for prompt shipment, but demand 
in general was light. First and second 
clears, and even low oo, were fairly 
active during the week, and millers had 
less difficulty in disposing of all they had 
to offer of the lower grades, but pat- 
ents and high grade flours were neg- 
lected. 

Sales to the export trade probably ab- 
sorbed the largest percentage of the clear 
flour booked. Demand from abroad for 
this grade of flour continues active. 
Many mills have sold fair quantities di- 
rect, while others are selling through 
New York brokers. 

Near-by country mills, reporting on 
southern trade conditions, found demand 
for soft wheat flour fair to good. How- 
ever, demand is still of a hand-to-mouth 
character, with buyers only taking their 
immediate requirements. Colorado and 
Pacific Coast flours are being offered in 
southern markets at prices that compel 
mills in this territory to quote their 
established trade at cost, in order to hold 
this business. 

Locally, the trade is as dull as ever. 
With bakers complaining for lack of 
business, the demand for flour from this 
source has dwindled down to almost 
nothing. The jobbing trade also is very 
quiet, and there is keen competition 
among the mills for the little business 
passing. ‘The demand for family pat- 
ents has been quiet for some time, prob- 
ably due to the fact that the low price on 
other commodities has induced the pub- 
lic to cater more to same, and consume 
less breadstuffs. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.50@9.60, standard $8.90 
@9.30, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
patent $9.10@9.40, straight $8.30@8.60, 
first clear $6@6.50; soft winter patent 
$9.35@10.80, straight $8.40@8.90, first 
clear $6.50@7. 

MILLFEED 


There was very little change in the 
millfeed market, either as to prices or 
demand. Offerings were light, due to 
limited mill operations, but of sufficient 
quantity to take care of the demand. 
Soft winter wheat bran sold at the close 
at $25, hard at $24.75@26.90, and gray 
shorts at $27.25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Thies ‘week ......cc.eccseee 23,100 46 
Last week ......sseeeesees 24,060 48 
WOOP GRO. cccsccsicotscerecs 26,300 52 
Two years AfO ....-..eeeee 35,300 70 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 41 
Last week ... 44 
Year ago .... ee 55 
Two years AGO .....seeeeee 50,800 66 


TO SEEK FEDERAL AID 
At a directors’ meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association in St. Louis, 
today, plans were formulated for pre- 
senting to President Harding the val- 
ley’s great requirements ‘for its economic 
development by the federal government 
during the new administration. 
Among the various proposals which 


the directors of the association will in all 
probability set forth, milling and grain 





interests are particularly concerned in 
those urging the development of all in- 
land waterways in the Mississippi valley 
territory on a continuous plan, the re- 
quest that the barge line now operating 
on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers 
be placed under civic and business con- 
trol, and the further uest that arti- 
ficial freight barriers in the aid of trans- 
continental railroads be not allowed to 
interfere with the use of channels and 
seaports of the lowest natural resistance. 


SEEK RATE READJUSTMENT 

The question of rate readjustments 
for railroads in the St. Louis trade ter- 
ritory was considered at a hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Thursday. The railroads complained 
that the graduated scale of rates now 
operative among railroads in this and 
other southwestern districts contains nu- 
merous discriminations, and should be 
eliminated as far as possible. 

At different times Shreveport, La., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., have 
filed complaints against class rates put 
into effect by the various state com- 
merce commissions. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the 
power to readjust any class rates fixed 
by the state commissions, and the pur- 
pose of the St. Louis hearing was to 
determine what action should be taken 
in the readjustment of such rates. 


NOTES 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
has placed the interest charges on grain, 
etc., at 7 per cent for the month of 
March. 

W. O. Sholes, representing the Mark 
P. Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, 
spent several days this week calling on 
the St. Louis trade. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 17,949 bbls flour inspected in St. 
Louis during February. Stock of flour 
March 1, 68,331 bbls, compared with 79,- 
070 on Feb.-1, 1921, and 121,800 on March 
1, 1920. 

E, A. Burgs has resigned as manager 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis. It is understood that Mr. Burgs, 
who has been connected with this com- 
pany for the past nine years, contem- 
plates going into business for himself. 

The lower house of the Missouri state 
legislature this week passed the agricul- 
tural consolidation bill, one of the pro- 
visions of which is that the state’s grain 
inspection department be under the di- 
rect control of the state board of agri- 
culture. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, is 
in receipt of advice from the Southern 
Pacific that a rate of 58c, including all 
wharfage and handling charges, now ap- 
plies on flour and corn from New Or- 
leans to Havana, Cuba. The new rate 
became effective Feb. 28. 

The bill to compel the admission of co- 
operative farmers’ organizations as 
members of the different grain and live 
stock exchanges in the state was en- 
grossed by the upper house of the Mis- 
souri legislature this week. An amend- 
ment compelling the farm organizations, 
when admitted to membership in the ex- 
changes, to agree to comply with the 
rules governing such bodies, was rejected. 

A. H. Beardsley, president, and T. M. 
Scott, secretary, of the Picker & Beards- 
ley Commission Co., St. Louis, this week 
announced the purchase from P. W. 
Harsh of the Terminal elevator, located 
on the Terminal Railroad in East St. 
Louis. This elevator, which will be op- 
erated under the name of the Terminal 
Elevator Co., has a capacity of 100,000 


bus, with a total trackage of 40 cars. It 
is one of the important transfer houses 
in the St. Louis market. 

The monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in the St. Louis district 
contains the following comment on the 
buying situation, which, while not di- 
rectly referring to flour, fairly describes 
the — situation in this - territory: 
“Never before was buying more cautious 
and discriminating. This applies alike 
to manufactures, wholesale and retail. 
The element of speculation has for the 
nonce been eliminated. Purveyors of 
goods are accumulating only what they 
believe their customers will want during 
the next 30 to 90 days. Future buying, 
such as was practiced in past seasons, 
has failed utterly to open up.” 


LOUISIANA 

New Orweans, La., March 5.—Flour 
prices were firmer during the last two 
days, but few sales were reported, buy- 
ers not booking except when in urgent 
need. Several, who could have waited, 
had their bookings roll just prior to 
March 1, to avoid an increase in freight 
rates which had been contemplated by 
the transportation companies. 

There are several lots of flour offered 
today for account of shippers, or whom 
it may concern. Some of this flour is 
stored in public warehouse, and some is 
in the railroad sheds. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat, $8.25@9.85; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent, $8.75@8.95; short patents, $9.30 
@9.75; soft winter wheat, $9.85@10.15; 
short patents, $10.15@10.45. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: corn fl6ur, corn meal, cream 
meal and grits, $1.90@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by dealers: 
corn, No. 2 yellow 86c bu, No. 2 white 
88c; oats, No. 2 white 57c, No. 3 white 
56c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $31; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
293 cars; corn, export 180, local 30; oats, 
local, 10; rye, export, 14. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 216,423 bus; 
rye, 17,142. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,371,000 
bus; corn, 959,000; oats, 49,000; rye, 67,- 
000; barley, 108,000. 

* * 

Among visitors here this week was 
Frank H. Jones, of the Pinckneyville 
(1ll.) Milling Co. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututnu, Minn., March 7.—There was 
no apparent change in the waiting atti- 
tude of flour buyers the past week, their 
reluctance to purchase being just as no- 
ticeable as in previous weeks. Only small 
parcels and car lot sales were made, no 
round lot transactions being possible. 

The wheat market was stronger, and 
flour prices advanced 20c bbl, this being 
practically the only feature of the week. 

Except for an advance of 25c bbl in 
price there was nothing new in the 
durum flour market the past week. In- 
quiry was light and scattered, and busi- 
ness confined to a few car lot orders 
from buyers who wanted to anticipate 
further advances. Those of the trade 
having contracts are working on them, 
rather than taking on new ones. 

Rye flour trade is light, and the mar- 
ket dull and unchanged. There is some 
inquiry, but it is of a perfunctory order, 
buyers not following the market closely, 
and very little business was booked. An 
advance in mill prices of 10@20c fol- 
lowed a higher price for the grain. 

The millfeed market braced up some- 
what, and there was a demand for bran 
for quick shipment. Other grades were 
also salable in mixed cars with flour at 
firmer quotations. One mill reported a 
good demand for all the feed it could 
make. The mills hold practically no sur- 
plus, disposing of their output as fast 
as they make it. 

Demand for spring wheat was spotted, 
and limited mostly to occasional pur- 
chases by milling interests wanting the 
best grades. The premium increased Ic 
last week, but the gain was lost today. 
No. 1 dark northern closed unchanged 
from a week ago at 10@1l5c over May, 
with lower grades ruling correspondingly. 
In durum wheat the top grades were in 
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demand at the former price basis under 
March. Off grades dragged, but were 
eventually cared for. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ++ 15,530 42 
Last week «++ 14,765 40 
Last year +» 24,280 66 
y, Se eer errr eT 13,195 35 


NOTES 


R. B. Hancock and Simon Clark, mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Chamber, were 
in Duluth last week. 

Deliveries on March contracts of 
durum wheat aggregated 119,000 bus, and 
on spring wheat contracts 30,000. 

Frank J. Allen, sales manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, visited 
in the Duluth market last Friday. 

Simons, Day & Co., of Chicago, have 
been admitted to corporation member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade. 


The bulk of the receipts of wheat are 
coming from Canada, and ‘but for this 
there would be few cars arriving. Rail 
shipments continue at a steady rate, but 
on a reduced scale. 

Little sign of the approach of the 
opening of navigation is evident. It is 
still too early to predict when the ice 
will out of the harbor, but it is thin- 
ner than for several years past. 


Corn continues to arrive steadily, and 
nearly all applies on sales already made. 
The elevator pays 9c, 12c, l4c and Ilc 
under Chicago May price for Nos. 3, 4, 
5 yellow and No. 3 mixed, respectively. 


Wheat screenings are a drug on the 
market, the bottom having almost com- 
pletely fallen out of the price. They are 
nominally $2.50 ton, with no demand. A 
year ago they were bringing around $30. 

M. M. McCabe was elected a member 
of the board of arbitration of the Duluth 
Board of Trade at a special election, 
made necessary by the resignation of W. 
W. Bradbury, who was recently elected 
a director. 

The trade in rye is the lightest for a 
long time. Stocks are small, receipts 
light and interest limited on both buying 
and selling sides. Future trading is al- 
most at a standstill. July opened with 
one sale at $1.30 today. 

The movement of flour and millstuffs 
to this port in anticipation of the open- 
ing of navigation, usually under way by 
this time, is very slow to start this year. 
Railroads report no receipts, and no ad- 
vices as to when any may be expected. 

R. M. Sellwood, of the City National 
Bank, has made application for the 
transfer to him of the membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade of E. J. 
Wenzel, of the Duluth Canadian Grain 
Co., which operates in feed and screen- 
ings. 

Stocks of oats in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators have mounted to 4,177,000 bus, 
and represent a little more than half of 
all the grain in store here, the total 
being 8,063,000 bus. Buyers are paying 
3c under Chicago May price for No. 3 
white oats. 

James C., Geggie, of Minneapolis, 
whose death has just been announced, 
obtained his first experience in the grain 
business in Duluth, having been employed 
in the office of Spencer, Moore & Co. He 
was well known here, and his death oc- 
casions much regret. 

The Head of the Lakes district head- 
quarters of the Great Northern Railway 
is being moved to Duluth from Superior. 
This will bring to Duluth Frank J. 
Gavin, general superintendent of the 
lake district, and W. J. Power, assistant 
general freight agent. 

There will not be much grain seeking 
outlet by the lakes this year, and the ore 
movement will not be pressing. Most of 
the coal docks at Duluth-Superior will 
go into the spring with considerable 
stocks on hand, so the outlook in general 
is not very bright for vessels. 

E. D. Brigham, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway, died yesterday at his 
home in Chicago, of heart trouble. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Brigham was stationed 
at Duluth in charge of grain and ore 
traffic for the United States Railroad 


Administration. 
F. G. Carison. 
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ST. LOUIS, MARCH 5 


FLOUR—Quote, 
f.o.b. St, Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Firat patent .....cccccccccccccces $9.50@9.60 
Standard 8.90@9.30 
Firat COMP. ...ccccccccscccecccces 6.50@7.00 
HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
I: 6k ok 0H e 6O.0:6 O80 FANEKE OES $9.10@9.40 
PENNE bcccccccvicetesencteueses 8.30@8.60 
WORE CHORE occ cccccecccceescccess 6.00 @6.50 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
DE cn sesccdensce bcd ee0bseeae $9.35 @10.80 
Btraig<ht ...ccccccccccccegevvcces 8.40@ 8.90 
First clear ........ cowecees seeee 6.50@ 7.00 


MILLFEED—Very little change this week, 
either as to prices or demand. Offerings 
light, due to limited mill operations, but of 
sufficient quantity to take care of the de- 
mand. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $24.75@26.90; soft bran, 
$25; gray shorts, $27.25. 

WHEAT—A weaker tendency prevailed 
early in the, week, but the feeling was 
stronger the latter part, on account of vari- 
ous bullish influences. Cash wheat was in 
fair demand, with moderate offerings. Local 
millers held off, but there was fair buying 
by outside millers, especially of soft wheat. 
Receipts, 396 cars, against 380 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.80; No. 2 red, $1.79 
@1.80; No. 3 red, $1.76@1.77; No. 1 hard, 
$1.71@1.72; No. 2 hard, $1.70. 

CORN—Firm and higher, in sympathy 
with wheat, and largely for the same rea- 
sons. Cash demand was fair, and offerings 
liberal. Receipts, 736 cars, against 511 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 67c; No. 3 
corn, 68c; No. 4 corn, 61c; No. 3 yellow, 64 
@65c; No. 4 yellow, 62@63c; No. 5 yellow, 
59@60c; No. 6 yellow, 55c; No. 3 white, 64 
@65c; No. 4 white, 62@63c. 


OATS—Cash demand for oats was fair, 
and prices fairly steady. Receipts, 192 cars, 
against 126. Cash prices: No, 1 oats, 47c; 
No. 2 oats; 46@47c; No. 3 white, 46@47c; 
No. 4 white, 45@46c; No. 3 mixed, 46c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 74,780 104,550 89,300 128,660 
Wheat, bus.. 792,636 278,400 493,740 262,600 
Corn, bus....1,229,800 821,600 746,610 637,900 
Oats, bus.... 658,000 956,000 407,500 729,040 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 S.800 = rcses 6,580 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 11,200 3,500 2,820 





TOLEDO, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $9.10@9.20; spring, $9.30. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........+... $27.00@31.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.00 @31.00 
Winter wheat middlings ... 27.00 @ 31.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ..... --@40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 81 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Wheat, bus.. 49,000 30,800 ‘11,400 56,035 
Corn, bus.... 101,250 48,750 17,414 35,210 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 51,250 6,286 28,095 





CHICAGO, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
MOFCHAMEH .nccccctesccccccees $10.25 @10.35 


Spring patents, jute .......+.+. 8.65@ 9.15 
Spring straights, jute .........- 8.35@ 8.50 
Spring clears, jute .........0++5 6.40@ 7.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 4.50@ 6.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.75@ 8.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $9.10 @9.40 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 8.50 @8.90 

Clear, southern, jute ........+4.- 6.75 @7.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.10@9.35 

Patent, 95 per cent ......eee.ceee 8.35 @8.60 

Clear, Kansas, jute .......+++.06. 6.60 @7.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.50@8.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.50@7.75 

WHEAT—Market weak and 3@5c lower 
today. Omaha is sending hard winter here. 
There were eight cars in yesterday that sold 
at 2%c over March for No. 2, while today 
1%c over was the best obtainable. Illinois 
hard winter testing 62.2 Ibs bu sold at 5c 
over at the close. Kansas City is asking 
4%c over March for hard winter, track, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis is offering No. 3 
dark northern spring at nearly shipping 
basis. Premiums have declined within the 


last few days, and at the close were on the 
following basis, as compared with March: 
No. 1 red 8@9c over, No. 2 red 6@8c over, 
No. 3 red 4@6c over, No. 4 red lc under 


nominally, jute basis,. 


to 3c over, No. 1 dark hard 5@7c over, No. 
2 dark hard 3@5c over, No. 1 dark northern 
6@1lc over, No. 2 dark northern 1@7c over, 
No. 3 dark northern 4@8c under, No.4 dark 
northern 8@18c under, No, 5 dark northern 
12@18c under, No. 1 hard 4@6c over, No. 2 
hard 1%@2c over, No. 3 hard ic under to 
1c over, No. 4 hard 1@6c under, No. 3 dark 
hard 1@8c over, No. 4 dark hard March to 
5c under, No. 1 northern 1@5c over, No. 2 
northern 2c under to 3c over, No, 3 northern 
5@10c under, No. 4 northern 10@15c under, 
No. 5 northern 12@20c under. 

Prices for the week, with comparisons, 
ranged as follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red... 176% @181%178 @197 ere yew 
2 red... 174% @182 176 @195 oe Quen 
1 hard. 172 @176%171 @179 osa@eee 
2 hard. 171 @178 171 @179 233 @234 
1 dk hd 174 @177 176 @181 -+-@... 
2dkhd..... 2 oe6ee ace @178 STL See 
FF ef: zeae 73 @174% 250@. 
2 nor, s 168 Siteu imke einee mer 
1dkn.177 @183% 175 @182 
2 dak n.170%@183 167%@171% so. 


CORN—Market easy, with offerings liberal. 
Discounts little changed during the week. 
Industries, elevator people and exporters 
bought liberally. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


2 mix.... 66% @68% 67 @71_..... @..... 
3 mix.... 62% @66% 63% @67% 145 @156% 
4 mix,... 59% @64% 61 @65 143 @153 
5 mix.... 58 @63%60 @63% 140%@151 
6,mix.... 57% @61 58%@63 142 @147 
1 yel..... 68 @....71 @i%72..... @..... 
2 yel..... 68 @70% 66 @71_..... @..... 
3 yel..... 62% @67% 63% @69% 148 @157 
4 yel..... 59% @64% 61 @66 143%@155 
5 yel..... 58% @63% 59% @64 142 @151 
6 yel..... wee 59 @63%141 @149 
1 white.. Dooce cvces @...6- 
2 white.. 68% 69% 67 @70% ..... @..... 
8 white.. 62% @66% 63% @67% 149 @155 
4 white.. 594% @64% 61 @65%..... @..... 


OATS—Offerings not large, but equal to 
requirements, Prices averaged higher, but 
declined %c at the close. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 44 @46% 44 @47% 88 @93% 
2 white. 43%@46% 43% @47 87 @92% 
8 white. 42% @45% 42%@45% 86 @91 
4 white. 42 @45% 41%@45% 85 @89 

RYE—tTrade light, owing to small re- 
ceipts, and stocks. No. 2 ranged $1.46@ 
1.50%, compared with $1.48@1.53 last week, 
and $1.58%@1.71 last year. The close, to- 
day, was $1.48%; May, $1.45%; July, $1.28%. 
A large part of the trading during the week 
was in buying May rye against sales of May 
wheat. 

BARLEY—tTrade light, with a slightly 
lower range, 65@S86c, against 65@88ec last 
week, and $1.25@1.54 last year. The close, 
today, was 72@85ic, and May at 70c. 

CORN GOOOS—There was a slight im- 
provement in corn meal and oatmeal, with 
prices lower. Corn flour $1.85@1.90, corn 
meal $1.72%, cream meal $1.70, pearl hom- 
iny $1.77%, granulated hominy $1.72%, oat- 
meal $3, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. Rolled 
oats lower at $2.62% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy at $39 ton, 
f.o.b, Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
ame ee 
1920 


1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbls..... 212 219 ue 179 
Wheat, bus.... 324 260 175 396 
Corn, bus...... 5,358 2,170 2,741 678 
Oats, bus...... 1,643 1,543 929 1,110 
Wve, DUB....0. 49 173 17 164 
Barley, bus.... 128 159 81 65 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


POIORE cccccccccscccseccessescese $9.00@9.25 
| rere rrrrre rr rer ik 8.30@8.50 
WEPSt CIOOP .ccccsccccccccadocsees 6.30 @6.70 
BeCONE CIOMF cccccccccececvccssce 5.25 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Poor demand this week, and 
offerings light. Local buyers are taking 
some, and demand is only for quick ship- 
ment, Prices on shorts advanced about $1. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$20.40@21; brown shorts, $22@23; gray 
shorts, $23@24, 

WHEAT—Demand was fairly good, local 
millers and shippers taking the offerings. 
Exporters did some buying to fill old sales. 
Cash prices: No. 1 $1.62@1.64, No. 2 $1.61@ 
1.68, No. 3 $1.58@1.61, No. 4 $1.56@1.57; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.75@1.77, No. 2 $1.73@ 
1.75, No. 3 $1.70@1.72, No. 4 $1.54@1.69. 

CORN—Elevators purchased most of the 
mixed and other grades went to mills, ship- 
pers and feed dealers. Prices: white corn, 
No. 2 61@62c, No. 3 60@6l1c, No. 4 58@59c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 60@61c, No. 3 59@60c, No. 
4 57@59c; mixed corn, No. 2 60@6l1c, No, 3 
58 @59c, No. 4 56@58c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 18,525 18,525 75,075 57,850 


Wh’'t, bus.2,255,850 1,283,850 1,039,250 652,050 


Corn, bus.. 973,250 361,350 167,500 217,500 
Oats, bus.. 136,000 256,700 118,500 187,500 
Rye, bus... 11,000 7,700 7,700 38,500 
Barley, bus. 63,000 66,000 22,500 40,300 
Bran, tons. 780 560 4,080 2,540 
Hay, tons.. 6,936 20,748 4,788 9,960 


MILWAUKEE, MARCH 5 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ........... $9.65 @10.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 8.80@ 9.50 
PIFSt CIOAF, GOCtOM ...ccccacssces 6.25@ 6.80 
Second clear, cotton ..........++. 4.30@ 4.85 
Rye flour, white, cotton ......... 9.25@..... 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.35@ 8.65 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.80@ 7.55 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 2.05@ 2.10 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton....... 1.95@ 2.00 


MILLFEED—Steady to firmer; more ac- 
tivity noted. Standard bran, $25@26; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$28; hominy feed, $28; red dog, $34.50@35; 
rye feed, $20; oil meal, $41.50; cottonseed 
meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, $29; 
gluten feed, $37,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 3c. Receipts, 64 
cars; last week, 57; last year, 48. Receipts 
moderate; millers and shippers buying little. 
No. 1 northern, $1.72@1.76; No. 2, $1.70@ 
1.73; No. 8, $1.63@1.70; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.78@1.80; No. 2, $1.73@1.77; No. 3, $1.68 
@1.71, 

RYE—Adyanced 1%c. Receipts, 21 cars; 
last week, 23; last year, 38. Shippers and 
millers doing little, but light offerings were 
placed. No. 1, $1.50@1.50%; No. 2, $1.49% 
@1.50; No. 3, $1.44@1.49; No. 4, $1.35@1.48. 

CORN—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 525 
cars; last week, 257; last year, 322. Offer- 
ings liberal, with fair demand for all de- 
scriptions, industries and shippers buying 
steadily. No. 3 white, 654% @66c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 65% @66c; No. 3 mixed, 65@66c. 


OATS—Advanced 1%c. Receipts, 73 cars; 
last week, 62; last year, 164. Receipts mod- 
erate. Shippers and local dealers keep mar- 
ket cleaned up. No. 2 white, 46c; No. 3 
white, 45@45%c; No. 4 white, 43@44%c; 
sample grade, 40@43c. 


BARLEY—vUnchanged, but easier. Re- 
ceipts, 90 cars; last week, 60; last year, 76. 
Receipts larger, with smaller demand. 
Pearling and seed qualities alone command 
top figures. No. 1, 83@85c; No. 2, 72@82c; 
No. 3, 65@78c; feed, 63@75c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 18,550 7,350 23,280 14,410 
Wheat, bus.. 86,400 64,320 19,575 71,080 
Corn, bus.... 735,300 447,580 445,675 97,770 
Oats, bus.... 156,510 342,550 138,750 245,100 
Barley, bus.. 137,505 119,320 25,500 81,870 
Rye, bus..... 29,190 55,350 34,720 113,600 
Feed, tons... 270 560 4,930 2,540 





DULUTH, MARCH 5 - 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1921 1920 
Family patent ..... $8.95@9.20 $13.25@13.50 
Bakers patent ...... 8.70@8.95 13.00@13.25 


First clear, jute..... 7.25 @7.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 9.50@9.75 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 9.25@9.50 12.75@13.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
Be RIS. 6:06.6:06 40 6600000 te KOR CHES 
POTS WEIS THO cesccccccvsecses 
No. 3 dark 


9.00@ 9,25 
6.25@ 6.50 





WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1921 bbls 1920 bbis 1919 bbis 
Mar, 6..15,210 Mar. 6..24,280 Mar. 8..13,195 
Feb. 26..13,810 Feb, 28..12,690 Mar.1.. 5,665 
Feb. 19.. 6,210 Feb. 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,300 
Feb, 12.. 7,820 Feb, 14..18,220 Feb. 15..12,465 

WHEAT—Foreign demand and_ export 
workings reported from outside markets 
were reflected here, causing firmer price con- 
ditions. Helping factors were the green bug, 
also Hessian fiy stories. Futures closed up 
4@5%c on the week. There was fair trad- 
ing in durum futures, but little done as 
regards spring. Cash market reflected the 
strength of the futures, and advanced cor- 
respondingly. Basis of bids is a trifle 
firmer, owing to _ restricted offerings. of 
grades in limited demand. Other class con- 
tinues to clean up slowly. Mills and ele- 
vators cared for available supplies. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 


——Dark northern———,, 
Yo. 1 


% No. 2 
Feb. 168 @173 165 @170 
Feb. 28 167% @172% 164%@169% 
March 1 169% @174% 166% @171% 
March 2 171% @176% 168%@173% 
March 3 171%@176% 167%@172% 
March 4 176% @181% 172%@177% 
March 5 175 @180 171 @176 





March 7, 1920... 275 @300 270 @295 


-— Amber durum—, -——Durum—., 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 


26.. 156 @159 154 @157 154 161 
28.. 155% @158% 153% @156% 153% 150% 
March 

156 @159 154 @157 154 151 


~ 


2... 159% @162% 157% @160% 157% 154% 
3... 160% @163% 158% @161% 158% 155% 
4... 163 @166 161 @164 161 158 
5 163 @166 161 @164 161 158 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow 3white No. 2 Barley 
Feb, 26 .. 60 41% 143 45@ 63 
Feb. 28 .. 59% 41% 144 45@ 63 
March 1.. 60% 42 144% 45@ 63 
March 2 61% 42% 45 45@ 63 
March 3.. 62% 43 148 45@ 63 
March 4.. 62% 43% 147 45@ 63 
March 6.. 62% 43% 147 45@ 63 
March 7°. .... 87% 168% 124@145 

*1920. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring— -——Durum—, 
March May March May 
158 160 154 155% 
159% 153% 155% 
+» 159% 159% 154 156 

- 161% 161 157% 
161% 163 158% 159% 
165% 161 
163% 164 161 161% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 119 29 16 «6115 1 ee 
Durum .... 93 15 ee 99 61 17 
Winter .... 1 11 ee an ° es 

Totals .. 213 55 16 «4214 62 17 
0 Bee 34 ° os 2 oe 
OOts cicse. 188 11 5 P 56 
PAPO scvesee 27 «4199 7 27 es PT 
Barley .... ee 8 se 2 ae 20 
Flaxseed .. 15 23 ee 4 19 23 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 5, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——. 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1,2 nor §f 66 - 11,438 199 1 9 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 56 1 425 47 4 1 
All other 
spring .. 322 206 2,499 71 15 2 


1 am dur} 
1, 2 dur § 63 238 3,969 12 2 1 
All other 


durum ..1,098 1,149 5,537 19 1 3 
Winter ... 1 8 2,000 2 8 1 
Mixed .... 7 8 ees 59 11 1 








Totals ..1,623 1,619 25,859 409 42 18 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

~——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

3 








Oats ceces. 4,159 92 195 2 

BVO ceccces 230 6,731 2,955 or is 
Barley .... $31 92 817 1 2 76 
Flaxseed --1,650 62 16 1 ° ee 
COPR ccccce 336 


FLAXSEED—The eavenath that evecenes 
at the outset of the week later gave way. 
After satisfying wants, buyers fell away and 
on scattered selling pressure in the face of 
poor support prices worked off 6c from top 
levels, There was fair recovery later, on 
fresh buying. Closing day proved one of 
the dullest of the year. Just two trades in 
each of the May and July contracts were 
recorded. Final quotations were %@lic un- 
der best figures on the week, and 2% @3c 
higher than the close of Feb. 26. Cash re- 
mains dull, owing to scarcity of country 
offerings and receipts. Spot No. 1 and to- 
arrive hold unchanged at 5c under the May. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening 3 
Feb. 28 High Low Mar. 5 1920 
May ..$1.81 $1.86 $1.80 $1.85 $4.69 
July .. 1.84 1.90 1.84 1.89% 4.55 


FEBRUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for February, 1921 and 1920, were as fol- 
lows, in bushels: 


-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1921 1920 








Spring - 840,317 120,001 850,478 111,506 
Durum .... 555,505 65,349 364,990 312,373 
Winter .... 10,154 45,165 ...... 7,700 

Totals ..1,405,976 230,505 1,215,468 431,579 
CaO ccvecs 267,481 ...... a) ree 
OBC cccece 975,927 21,843 4,087 91,494 
BPG ci ciccs 304,502 1,204,206 201,547 ..... 
Barley .... 1,946 39,287 38,073 900 

Bc s katens § c2eecs senees 50,791 
Flaxseed 107,251 101,761 22,955 67,315 

Totals ..3,063,033 1,593,163 1,472,902 574,764 





BOSTON, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$10.50@10.75 
Spring patents, standard ....... 9.25@10.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 9.00@10.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 8.75@ 9.50 
Soft winter clears ........+..... 8.50@ 9. 00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.75@ 9.25 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
barely steady. Spring bran, $33@34; winter 
bran, $33.50@35; middlings, $31@38; mixed 
feed, $33@36; red dog, $40; second clears, 
$45; gluten feed, $45.28; hominy feed, $32.50; 
stock feed, $35; oat hulls, reground, $15; 
cottonseed meal, $36.25@40.75,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Both white and 

















1130 


yellow corn goods dull, with market barely 
steady. White corn flour, $2.15@2.75; white 
corn meal, $2.15@2.50; hominy ts and 
samp, $2.15@2.50; cream of maize, $4@4.25; 
yellow granulated corn meal, $2.10; bolted 
yellow, $28.05; feeding, $1.80; cracked corn, 
$1.80,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A good demand prevails, with 
market steady at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
‘1921 1920 1921 1920 








Fiour, bbis....*21,475 18,220) ....- «seeee 
Wheat, bus... 1,075 12,470 ..... 14,348 
Corn, bus..... 17,500 1,800 13,642 14,191 
Oats, bus..... 16,350 90,390 14,110 191,188 
Rye, bus...... cosee 84,008 L7G Bieae 
Waray, BUG... ccoes seves 1,295 1,500 
Millfeed, tons.. 112 | Beeey éoece 
Corn meal, bbls 775 BBO acces § = cvcte 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,000 esese ecece 
Oatmeal, sacks. eos 1 200 ° cece 


*Includes 1,600 bbis for anant, enaapanet 
with 305 in 1920, 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 





1921 1920 
Flour, WBC... occcvccccecre *71,958 43,400 
Wheat, bus .......-065 eve 2,050 121,800 
Corm, DUB ccccccecses socca 20,068 8,260 
Oats, DUS ......eeeeee eee 74,146 231,215 
BRPO, BED ce ccccceccccccces sas ,150 
Barley, bus sbscceeee 128 3,100 
Millfeed, tons ........ cove 154 113 
Corn meal, bbis ......+++. 388 325 
Oatmeal, cases ........- oe 9,790 3,815 
Oatmeal, sacks .......++++ 2,154 18,232 


*Includes 2,450 bbls for export, compared 
with 950 in 1920, 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,700 bbls, and 9,479,- 
438 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to 
London, 1,901 to Hamburg and 1,200 to Rot- 
terdam, Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ...........++. $9.75 @10.10 
Spring standard patent ........- 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring first clear ......-.+++05 «+ 7.00@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent sseceee 9.60@ 9.76 


Hard winter straight .......+++- ery | 9.25 
Soft winter straight ..........-. 8.00@ 9.00 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and unchanged, with 
moderate but ample offerings. We quote 
on a basis of $9.75@10.25 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly at 
$4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at a net advance of 
le for week. Receipts, 406,836 bus; exports, 
420,164; stock, 1,156,921. Qnotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No. 3 red winter ...cccccccccccses $1.86@1.91 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky stetece 1.77@1.82 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, but steadily held. 
Quotations: 


Spring BOTAN ...ccccccccsscseces $33.00 @34.00 
Soft winter bran ........0+e065 34.00 @35.00 
Standard middlings .........+. 32.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings ........+..0++. 35.00 @36.00 
MOM GOW cricccccocspodsccccecs - 41.00@ 42.00 


CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 1@2c higher. Receipts, 558,640 bus; 
exports, 432,009; stock, 1,054,413. Quota- 
tions: car lots, new, in export elevator, No. 
3 yellow, 883% @84c. Local car lots, new, as 
to location: No. 3 yellow, 86@86%c; No. 4 
yellow, 84% @85%c. 

CORN GOODS—Demand only moderate 
and chiefly of a jobbing character, but 
prices firmly maintained in sympathy with 
the strength of raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b o- 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy 2.0 
Granulated white meal, fancy .. ° 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... 1.90 

OATS—Offerings light, and market firm 
and ic higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
17,557 bus; stock, 240,204. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 57@57%c; No. 3 white, 56@56%c; 
No. 4 white, 53@53%c. 

OATMEAL—In moderate request and 
firmly held. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.20; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, In 
100-1b sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4.50. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 5 
tt alanine car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 








Spring first patent wWoUTTLEL TTT $9.50@9.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 9.00 @9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.25@9.50 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.75 @9.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 9.25 @9.50 


Soft winter straight (near-by)... 7.50@7.75 





Rye flour, white ........--..00065 8.25@8.75 

Rye flour, standard 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ........... $10.90 

City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.90 

City mills’ winter patent ............ 10.40 

City mills’ winter straight .......... 10.00 


MILLFEED—Unchanged except on city 
mills’ middlings, which are $1 ton lower, 
with only a moderate business passing. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$32@33; soft winter bran, $34@35; standard 
middlings, $31@32; flour middlings, $35 @36; 
red dog, $43@44; city mills’ middlings, $31 
@ 32. 

WHEAT—Declined %@2c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 204,540 bus; ex- 
ports, 146,502; stock, 1,453,031. Closing 


prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.86%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.76%; March, 
$1.76%; May, $1.81; range of southern for 
week, $1.50@1.78. 

CORN—Up 2@2%c; movement and de- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


mand big. Receipts, 892,598 bus; exports, 
912,858; stock, 1,387,494. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 8 yellow, track, 87c; contract 
spot, 88%e; March, 83%c; range of southern 
for week, eo near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$4.15 @4. 

Gate —atvdnecd 8% @4%c; movement 
nil, demand active, No receipts or exports; 
stock, 610,993 bus. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 55c, sales; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 562%c. 

RYE—Gained 3%c; demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 293,369 bus; exports, 
484,429; stock, 737,069. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.68%. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in February, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts—, -—Exports—, 
19 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 98 120 31 67 





Wheat, bu - 740 516 1,166 492 
Corn, bus - 3,143 440 2,190 120 
Oats, bus...... 129 445 56 194 
Rye, bus....... 1,702 2,434 1,620 1,723 
Barley, bus - 214 1 211 Se 
Malt, bus. ‘ 3 55 eee gee 
Millfeed, tons. ° 1 1 eee eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to March 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis..... 174 261 116 $24 

Wheat, bus.... 2,013 1,017 3,608 1,418 

Corn, bus...... 5,450 982 3,791 206 

Oats, bus..... 720 119 244 





Rye, bus... 3,958 2,953 1,999 
Barley, bus.. 4 14 574 eee 
Malt, bus 69 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 3 3 eee eco 





NEW YORK, MARCH 5 

FLOUR—Better feeling prevailing in New 
York market. Inquiry stronger and, while 
there were no large sales, trade in general 
feels that good buying will begin shortly. 
Buyers’ ideas still 50c under mill limits. 
Sales of Canadian flour limited. Export 
situation practically the same. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $10.75@10.90; standard 
patent, $9@9.50; first clear, $6.90@7.50; soft 
winter straight, $8@8.25; western Kansas 
flours 25c higher; hard winter straight, $8.75 
@9.50; clear, $6.60@7.25; rye, $8.75@9.50,— 
all in jute. Receipts, 179,148 bbls. 

WHEAT—Prices continue to show strong 
upward tendency. Trade entertains more 
optimistic feeling. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
nominal; No. 2 hard winter, $1.94%; No. 1 
Manitoba, $2.01; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.84%. 
Receipts, 68,600 bus, 

CORN—Market decidedly firm, though vol- 
ume of business small. Foreign buyers again 
in evidence. Receipts large. Prices: No, 2 


. yellow, 89%c; No. 2 mixed, 89%c; No. 2 


white, 90%c. Receipts, 399,000 bus. 

OATS—Market followed corn, and under- 
tone was firm. Many believe values are 
down to prewar levels, and market should 
show resistance to bearish factors. Prices 
were. 65@6ic, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 106,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, MARCH 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: SS) 
Best patént spring ............ 
Boaers PACOME cccccccecsscceves 
First clear ....... Siwevodote dd 
Second clear ....ssccsccccscees 
Rye, pure white .........++eee. 
MVS, GCORIGME 2c ccccrcccccsecss 





BPAM, POP TOM 2. ccccccccrcccces 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Ee Oe eee 
Flour middlings ...........+++. 
Red Gog, per tom ....c.ccccsees 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs....... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton .......+.+ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ......-.056 cases 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .. 

Oil meal, per ton .......-eeeeeee 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 
Milo, No, 3, 100 lbs 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .........++. 

WHEAT—Good inquiry for milling wheat 
here on the basis of $1.90 for No. 2 red, 
No. 2 mixed or No. 2 white, and no offer- 
ings. 

CORN—There was a steady advance for 
track receipts, and the close was 2c higher 
than last week. Millers bought freely the 
past few days, taking all grades. Receipts 
are expected to drop off next week, and 
dealers are looking for higher prices here. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 79c; No. 3 yellow, 
78c; No. 4 yellow, 74%c; No. 5 yellow, 7l1c; 
No. 6 yellow, 68c,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Good demand, especially for the 
lower grades and, with light receipts, prices 
advanced 1%c for the week. Feed mills are 
short of oats and not inclined to take store 
offerings, even at ic below track prices. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 54c; No. 2 white, 
53%c; No. 8 white, 51%c; No. 4 white, 
49%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand from maltsters, ex- 
cept at low prices. Offerings very light. 
Malting is quoted at 88@95c; feed at 76 

82c. 








RYE—tThere were buyers here at the close 
today at $1.61% for ‘No. 2, on track, through 
billed. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mple—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


March 2... 192 166 167 11 121 178 
March 8... 160 v4 25 16 432 193 
March 4... 118 50) 3=:187 6 327 48 
March 5... 390 100 40 2 264 154 
March 7... 407 216 59 1 320 204 
March 8... 222 133 14 1 605 153 


87 2,059 930 





Totals ..1,489 738 442 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 8 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 


range: 
March 8 

Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton ..........-$9.80@9.60 $13.10@14.20 
Standard patent .... 8.75@8.95 12.80@13.30 
Bakers patent ...... 8.40@8.50 12.40@12.90 
*First clear, jute ... 6:15@6.40 8.65@ 9.45 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.00@4.25 6.50@ 7.00 

*140-1b jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b, Minneapolis, today (March 8), in 
jute, were: 


Year ago 


rch 8 Year ago 
Medium semolina. 48 sos. 95 $12.25@12.35 
Durum flour ....... 6.90@7.00 10.40@10.50 
CIOAF. cc cccccccvccccce Leoease oveee@ 6.50 


WEBKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with cdOmparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
March 12. ...... 197,700 258,070 95,485 
March 56.. 202,485 212,795 160,630 172,135 
Feb. 26... 281,770 214,300 242,515 206,820 
Feb. 19... 268,875 246,960 190,760 156,255 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
March 18. 2... 500 6,680 7,635 
Maseh B.. ccccse 2,680 9 coves 22,095 
Feb, 26... 6,355 R686 ccccce 88,855 
Feb. 19... 715 $896 ccerce 54,790 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—~—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 


Jan. 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 «++ 3,655 
Jan.~29. 60 68,215 216,405 176,345 eee eee 
Feb, 5. 59 67,465 186,645 179,420 335 eee 
Feb, 12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 eee 510 


Feb. 19. 60 68,465 164,085 140,205 850 
Feb. 26. 61 68,915 173,020 110,520 335 1,320 
+ 48 47,790 100,910 98,270 1,050 e 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 8), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


March 8 Year ago 
WE. 66-000. dene oees $22.50@23.00 $46.00 @47.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.50 50.00@51.00 


Flour middlings,.. 25.00@26.00 53.50@57.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 60.00@62.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $26.50 @27.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 27.25@27.756 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*.... 28.00@28.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 28.75@29.25 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 22.00 @ 23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++++ 2.20@ 2.30 








Rye flour, white* ... sees 8.50@ 8.55 
Rye flour, pure dark* SSeasecece 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, a 6000s 7.40@ 7.45 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 7.25@ 7.30 
Rolled oats**® .......+.+4+ e eoe+@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. : A 00@10. 00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00 @13.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ........++- ee -@41.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red, March and May wheat 
at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
Mch, No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
170% @174% 165% @169% 162% @167% 
173% @177% 168% @172% 165% @170% 
175% @179% 170% @174% 167% @172% 
173% @177% 167% @172% 164% @169% 
168% @172% 162% @167% 159% @164% 
166% @171% 161% @166% 158% @163% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
164% @171% 161% @166% 157% @160% 
167% @174% 164% @169% 160% @163% 
169% @176% 166% @171% 162% @165% 
-++ 167% @174% 167% @169% 159% @164% 
-+ 162% @169% 161% @164% 154% @159% 
161% @168% 158% @163% 153% @158% 
cous March May March March May 


z PrPrrre 0-3 Ol wm 9 BD 
aces 2 ee ee 


5 . 
06.d0.00 1.58% 1.57% 8....-. 152% 1.52% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 38 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week — per — 
Mch, Corn 
1.... 54@55 19% 010% 149% p 143% 50@71 
2.... 55@56 39% @40% 144% @145% 50@71 
3.... 56@57 40% @41% 146% @147% 50@71 
4.... 5T@58S 41% @41% 147% @148% 561@72 
6.. 
: & 


Barley 


-. 57@58 40% @41% 145% @146% 50@71 
- 56@57 40% @40% 143 @144 60@70 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: March 6 

March5 Feb. 26 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,799,680 1,646,670 1,060,010 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,037 25,018 9,186 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,056 1,275 1,594 
Corn, bus ....... 352,350 326,040 92,480 
Gaeae, BGP s.c.cee 395,900 314,600 136,320 
Barley, bus ..... 255,000 203,050 105,820 
TRO, DUB cc cccccs 99,960 87,200 121,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 62,700 71,990 41,000 


March 9, 1921 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: March 7 
March5 Feb. 26 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 643,900 475,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 252,741 259,611 248,137 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,342 9,891 10,294 
Corn, bus ....... 292,130 221,000 150,080 


Oats, bus ....... 269,310 304,500 314,420 
Barley, bus ..... 183,150 233,090 146,280 
Rye, bus ........ 80,040 38,070 260,640 


Flaxseed, bus ... 9,040 8,750 6,660 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 6 Mar.8 Mar. 9 
Mar. 5 Feb. 26 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 608 627 68 82 800 
Oats ...8,858 8,779 2,929 790 81,576 
Barley .. 993 1,185 843 2,979 1,050 
Rye .... 90 92 4,833 4,532 443 
Flaxs’d. 1,191 1,185 34 23 83 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 6 Mar. 8 
Mar.5 Feb. 26 1920 1919 





Neo. 1 Gark ..... 1,203 1,141 555 2,735 
No. 1 northern.. 16 24 99 12,653 
No. 2 northern.. 7 1 6 1,608 
CERES cicccvves 5,125 656,187 8,049 6,857 

Totals .......6,441 6,360 8,709 28,853 
Im 1918 .....c- 689 774 coe eee 
In 1917 ..... -11,108 11,582 eee eee 
In 1916 cits es .18,916 12,868 coe 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
<—Mpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


March 1,..$1.80% 1.80% 1.78 1.83 1.87 
March 2... 1.80% 1.80% 1.78 1.83 1.87 
March 3... 1.82% 1.82% 1.79% 1.84% 1,88% 
March 4... 1.82% 1.82% 1.80 1.85 1.89% 
March 5... 1.82% 1.82% 1.80 1.85 1.89% 
March 7... 1.81 1.81 1.78% 1.83% 1.87% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 63 41 168 1,191 34 23 
Duluth...... 15 23 25 1,651 62 16 


193 2,842 96 39 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to March 
+5, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











~—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

° 1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ... 4,220 ‘3,063 447 310 
DulwtDa ...cccce 3,009 1,044 2,069 698 
WOON i cicess 7,229 4,107 2,516 1,008 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CS. BD. Re ccccccecs 2,078 660 183 eee 
Consolidated .... 1,076 161 55 62 
Ogilvies ......... 958 205 83 cee 
Western ......... 1,039 203 23 145 
Grain Growers... 1,722 495 77 ose 
Fort William .... 270 377 115 240 
Te Be W) weeseee e- 2,703 2,297 226 368 
Northwestern .... 706 27 14 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 2,994 2,606 781 32 
Can. Gov’t ...... 568 1,258 214 524 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,369 538 73 86 
Davidson & Smith 69 48 11 eee 
Private elevators. 3,016 1,795 388 248 

Totals ..ccccces 19,568 10,670 2,242 1,706 
ORS: GOS ceaccecs 8,538 3,594 1,435 188 
Receipts ........ 916 753 247 70 
Rail shipments... 506 290 127 6 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 


Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 10 No. 2C, W......2,208 
No. 1 northern..7,547 No. 3 C. W......2,521 
No. 2 northern..3,716 Ex. 1 feed ..... 389 


No. 3 northern..3,807 1 feed ........ . 869 
NO. 4 .cccccccee 633 3 feed .......6- 896 
CERES ci ccccses 2,043 

BOAT ovccsecs 1,795 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on March 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
ei Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,417 1,435 509 736 243 
1 


Boston ..... P 103 10 2 

Buffalo ..... 3,701 970 2,003 ese 191 
Chicago .... 646 11,128 12,612 53 247 
Detroit ..... 73 $1 171 41 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,623 336 4,159 230 31 
Galveston ...3,365 ees aoe 178 cee 
Indtanapolis. 79 444 325 1 coe 
Kan, City...2,376 2,550 1,089 49 coe 
Milwaukee... 133 65 591 54 126 


Minneapolis 6,441 608 8,848 90 993 
N. Orleans...2,382 1,188 227 59 111 


Newp. News. .. 265 3 eee eee 
New York...2, 322 327 835 125 288 
Omaha ..... 111/162 1,535 992 37 8 
Peoria ...... 11 418 187 ee eee 
Philadelp’a -1,137 910 235 16 21 
St. Louis ... 392 653 833 6 8 
Toledo ..... 562 190 581 29 eee 











Totals .. 27,822 23,741 34,210 1,706 2,268 
Last year. 50,168 6,148 10,436 19,596 3,137 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 337,000 bus; oats, 68,- 
000; rye, 272,000; barley, 239,000. Increase— 

Corn, 1,408,000 bus, 
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Millers, jobbers and brokers report an 
uneventful week in the flour trade, de- 
mand in north coast markets being spot- 
ted and for small lots for current needs. 
Domestic business in outside markets is 
of small volume, southeastern, eastern 
and California buyers adhering to ex- 
treme conservatism in booking. Milling 
activity is moderate and confined to tak- 
ing care of the small business passing, 
reflecting the uncertainty of the future 
and resulting in only quite limited ac- 
cumulations of flour reserves. The vol- 
ume of flour going into consumption both 
to bakers and the family trade in this 
section, as elsewhere, is unquestionably 
less than normal. 

Small shipments of flour have been 
moving to the United Kingdom and to 
the west coast of South America, but 
very little to Hongkong, export demand 
in all directions being inconsiderable. 

Quotations on top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons: Dakota, $9.30@10.40 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $9.30@10.10; Washington, made 
from Dakota, Montana and local hard 
wheats, $8.75@9.35; local blue-stem fam- 
ily patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $9.55. 

Millfeed easier, local mill-run selling at 
$31 ton in straight cars; Montana mixed 
feed, $26@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 52,800 19,482 

Last week ........ 52,800 17,160 33 
ZORP BHO ciscccccs 62,800 30,661 68 
Two years ago .... 46,800 25,588 54 
Three years ago ... 46,800 39,113 83 
Four years ago ... 40,800 18,735 45 
Five years ago .... 40,800 14,751 36 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This. week ........ 57,000 > 5 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,436 34 
VORP GOO ceicccecs 57,000 36,612 64 
Two years ago .... 57,000 14,119 24 
Three years ago ... 57,000 37,246 65 
Four years ago .... 57,000 23,586 41 
Five years ago .... 57,000 24,990 44 


WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


It is becoming apparent, from the lar 
number of farmers in the Pacific North- 
west who have signed up with wheat 
growers’ associations for handling and 
selling their crops, that these associations 
may Sesimne important factors in the 
grain trade of this section. The co-opera- 
tive marketing bill, now before the state 
legislature, and likely to become law on 
account of the active support given it 
by the farmers, will greatly strengthen 
such associations through giving them 
power to hold their membership together 
and enforce contracts with the farmers. 

The state bill is drawn along the lines 
of the federal co-operative market bill, 
now before Congress, but is more bind- 
ing as to marketing contracts entered 
into by members. The state bill author- 
izes marketing contracts binding mem- 
bers to sell all or a specified part of 
their crops for a — up to 10 years 
exclusively through associations, allows 
the associations to sell without taking 
title, and provides for damages payable 
to the associations for nonperformance 
of contract and for a writ of injunction 
to prevent a threatened breach of con- 
tract and for specific performance, 

At a meeting of growers’ associations 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 


tana, held at Spokane this week, it was 
voted to form the Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association and that its ter- 
minal point be Spokane. 

Officers to govern its sales were selected 
as follows: George C. Jewett, Spokane, 
general manager; C. W. Nelson, man- 
ager Tri State Terminal Co., of Seattle, 
sales manager; R. V. Perringer, Pome- 
roy, Wash, H. J. Herman, Genesee, 
Idaho, C. M. Strawman, Lewistown, 
Idaho, Thomas J. Levi, Great Falls, 
Mont., A. R. Shumway, Milton, Oregon, 
J. W. White, Twin Falls, Idaho, direc- 
tors. 

TO REOPEN RATE CASE 


A petition for a rehearing in the Co- 
lumbia rate case has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, signed 
by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club, the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma, port commissions of Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, and the Tacoma and 
Everett commercial clubs. 

The case decided that Portland, Ore- 
gon, was entitled to lower rates from cer- 
tain points in the Columbia River basin 
to Portland than to Seattle, Tacoma and 
some other coast terminals. The ground 
for the request to reopen the case is to 
permit the introduction of new evidence 
to controvert the claim of Portland that 
it is entitled to lower rates for wheat 
and other commodities from territory 
south of the Snake River than other 
coast points, on account of its cheaper 
water grade haul down the Columbia 
River. 

In the brief to be filed in support of 
the petition for reopening the case, stress 
will be laid on the failure of the Com- 
mission at the original hearing to con- 
sider the revolutionary changes in the 
cost of hauling freight across the Cas- 
cade Mountains made by the electrifica- 
tion of the Milwaukee railroad. It will 
be contended that the electrification of 
this road has opened up the shortest and 
cheapest rail route between the Colum- 
bia River basin and tidewater, and nulli- 
fied any advantage Portland may previ- 
ously have had by reason of her water 
level haul. 


NOTES 


Montana first clear is quoted here at 
$6.30@7.35 bbl, and the better grades are 
selling freely to bakers. 

Pastry flour was sold to eastern do- 
mestic markets this week in moderate 
volume at $6.60@6.70 bbl, basis Pacific 
seaboard. 

Kansas flour, which was sold to north 
Pacific Coast bakers in large volume last 
year, has been practically Seton off this 
market by the advance in rail freights. 

A. Cohn, president Northern Flour 
Mills Co. and Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co., who has been in New York 
for some months, was in Seattle yester- 
day. 

Shipments of flour in February, from 
Seattle and Tacoma, according to the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle: to Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 38,928 bbls; Manila, 18,800; 
Chile, 10,479; Peru, 1,008; Hongkong, 
5,500; Honolulu, 1,330; British Colum- 
bia, 413; San Francisco, 82,221; Alaska, 
1,029. 

Mrs. O. W. Fisher, wife of O. W. 
Fisher, president Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., died March 2. She is survived by 
her husband and five sons, O. D., W. P., 
Burr, D. R., and O. W. Fisher, Jr., al 
connected with the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., and by a daughter, Mrs. W. W. 
Warren. 

Stephen Soars, treasurer Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., who has been 
on the Pacific Coast for two months, was 
in Seattle this week, and says the com- 
pany will establish a branch at either 


Portland or Seattle. It is installing the 
equipment for a 15,000-bbI mill at Shang- 
hai, China. 

The Port Commission of Seattle, the 
East Waterway Dock and Warehouse 
Co. and the Arlington Dock Co., have 
drawn up new tariffs, abolishing all 
wharfage charges on import and export 
freight at their ocean terminals, which 
heretofore were 25c ton on imports and 
30¢ on exports. 

The chairman ‘of the twelfth federal 
reserve district, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, in a report just issued, 
states that business conditions in this dis- 
trict are fairly good and indications 
point to continued, though comparatively 
slow, improvement, and that there is still 
hesitancy on the part of farmers to sell 
crops at going prices and an aroused in- 
terest on the part of growers in the 
establishment of co-operative associa- 
tions to control crop marketing. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Awncetes, Cat., March 5,—The 
flour trade generally, for the past week, 
shows some slight improvement. There 
have been more car lot sales than for 
several weeks, and those who look for 
a decline later in the season comprise 
only a very small portion of the buyers, 
though these apparently expect to see 
prices $1.50@2 lower than at present. 
The general impression, however, is that 
prices will remain fairly stable, and this 
belief is reflected in the change of atti- 
tude of the buyers and the slight im- 
provement in conditions. 

Prices of flour seem to vary in ratio to 
the need for business of the respective 
mills) Many are making great conces- 
sions in price for business for prompt 
shipment. Prices quoted are the asked 
prices: Montana, around $9.40; Utah- 
Idaho, $9.40; Dakotas, around $10; Kan- 
sas, $9.60@9.90. 

W. R. Gorrz. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 5.—Local 
flour business, while not quite up to the 
normal volume, is nevertheless satisfac- 
tory, considering general conditions. 
Patents are unchanged and steady at 
$9.80 bbl. Bakers hold at the old prices 
of $9@9.50, but the market is firmer, 
and an advance in the near future would 
occasion no surprise. Bakery business 
here is fairly good. Some authorities say 
the decrease in bread consumption is less 
than 5 per cent, a very good showing 
compared with some other sections. 

The only unfavorable feature of the 
situation is the slackness of export de- 
mand, which is affecting .all tidewater 
mills. Although no cargo business can 
be secured, a number of parcel shipments 
are being made on the regular liners. 

Millfeed trade is quiet. Mill-run de- 
clined $2, to $31 ton, during the week. 
Other feeds were unchanged. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 48,000 ‘ 38 
Last week .......- 48,000 15,989 33 
Year G80 ..ccccces 42,600 24,178 56 
Two years ago .... 42,600 24,088 56 
Three years ago ... 33,000 28,421 86 
Four years ago .... 33,000 17,422 52 


There was a good demand for wheat 
the latter part of the week, but farmers, 
as a rule, were not offering. The demand 
came mainly from mills and speculators. 
Closing March bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.54; white club 
and soft white, $1.53; northern spring 
and hard winter, $1.43; red Walla, $1.38. 

There was a light business in the coarse 
grain market. Last bids: white oats, 
$34.50 ton; gray oats, $34; brewing bar- 
ley, $82.50; feed barley, $31; eastern yel- 
low corn, bulk, $32.25. 

- Flour exports during the past month 
were light, amounting to only 15,683 bbls, 
valued at $114,627. Wheat exports were 
1,686,773 bus, worth $2,635,756. 

NOTES 

Six thousand tons of wheat for ship- 
ment from Portland to continental Eu- 
rope were booked this week for shipment 
on the Dutch steamer Kinderdyk, which 
is due here March 12. 

It is reported that Strauss & Co. have 
chartered the Norwegian steamer Rio 
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Grande to load a full cargo of wheat 
here for Germany, but the report was not 
confirmed at the local office of the com- 
pany. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., March 5.—Flour 
purchases in the local. market and 
throughout Montana continue moderate, 
but the aggregate is closer to normal 
volume than might be expected, in view 
of conditions. The local market has 
held firm at around $9.50 bbl, basis 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls. Retailers are 
selling at an extremely close margin. 
Millfeed business continues slack, as the 
state is full of feed, and the winter has 
been unusually open. The wheat move- 
ment is light, those farmers who still 
have control of the grain evidently hold- 
ing to the belief that spring will bring 
better prices. 

NOTES 


J. R. Swift, treasurer of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., has 
been in Great Falls for a brief business 
conference, 


James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, has 
gone to southern California to recuper- 
ate from a recent illness. 

Spring plowing is under way all over 
the state. Some portions report the 
ground a little too dry for satisfactory 
work, but in the main the soil is working 
up well. 

Howard Marshall, who has been con- 
nected with the executive department of 
the Royal Milling Co at Great Falls for 
several months, has returned to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

There have been few sales of Mon- 
tana land recently, but some movement 
is now being noted. The Richard Prater 
ranch near Salem has been sold to Nicho- 
las Codd, of Spokane, Wash., 700 acres 
going for $65 an acre. 

The executive committee of the Galla- 
tin County farm bureau recently adopted 
a scale to govern farm wages in that 
county during 1921. The pay is to be 
$40 per month for a single man, and 
$65 for man and wife. For ordinary 
labor, $2 per day will be paid. 

Collective buying of seed for the farm- 
ers of Gallatin County, Mont., will be 
undertaken by the farm bureau this 
spring, and a central committee has been 
named with representatives in each com- 
munity. Seed samples are being exam- 
ined and prices listed, with the intention 
of filling all orders at carload lot prices. 

John Lundquist, of Poplar, Mont., has 
been awarded a judgment of $6,153 
against the Jennison Mills Co., in district 
court, as a result of a suit growing out 
of the complaint of Lundquist that a 
quantity of wheat which he purchased of 
the company for spring planting, later 
proved under test to have been winter 
wheat. 

Wages in building trades in Great 
Falls will be restored to the 1919 scale 
after March 20, according to notice which 
has been served on the union officials by 
the Employers’ Association. This re- 
duces the present scale $1 per day, giv- 
ing carpenters $7, brick layers and plas- 
terers $8, painters $7, teamsters $4.75 
and common laborers $4.50. 

Reorganization plans to operate the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative elevator at Joliet, 
Mont., were effected at a recent meet- 
ing of farmers and business men at that 
place, and A. M. Peterson was named 
manager to have entire charge of its 
business. Resumption of wheat buying 
at once is announced. The stockholders 
raised a sufficient amount of capital to 
permit operation. 

At the conclusion of the regular ses- 
sion of the seventeenth legislative assem- 
bly, on March 3, Governor Joseph M. 
Dixon issued a call for an extraordinary 
session to convene at noon on March 5, 
to consider additional matters which 
were not attended to in the regular 60- 
day meeting. These mostly concern ad- 
ditional revenues and a more equitable 
distribution of taxation. 

W. P. Hogarty, manager of the Bill- 
ings factory of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., on his return from a confer- 
ence at Denver, announced that the 1921 
prices for sugar beets in the Montana 








rms 


The Gros Ventres Indians have filed 
suit for the value of 7,000,000 acres of 
land at $1.25 per acre, against the United 
States government. Indians now 
are on the Fort Belknap reservation, and 
the land in question lies south of the Mis- 
souri River in Montana, between the 
Musselshell and Powder rivers. The 
claim is based on a treaty said to have 
been made by the tribe with representa- 
tives of the federal government on July 
18, 1866, 

C. M. Strawman, secretary of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association, 
and Thomas J. Levi, secretary-treasurer 
of the Montana Grain Growers, represent- 
ed the new wheat pooling movement at 
the joint conference with representa- 
tives from the associations of Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon on March 1-3 at 
Spokane, and were named as Montana 
members of the board of directors of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion Selling Exchange, which will have 
headquarters at Spokane, and is expected 
to handle the collective selling of the 
contracted wheat from Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Oregon. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 5.—Inter- 
est in flour is at a low ebb, and there 
appear to be ample supplies in the 
hands of the trade to care for require- 
ments for fully 60 days, with no dispo- 
sition to buy for future requirements. 
Large bakers will be forced to enter the 
market about May 1. They look upon 
the present — as much too high, and 
feel generally that, with the approach 
of the new crop season, values will de- 
cline fully $1 bbl. 

Mill prices are steady to slightly firm- 
er, as follows: Dakota standards, $10.75 
bbl; Dakota clears, $8.85; Montana stand- 
ards, $9.85; Montana clears, $7.65; fancy 
patents 60c bbl over standard patent 
prices; Kansas first patents, $10.50; Kan- 
sas standard patents, $10,—basis 98's. 
Cut-offs, $7.30@7.50, 

Millfeed prices were slightly easier 
this week. Increased offerings from the 
East and North Coast points tended to 
burden the market. With ample green 
feed available, feed jobbers and dealers 
report a falling off in demand, White 
bran and mill-run in 80’s are offered at 
$36@37 ton; red bran, $30; red mill- 
run in 100’s, $31; red dog, $46. 


CALIFORNIA RAISES BUGS 


Grain and pasture land in California 
has suffered this winter from the at- 
tacks of a dark-colored worm, the Crane 
fly larva. The worms are now about 
three fourths of an inch long, legless, 
and when at rest have the head drawn 
into the body. They are found just be- 
neath the surface of the ground or in 
the sod, feeding on grass roots and the 
underground portion of the leaf. A mild 
winter has favored their attack, so that 
hundreds of acres of grain, particularly 
wheat, have been killed and much dam- 
age caused to pasture lands in northern 
and central California. 

Fortunately, this insect has almost 
completed its feeding period, and will 
soon transform into the fly, thus giving 
opportunity for planting another crop 
where serious injury has occurred. The 
next brood of worms does not appear 
until next winter, so summer crops will 
not be injured. 

Several cases have been reported of 
wheat and barley fields being destroyed 
by these insects working in the roots 
of the seeding plants, One wheat field 
on the Colusa Delta farms has been com- 
pletely destroyed, and other similar in- 
stances are being reported daily from 
other parts of the state. Entomologists 
report that the insect will become dor- 
mant about March 1, and that fields may 
be replanted safely after that date. 


PACIFIC RATE CONFERENCE 

Two rate conferences, that have been 
in session here for several days and which 
have been attended by a representative 
of every established steamship line with 
the exception of those engaged in the 
coastwise trade, came to a close yester- 
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day. All differences that threatened to 
disrupt the organization of rate asso- 
ciations have been overcome. 

At the of the Pacific West- 
Bound Conference a reduction in freight 
rates on 50 commodities was annou s 
Re-entrance of the Java-Pacific Line in- 
to the association was also confirmed. 
The withdrawal of this line about a 
month ago was the first break that had 
occurred in several years, and it was 
feared competition might be started by 
foreign lines which would put rates be- 
low the cost of operation. 


BARLEY IN FINE CONDITION 

The monthly report of the San Fran- 
cisco Federal Reserve Board states that 
it is estimated that the increasing use 
of automobiles, motor trucks and trac- 
tors has cut down the consumption of 
feed barley one third in the last 10 years. 
During that period local consumption 
has averaged approximately 325,000 tons 
annually. A considerable quantity of 
brewing barley was sold to buyers from 
the United Kingdom earlier in the sea- 
son, and lesser amounts were taken by 
Sweden and Denmark, but these coun- 
tries have not been active purchasers for 
some’ time. The price of barley in Europe 
is lower now than in December and, un- 
der existing exchange conditions, foreign 
countries are not heavy buyers. 

Based on a crop of 700,000 tons, the 
following is an estimate of the disposi- 
tion of California’s 1920 ~ of barley 
up to Feb, 1, 1921: feed and seed, 133,- 
875 tons; exported, 226,480 tons; on 
hand, 338,145 tons. The 1921 crop of 
barley is reported to be in better than 
normal condition in all sections, although 
excessive rainfall has hampered seeding 
and hindered growth in a few localities. 


NOTES 


Sales of California yellow corn were 
made during the past week as low as 
$37.50 ton on a 15 per cent moisture 
basis. 

A large acreage is being planted to 
barley in Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo counties, notwithstanding that 
most of last year’s crop is in warehouses. 

For January, 1921, 10 California flour 
mills report an output of 217,209 bbls, 
compared with eight mills’ report for De- 
cember of 138,984. Local mills are still 
buying their wheat from outside points. 

The W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., an- 
nounces, effective Feb. 22, rates via Unit- 
ed Fruit Co., on shipments destined to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador and major Peruvian 
and Chilean ports as follows: Rice 95c, 
flour 95c, and beans 86c, per 100 lbs. 

Despite the heavy loss suffered this 
season by rice growers in the Sacramento 
valley, practically all those who planted 
crops last year will repeat with a plant- 
ing in 1921, according to prominent 
growers from the Biggs and Gridley dis- 
tricts. 

The Exporters’ Co-operative Co., New 
York, has opened San Francisco offices 
in the Robert Dollar Building, N. S. Mc- 
Nulty and J. L. Fahy being managers. 
It is stated that the local branch is to be 
the third largest in the company’s chain 
which extends over the world. 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor 
of Illinois, whose plan of government 
administration, variously known under 
his own name and as the “Illinois plan,” 
has attracted the attention of economists, 
addressed the Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club of San Francisco in 
the rooms of the latter at a luncheon 
on March 8. 

A new pure food organization, with 
headquarters at 57 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has been formed to cope with 
bills now before the state legislature, and 
said to be of such nature as to work 
great detriment to the soft drink, con- 
fectionery, bakery, and even part of the 
canning and packing industry of Cali- 
fornia, should they be passed and made 
into law. 

The San Francisco Warehousemen’s 
Association on March 1 addressed a pro- 
test to the state board of harbor com- 
missioners against the building of a con- 
crete wharf and warehouse at the foot 
of Second Street, stating that the com- 
missioners would become their competi- 
tors. John H. McCallum, president of 
the commission, denied that private capi- 
tal would be injured, and upheld the 


project as a much needed public con- 
venience. 

An increase of approximately 40,000 
tons in the steam and sailing tonnage 
which arrived at the port of San Fran- 
cisco during February, 1921, as compared 
with the tonnage that arrived during 
February, 1920, but a decrease of ap- 
proximately 30,000 tons in the total 
steam and sail departures during Feb- 
ruary of this year, compared with the 
= which departed during the same 
period last year, are the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the monthly report on the ton- 
nage movement for the port of San 
Francisco for last month, 


R. C. Mason. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, March 5.—A _ further 
sag of the Utah and Idaho grain mar- 
kets was noticeable during the past week, 
although the recession was not as marked 
as in several weeks previous. Practically 
no wheat moved to the mills in larger 
cities or for export. Wheat prices ranged 
$1.30@1.35 bu during the week, for both 
soft and hard. Farmers report to Ogden 
mills that the grain has practically all 
moved from the country districts, except- 
ing where threshing was very late. The 
little that does remain is not likely to 
move freely for some days, because of 
road conditions. 

Flour declined along with wheat, the 
Ogden prices being $7.50 bbl for family 

atents and $8 for hard wheat flours, 
asis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Offers to the southeastern markets were 
at $8.75 bbl for standard and $9 for high 
patents, f.o.b. lower river points, basis 
96-lb cotton bags. There were some in- 
quiries from the Pacific Coast, and a 
few orders were placed at $8.50 bbl, 
f.o.b. California common points, for both 
family patents and hard wheat flours, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. 

Bran dropped considerably on the Og- 
den market, going to $30 ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and to $34@35, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. California common points. 


NOTES 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Ogden public schools for the visits of 
hundreds of domestic science students to 
the new Sperry Flour Co. mill in Ogden, 
for the purpose of studying the latest 
methods of flour making. 

Anthon H. Lund, first counselor of the 
Mormon church presidency and also 
president of the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co., died Tuesday at his home in Salt 
Lake City. His position as head of the 
sugar corporation has not yet been filled. 

Melting of snow throughout the lower 
valleys of Utah, followed by several days 
of sunshine and then light rain, caused 
rapid advancement of farm work in va- 
rious sections. Spring plowing is now 
under way in central Utah and the val- 
leys around Great Salt Lake. Winter 
wheat is reported in good condition, and 
already shows some growth. Farmers 
are preparing to plant a normal spring 
wheat acreage, together with the usual 
amount of rye, barley and corn, accord- 
ing to reports received by state and fed- 
eral officials. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., March 5.—The flour 
business has remained very quiet during 
the past week but, as wheat is holding 
steady, the outlook is very good for 
sales in a short time. The premium on 
soft wheat has declined until it is now 
only 10@12c over hard wheat. It will, 
in all probability, not go much lower, as 
the present supply is limited. It is the 
season of crop scares. While there have 
been very few yet, any big scare would 
probably cause markets to work higher 
and, consequently, affect flour. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98’s, per bbl, $8.95@9.05; 
second patent, $7.95@8.05; best grade 
selfrising flour, $9.25@9.35,—prompt to 
30 days’ shipment, delivered the Ohio 
River. 

The local demand for bran is taking 
practically the entire output of the mills, 
as there are very few running more than 
12 hours. The present mild weather is 
causing lots of the barn-fed stock to be 
turned out, and so the demand is getting 
lighter. Bran, f.o.b. Denver, in car lots, 
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is quoted at $26 ton; delivered Colorado 
common points, $29. 
* * 

All of the local mill managers of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., in con- 
ference here this wéek, reported busi- 
ness quiet, but were optimistic regard- 
ing conditions as a whole. The general 
opinion is that 20 to 30 per cent of last 
year’s wheat crop in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region is left in country elevators 
or held by farmers. The outlook for 
the growing crop is generally regarded 
as good, but the growth is not yet suf- 
ficiently pr nthe to determine after- 
winter conditions. Mills have very little 
business booked ahead, but current or- 
ders are keeping them fairly busy. 

L. M. Harris. 





CANNOT TESTIFY AGAINST DEAD 
Inpi1anapouis, Inp., March 5.—A livin 
person cannot testify against the dead, 
the Indiana appellate court has ruled, in 
ordering a new trial in the case of 
Charles McClellan against Finch Bros., 
of North Salem, which arose over the 
contraet price of wheat delivered to the 
firm’s grain elevator. The litigation was 
appealed from the St. Joseph County 

circuit court. 

Before the trial one of the brothers 
in the firm died, and the administrator 
of his estate was named as a party to 
the suit. A jury in the lower court gave 
McClellan $2,270 for wheat he had 
placed in the elevator in July, 1915. Mce- 
Clellan testified that in a conversation in 
1917 with the brother, who died, the 
brother said they had sold the wheat at 
a price lower than that which McClellan 
was demanding, and had made a tender 
of $1,616 to McClellan, in addition to the 
money paid at the time the wheat was 
delivered to the elevator. 

The appellate court, in its opinion, 
said the trial court had committed an 
error in permitting the testimony of Mc- 
Clellan regarding the conversation with 
the partner who had died, because it was 
a statement against interests which 
could not be defended. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





Canadian Exports in January 
Exports of wheat and flour from Canada 
in January, 1921, and December, 1920: 


WHEAT, BUS 














To— Jan., 1921 Dec., 1920 
United Kingdom....... 4,746,832 7,738,652 
United States 12,234,449 
PRANCE ccccccscccccccs 2,207,496 
ROMY csvccccee 5,108,970 
BOlIBIUM $ cccccveccccecs 3,660,663 
GROOCO ccccsedcvccccce 5 eee 
Germany ...ccccccccoce 71,634 892,996 
Netherlands .. 334,632 1,730,718 
WOPWOF cecccccccccccce seeces 1,100 
BPOiN ccccccccccccccece 161,213 590,000 
WWOGOR wccccsccccccccce coccece 21,000 
BwitSeriand wecccccccce cocces 176,007 
PUEENEE Gebecccceceere seeees 371,755 
Newfoundland .......6. seeees 400 

BOOMS 6s ceo sccsceese 11,446,005 34,734,206 

FLOUR, BBLS 
Jan., Dec., 

To— 1921 1920 
United Kingdom .......... 375,619 256,670 
United States .......ceeees 174,846 194,181 
Newfoundland ..........4+. 30,465 45,964 
DASMRGOS pe ccccccccscusoves 4,062 4,818 
TOMBICE cecesscisvcccccsce 3,372 14,544 
Trinidad and Tobago ...... 19,553 13,997 
British West Indies, other.. 4,613 6,782 
WGPMBGER ccccccctcccccesece 1,788 2,713 
British Guiana ..........6. 11,258 9,502 
BWEGON cecccccccccccsesecs 5,443 cscs 
Netherlands .......-+eee005 1,927 11,321 
PUPMOY ccccccccccccccccccce 10,333 10,676 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 550 869 
GEPOGD ceccccvececoscccecse 28,273 19,731 
PEARED ccccccccccsecccecece 2,820 2,320 
British South Africa....... 913 763 
MOTOCCO ccccccccccsccccsece 3,285 
POIARG coccccccccccccscccce 5,710 
GURS cccccccoccccccccececee 2,135 1,690 
BIO ce cccccccecccsccscces 700 
} > TAPE PETT TTT eee ee 736 
NOPWAY ccccccccccccccccece 613 
GOFMRBRY .cccscccecceccccce 6,014 401 
BEEN ccc ccvccscccccsccosece 75 250 
Sierra Leone ..........0065 ove 300 
p | EPPPTTTTITT TTT eee 160 
PUGTETR cc vccvccesctecsccces eee 10 
DOMMAIEK coccccccccescccess eee 897 
GIDPBIEAP. .ccccccccccccecess 918 357 
BIBERD cicccecccevccecsoves 128 330 
Venezuela .........26. eee 790 650 
French Guiana oe eee 13 
Hongkong ......... ee 6,800 3,600 
CHING 2. cugccccccccccccces eee 1,250 
Dutch Guiana .......+.0005 eee 1,065 
San Domingo ........-+eee% ese 1,020 
Other countries .........+. eee 940 

BOUND ccccccccccedececes 703,641 607,573 





The Saxon (Wis.) Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated, with $16,- 
000 capital stock, by John H. Melchert, 
F, H. Lawren and others, 
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The flour trade is in a depressed con- 
dition, because the flour mills control 
committee is steadily continuing its pol- 
icy of cutting down the price of home 
made flour, and no one has any idea of 
what the price is likely to be in three 
days’ time, let alone a week hence, Since 
Nov, 29, 1920, the price of G.R., town 
and country, has been cut down from 86s 
ex-mill to 73s, the latest cut being Is to- 
day. No alteration was made last Mon- 
day, the intention being no doubt to en- 
tice bakers into giving orders in the fond 
belief that the cutting had come to an 
end. 

On each of the market days of last 
week, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
there was a shilling cut in G.R., so that 
English home made flour has been re- 
duced 4s in 10 days. This would not 
matter very much, were it not that the 
uncertainty engendered has _ naturally 
put all importers off forward business, 
and this seems to be especially the case 
in regard to Minneapolis offers. 


A SPOT PREMIUM 


The American mills can, as a rule, only 
guarantee 30 days from seaboard, while 
many of the Canadian are ready to offer 
exports for first half February, sea- 
board, at 66@67s. There is not much 
fall in spot flour. A Minnesota straight 
here, ready to be delivered to the baker, 
costs him about 86s 6d, while a Canadian 
export in the same position would cost 
81s 6d@82s. The premium on spot flour, 
as compared with forward, is now in 
many cases 7s or 8s. 

The worst of having to deal with an 
official body is the impossibility of get- 
ting any rhyme or reason out of it. It 
follows a policy mapped out for it by 
people who have not the least knowledge 
of trade conditions. 

COMMISSION PUSHING SALES 

Meanwhile the Wheat Commission con- 
tinues to push its own flour for all it is 
worth. There has been no alteration in 
the scale of reductions made on Jan. 31, 
but there is very little inquiry for this 
imported flour, except for the A class, 
of which little is available, and that most- 
ly at points far away from London, The 
commission has evidently plenty of 
Chinese flour on its hands, which is of- 
ficially priced at 64s 6d, but many deal- 
ers are underselling the commission by 
1@3s, Millers are still forced to put 14 
lbs of Chinese flour in their sacks. The 
balance of the‘28 Ibs is made up of a 
little Australian and low grade soft win- 
ter wheat flours. 

When and how the commission will get 
rid of all its imported flour no one can 
pretend to say. There certainly seems 
to be more than we bargained for, and 
the bulk is not salable stuff. All this is 
very hard on the free importers, who 
were encouraged, by the food controller 
himself, to risk their money, but it is an- 
other illustration of the old saying, “Put 
not your trust in princes,” who in those 
days were the counterpart of the con- 
trollers and other official meddlers of 
today. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is still on the down grade, 
though the fall this week has been chiefly 
in Aberdeen, to which, unfortunately, 
American has been obliged to respond in 


some degree. Midlothian oatmeal is about 
75s per sack of 280 lbs, while a special 
quality makes 80s. All cuts of Aber- 
deen on spot have dropped to 61s 9d, 
and there have been offers to arrive as 
low as 56s 9d. American is held at 63s 
9d, while there is a little London made 
on offer at 65s. 

Rolled oats are rather scarce, and Mid- 
lothian makes 72s 6d for ordinary and 
80s for the special quality. Aberdeen is 
offering at about 65s, while Irish is at 
the same price. American is scarce on 
spot, and makes 75s, but there was re- 
cently a little offering in dock at 67s 6d. 
February/March shipment has been of- 
fered at 57s 6d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been very hard of sale for 
some time, and prices today were re- 
duced £2 per ton, both for middlings 
and bran, bringing the former to £12 10s 
and the latter to £11 10s, exclusive of 
the bags in which the stuff is sold. Even 
now the millers say they cannot compete 
with Dutch pollard at £9 per ton, c.i.f. 


FOOD DECONTROL IN FRANCE 
It seems highly probable that the con- 
trol of food in France will be removed 
on March 1, and this freeing of com- 
merce will be especially welcomed by the 
millers and dealers in grain and flour. 
As yet all the news obtainable about the 
matter is rumor and hints, as nothing of- 
ficial has been announced. In some quar- 
ters it is believed that decontrol will not 
come until August. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


The eight-hour day has just been ap- 
plied to French flour mills, in accordance 
with a law passed by the government in 
April, 1919. The normal hours of work 
are eight hours per day for six days per 
week, but the skilled staff may work up 
to 10 hours per day, subject to a limita- 
tion of 144 hours on three weeks’ work. 
If for any reason there is a general stop- 
page through holidays or accidents, the 
hours lost have to be made up. Special 
permission has to be obtained for any 
overtime proposed, and it must not ex- 
ceed 260 hours per annum or extend be- 
yond two hours per day. 


MILLER AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


A remarkable attempt towards solving 
the present unemployment problem, says 
The Miller, has been made by a large 
Liverpool seed crushing miller, Joseph 
Bibby. In this line of business the pres- 
ent slump in trade is making itself very 
appreciably felt. The idea originated 
with one of the junior directors of the 
company, and has been carried out by 
the workpeople themselves. There are 
about 1,700 of them, and by taking a 
voluntary holiday of three. days each 
periodically, they make room for some 
50. or 60 of the unemployed. 

To compensate for their loss in wages 
a kind of insurance scheme has been 
evolved. Each worker has agreed to a 
deduction of 6d in the pound from his 
weekly earnings, which is repayable dur- 
ing the three days’ holiday. The unem- 
ployed thus absorbed are paid a flat 
wage of £3 15s per week, and it is hoped 
that the scheme: will run until better 
times render it no longer necessary. 


A BAKER’S DISCOVERY 


At the time when the famous Chinese 
flour was being distributed among the 
bakers in the London district, a certain 
baker had a small lot of this flour sent to 
him which was particularly “lively” in 
character. The correct name of the lit- 
tle insects he found in possession was 
either unknown to him or he had the 
good fortune not to come into close con- 
tact with weevil previously, for when 


he wrote to the flour distriubtor, justly 
complaining of the unwelcome visitors, 
he described the flour as “being full of 
fleas.” This faux pas on the part of 
the baker has caused much merriment 
among the habitués of the Mark Lane 
market. 

“pora”’ 

“Dora” is the flippant abbreviation of 
that most awe-inspiring, protective, yet 
irksome apparatus known to the dwell- 
ers in the British Isles as “The Defense 
of the Realm Regulations.” By the ap- 
plication of “Dora” the Britisher found 
his much loved freedom gradually wrest- 
ed from him—here a little, there a little, 
until none was left. In whatever sta- 
tion of life he moved he was hedged 
around with defense of the realm regu- 
lations, in his home, in his business, in his 
recreation, in his pleasures,—but he sub- 
mitted with a wonderfully good grace 
while the enemy was knocking at the 
door. As each decree went forth, so he 
fell into line, but with the return of 
peace he looked for a return of his old 
freedom, and has been fretting and fum- 
ing at the long delay in the restoration 
of the former order of things. During 
the last few months much progress has 
been made in cutting down the hedges, 
and almost every day announcements ap- 
pear in the daily press of this and that 
regulation being revoked. 

Practically all food commodities are 
now free of control. A few days ago 
coal was decontrolled; now ship buying 
has been set free from all restrictions, 
and the export of silver bullion is once 
more allowed. It is probable that, by 
June, government control will have been 
lifted in every direction, and with the 
return to the ordinary competitive basis 
of commerce, inflated prices will disap- 
pear and the high cost of living become 
a nightmare of the past. 

It is estimated that there has already 
been a fall in the cost of living in this 
country of about 23 per cent since Nov. 
1, and that these figures probably do 
not represent the real decrease. During 
the last three months’ there has been a 
decrease of 6 per cent in dairy produce, 
of 8 per cent in provisions, and of near- 
ly 20 per cent in groceries. Even with 
these reductions, the cost of living is still 
about 168 per cent above the prewar 
level, so there is yet much ground to be 
covered to get back to former condi- 
tions, but the outlook is much more hope- 
ful for a return to comparatively cheap 
living within the near future. 


DYING 


POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The most momentous general election 
in the history of South Africa is taking 
place this week. 
fight between the South African party, 
or Loyalists, whose leader is General 
Smuts, the Nationalist party, and the 
Labor party. The South African party 
stands for continued union with Great 
Britain; the Nationalist seeks secession 
from the British suzerainty and to set up 
a republic; while the Labor party is out 
for its own sectional interests. 

General Smuts, who is a man of great 
physical powers, has been conducting a 
tremendous campaign, travelling up and 
down the country with untiring efforts in 
support of his party and in the uphold- 
ing of the constitution. On one occasion, 
while speaking at a a great meeting in 
Cape Town he uttered a glowing tribute 
to the British government, which sound- 
ed well from the lips of one who was 
once an enemy of that government. He 
said that ever since the Boer war the 
British government had absolutely played 
the game, and had assisted South Africa 
in a most munificent manner. If there 
was a country in the world which had 
reason to be thankful to Great Britain 
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it was South Africa, and there was no 
one else who would defend them in their 
hour of trouble. Secession would be not 
only base ingratitude, but pure folly. 

He made an earnest appeal to the 
Labor party to unite forces with his 
party, so that the ground might be 
cleared for a clean, straight fight be- 
tween the Nationalists and the South Af- 
rican party, but their leader, a clever, 
educated man, has very strong doctri- 
naire views, and is particularly bitter to- 
ward Smuts for having joined forces 
with mining capitalism, as he and his 
party affirm, and turned a deaf ear to 
the suggestion. 

The returns so far to hand show a 
good working majority for General 
Smuts and his party. These victories are 
largely attributed to the workingman 
having voted against republicanism and 
not on the sectional matters raised by 
the labor leaders. There are 134 seats in 
the Union Assembly and of these the 
South African party has up to the pres- 
ent won 67, the Nationalists 37, and 
Labor 9. Of the remaining polls to be 
declared, General Smuts is assured of a 
majority in his favor, and it would seem 
that the secession danger, which has hung 
like a nightmare upon the development 
of the country for five years, is likely 
to be finally disposed of. 


COLONEL TASKER ON’ MARK LANE 

As previously announced by cable, the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
has closed its flour buying department, 
which has been in charge of Colonel 
Tasker since his return from America, 
it having been decided that the govern- 
ment would make no further purchases 
of flour. Colonel Tasker is, therefore, 
back again in his old haunts, which have 
not known him, except for an occasional 
visit, since 1914. His former business 
was amalgamated .with that of Payne & 
Routh, London, when he left for active 
service in the war, and he is, therefore, 
now connected with that firm, and will 
attend to their flour buying. 

* * 


Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., arrived in London last 
week on his way to Cape Town, South 
Africa. After visiting several places in 
South Africa he expects to return to 
Europe by way of Egypt, and before 
returning home will probably visit most 
of the European flour importing coun- 
tries. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 7 

Prices of flour have had a shake down 
in the last week, and the benefit of the 
fall has been passed on by the Glasgow 
bakers without loss of time to the public, 
which is now able to buy the 4-lb loaf 
at Is 3d, a drop of 114d from the peak 
of values when the remainder of the sub- 
sidy was removed. In England, where 
the great bulk of the flour is from the 
home mills, the newspapers have been 
telling the public that, since there has 
been a total fall in government regu- 
lation flour .since last November of 
12s per sack, consumers over the coun- 
try should be getting their bread at 114d 
less per 4-lb loaf. 

This line of calculation does not neces- 
sarily meet the Scottish position, as our 
bakers use about 40 per cent of imported 
flour and, unless control keeps imported in 
parity with the home product, the actual 
costs of bread production may not coin- 
cide with the costs in England. For- 
tunately, the revision in the controlled 
schedule for imported flours which took 
place a week ago arrived at this parity. 

BENEFITS OF COMPETITION 


It is undeniable that the importers’ 
cheaper prices for the “free” flours 
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forced the Royal Commission to cut its 
Thus, even under the partial 


le. Imported flour, indeed, is now 
selling at prices which, having regard to 
the quality offered, are causing the home 
millers some concern and, as reported 
last week, a deputation representing the 
Scottish milling trade was to meet the 
flour mills control committee today to 
see what steps might be taken to put the 
home flour in a position to compete with 
the imported grades. 

This deputation, it is understood, has 
had to postpone its visit to London. It 
was to be accompanied by a representa- 
tive from the National Farmers’ Union 
of Scotland, which is known to be op- 
posed to any continued restrictions on 
the millers as to the milling standard 
adopted. Freedom of action -for the 
millers, the farmers believe, will help in 
the sale of their wheat. 

The farmers are also pressing a mat- 
ter that will be inconvenient for the mill- 
ers. They want bran prices freed from 
all control. It is well known that the 
price of bran today at home mills is 
about twice as dear as it ought to be, 
and if the farmers were to cause control 
to bring bran prices down to their nat- 
ural level it would prevent flour moving 
down freely, for the time being, in com- 
petition with imported flours. 

The view of the flour importer on this 
claim of the millers is that the latter 
cannot hope to be put in the same posi- 
tion unless they are prepared to take 
the same risks. The home miller is be- 
ing protected by control through the 
policy of reducing his product by the 
successively easy ag of 1s per sack, 
and he says plainly that he is not going 
to take decontrol unless he is given some 
guaranties. In other words, the im- 
porter’s view of the miller is that he 
wants to have all the protection of con- 
trol without being subjected to any of 
its restrictions. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


After last week’s cut in controlled im- 
ported prices it was hardly expected that 
there would be any change in values this 
week. The only new feature of the po- 
sition this week in Scotland is that the 
Royal Commission has changed the allo- 
cation. The flour released to the trade 
is not now made up of the same propor- 
tion of third grade and Chinese as for- 
merly. For this change the trade is 
doubtless thankful. 

The impression in the trade here is 
that the government stocks of flour must 
be approaching exhaustion. The stocks 
carried now are not believed to be any 
larger than the normal prewar stocks. 
Indeed, considering that in prewar times 
there were what were called the “invis- 
ible” stocks, held by the larger bakers, it 
is doubtful if the real position today 
shows a normal prewar scale of stocks. 


BAKERS ARE NERVOUS 
With prices falling, bakers are in- 
clined not to buy forward. This means 
that they want to leave all the risks to 
the importer, a tendency that in the end 
will do no one‘any good. Already, de- 
spite a fall of about 30s per sack, no one 
has been hurt in the process, because 
all have given mutual support and the 
baker has been protected through the 
price for bread. If the baker now ceases 
to buy forward, the importer will pull 
up, too, and the decline will not be so 
gradual. This policy of the bakers is 
said to be more pronounced in the east 
and north of Scotland. These bakers 
want to buy at spot. The importers be- 
lieve that this policy is damaging to the 
bakers themselves, and that they would 
do better to buy forward at a lower 
price. 





IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 7 
The tendency of the flour trade has 
been downward all along the line. The 
only government flour distributed during 
the week was about 400 tons of Chinese, 
which was given to the factors for shop 
and country trade. Bakers find very 


little use for this flour, except for bright- 
ening the color of some of the strong, 
dark springs, and the trade here would 
have no use for this article in normal 
times, except at a tremendous discount, 
compared with the better class United 
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States flours. One of the Head Line 
steamers is due in Belfast with a fair 
amount of imported free flour, most of 
which is sold and will go straight into 
the hands of bakers. ; 


DECLINE HINDERS PURCHASING 


Shipment business is at a complete 
standstill. Neither bakers nor importers 
are inclined to make purchases of flour 
for shipment, in view of the serious de- 
cline in prices which took place a week 
ago, and the uncertainty as to how long 
the government is going to continue the 
weekly po | of quotations for any flour 
it has to sell. Shipment prices of Min- 
nesota exports are in the neighborhood 
of 76s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but 
Canadian of a similar class could be 
bought around 70s, net, c.i.f. Some of- 
fers of Australian flour for shipment 
have been received, and could probably 
be secured at about 72s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, February seaboard. 

It is difficult to follow the weekly gov- 
ernment prices, as changes are so rapid 
and so uncertain, but the quotations for 
the end of the week were 75s for Mani- 
toba standard spring wheat straights, 
and all other similar classes of ced 
springs. For spring clears, 67s would 
be about the figure. Australian straights 
are 71s, and for American and Canadian 
soft winter wheat straights, 70s would 
be accepted. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in steady consumptive de- 
mand, and prices are all tending lower, 
especially for home made flake, which is 
rather feeling the competition from im- 
ported States and Canadian rolled oats. 
Irish is still maintained at 80s per 280 
Ibs, but American and Canadian flake 


can be secured at 70s, and even at a lit- 
tle less on passage. Irish medium oat- 
meal is quoted at 65s, and American and 
Canadian at 62s 6d. 


FEED 
Mill offals are dull for all classes, with 
the exception of home made, which is 
still finding a ready sale at controlled 


- prices, which are as follows: small bran, 


£14 5s per ton; broad bran, £16 5s; pol- 
lards, £15 2s 6d,—ex-mill. While last 
week’s shipment prices of continental 
brans are still maintained at £12@14 per 
ton,. according to quality, spot lots are 
hard to sell, and figures are being ac- 
cepted which show a loss to the im- 
porters. Fine Plate pollards are £15 
per ton, but there are very few on offer. 
While the inquiry for linseed cakes 
has improved, there is nothing to bring 
about any rise in prices, and recent lots 
of American arriving can be bought for 
£17@18 per ton, ex-ship. Cottonseed 
meal, for the better class analysis, is 
about £18 per ton for decorticated, net, 
cif. either port. Cotton cakes are 
| rage at about £20. Oats, except for 
the very fine milling qualities, are a 
drag on the market at £12@13 per ton, 
and no prospect of any improvement. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, FEB. 7 

The markets in Holland have recently 
been extremely dull, and what little de- 
mand prevails is for spot stuff. There 
has been no change in quotations during 
the week. Spring wheat export patents 
are being offered at f132; spring wheat 
clears, f126; spring wheat low grades, 
fl22; Manitoba export patents, f131; 
Manitoba clears, fi26; Kansas patents, 
f129.50; Kansas straights, f126. 








AMERICA MUST INCREASE BUYING 





Financial Expert Points Out Urgent Need for Encouraging Europe’s Sell- 
ing Activity—World Owes America 15 Billions, Which 
It Can Pay Only in Goods or Service 


By WIiLuiaM Justus Boles 


New York, N. Y., March 5.—When the 
history of the postwar financial period is 
written, and an analysis is attempted of 
the influences instrumental in arousing 
America to a realization of its duty to- 
ward the rest of the world, credit will 
be given to Frank A. Vanderlip, former 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, for the warnings uttered just 
after his return from a visit to Europe 
which lasted from Feb. 1 to May 9, 1919. 
A few days after he arrived, 1,000 people 
at a banquet of the Economic Society in 
New York were startled by the banker’s 
vivid description of the want, distress, 
economic breakdown and social unrest in 
Europe. 

This address caused a sensation, and 
did much to prepare the world for the 
complications which later developed. It 
provoked criticism among those who 
thought the picture overdrawn and cal- 
culated unduly to excite the public and 
increase the tension here. So great was 
the interest in Mr. Vanderlip’s remarks 
that the address was quickly revised and 
brought out in book form. Twenty-one 
months have elapsed since the newspa- 
pers told the country what Mr. Vander- 
lip said. Much has happened during the 
interval to change conditions, alter the 


‘European situation and affect sentiment 


here. In the course of a one hour’s talk 
with Mr. Vanderlip a few days ago, I 
asked him how he viewed the outlook 
now. This is what he said: 

“Let me tell you at the outset that I 
do not take back one word of what I 
said before the Economic Society on May 
26, 1919. What I said has come true, 
and the world realizes now that the warn- 
ing was needed, that the picture was not 
exaggerated and that our help was vital- 
ly needed to save Europe. Those who 
criticized my statements have lived to 
realize the folly of thinking that condi- 
tions would right themselves, and that 
everything would work out in time if we 
let Europe alone. 

“What the world needs now is 
will, and more of it. International jeal- 
ousies must cease, hatred must cease. It 


is everywhere abroad, impeding progress, 
causing resentment, stirring up war 
enmities, and making each nation look 
out for itself. This is terrible and de- 
structive of the clear thinking, kindly 
purpose and broadmindedness which must 
settle with Germany and put the world 
again on its feet. I am not voicing an 
impracticable sentiment when I tell you 
that the lessons of the great war have 
emphasized as nothing else ever did the 
necessity of making the golden rule the 
standard of business conduct and interna- 
tional relations. That is not a Christmas 
carol, it is shrewd common sense of the 
sort which must find expression in solving 
the after-war problems. European nations 
hate one another today as never before, 
and these national antagonisms are re- 
straining progress and postponing a 
peaceful settlement of postwar differ- 
ences. ; 

“We in this country have come to 
think of foreign trade as selling, and 
not buying. This is ridiculous, for a 
flourishing foreign commerce depends on 
generous imports as well as ample ex- 
ports. The world owes us approximately 
$15,000,000,000, and can never pay us 
except in goods and services. We do not 
want the gold, even if there was enough 
for our debtors to send in settlement, for 
that would cause further inflation here, 
and we have had enough of that. But 
what we need most of all is to set the 
people of other countries to work, for 
the imperative need is to increase the 
productive power of the nations that are 
indebted to us. That must be done if 
Europe is ever to pay us what she owes, 
and if progressive recovery is to be 
realized. 

“There ‘is no financial legerdemain 
about this, and no secret formula to fol- 
low. The world has nothing but goods 
and services to pay with and, unless we 
foster production abroad, we shall not 
get paid at all. We must realize that 
the United States cannot be prosperous 
unless other nations are prosperous. 
That is not ‘bunk,’ but cold economic 
logic, for our productive organism has 
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grown so within the last few years and 

we now produce so much more foodstuffs 

and merchandise than we formerly did 

that it is imperative that we should main- 

res friendly relations with other coun- 
es. 

“We have much to learn in this direc- 
tion, for we are constantly doing foolish 
things and fail to judge the problems of 
other nations in the common sense man- 
ner that they should be judged. Our at- 
titude toward Japan exemplifies this. 
We fail to show any sympathy with 
Japan’s great problem, which is one of 
population. ith 57,000,000 people on 
an island smaller than the state of Cali- 
fornia, and its population increasing at 
the rate of 700,000 a year, it is natural 
that the people should seek larger fields 
of opportunity. 

“What we need in this country are 
men with the vision to see that the world 
wants organization, like a huge factory, 
to carry on the work of production eco- 
nomically. We want more solvent cus- 
tom houses. We will sell to the rest of 
the world if it has anything to pay us 
with and, since*it has only goods and 
services, it is clear we must take them 
and be thankful. They can give us more 
I.0.U.’s, but those have to be paid off 
some time, and we have a goodly collec- 
tion already. Remember, too, that a man 
usually entertains little love for his 
creditor, but much for his customer. 

“Our problem, therefore, is to become 
the customer of Europe along lines that 
shall not disorganize trade here, for if 
we do not buy from other countries we 
cannot continue to sell to them. This is 
something we must get into our heads, 
for we have utterly failed to realize it 
yet. All the gold in the world outside 
the United States would not go far to- 
ward liquidating what other nations owe 
us, and it would be rank folly to attempt 
to get it, even were it available. It would 
soon disorganize the world’s currency 
ape and cause us great annoyance in 
the end. 

“I am fairly optimistic about the fu- 
ture. The United States has accom- 
plished a good deal of deflation already, 
and stands today immeasurably better off 
than any other nation. We have passed 
the danger of a financial catastrophe. 
We shall have none. I think that by 
May next we shall see a decided turn 
for improvement in our industrial situa- 
tion. 

“The German indemnity proposal is 
bad because it is unreasonable. The 
German people should be made to bear 
all they can bear, but if the proposed 
scheme should be enforced, the people 
who would really suffer would be those 
who receive the indemnity. Any such 
method as the one proposed would disor- 
ganize industry, for the indemnity can 
be paid only in goods, and if the Ger- 
mans are to be forced into a condition 
of servitude, their productive powers 
would be seriously crippled. 

“Good will is what business wants, and 
scientific organization of the world’s pro- 
ductive forces. Then we can support, if 
necessary, another billion of population 
on an even higher standard of living. 
Nature has been generous’ enough. 
Wages are too high now, but I think 
they were too low when the war came. 
The way to raise wages is to organize 
the world’s productive forces. 

“England has a very bad industrial, 
labor, financial and political situation to 
deal with. She needs the opportunity to 
work, and to get paid for it in the things 
that they need over there. The English 
people have done marvelously well, con- 
sidering their problems, and they deserve 
the greatest praise for the strength and 
genius shown in handling difficulties. 

“We need a cutting down of national 
expenditures, a revision of taxation, a 
balancing of national budgets, gradual 
deflation and a cessation of new cur- 
rency issues. With these changes the 
exchange situation would right itself. 
The decline in bank deposits represents 
real deflation. We have passed the criti- 
cal danger point. The Federal Reserve 
System has been our salvation. Without 
that there is no telling what would have 
happened here. It has been conducted 
with great wisdom during the past 12 
months. If the Federal Reserve Board 
had had the courage to force deflation 
earlier, it would have been better. The 
board must keep its rates up until the 
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situation is made liquid to the point of 
absolute safety. 

“Some securities are selling now below 
what they are worth. I hope that we 
shall have a reasonably high rate for 
money for one year to come. I am fac- 
ing forward, and believe that this coun- 
try is headed for better conditions. One 
year ago we were living in a fool’s Para- 
dise. Now the situation is different, and 
we are making real headway. — 

“England’s supremacy in the 
built largely upon underpaid labor. 
Wages now are higher over there. It is 
wise to make people happy. The world 
never will be happy, however, if each 
nation shuts out every other nation and 
tries to paddle its own canoe by itself 
without assisting other nations. 

“Let me repeat that the overwhelming 
need for all nations is to give up hate 
and adopt the golden rule as the basis 
‘ of dealing with one another. It is the 
supreme need of the day and, if prac- 
ticed, would solve all our problems.” 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Harvest Estimated at 149,479,000 Bus— 
Transportation to Seaboard Is Being 
Carried on With Great Dispatch 


Mexgpourne, Vicroria, Jan. 21.—Har- 
vesting operations are well advanced 
throughout the Australian wheat belt, 
and results seem panning out appreciably 
over expectations. The latest estimated 
returns for the several states are as fol- 
lows: New South Wales, 55,302,000 bus; 
Victoria, 42,000,000; South Australia, 
35,000,000; Western Australia, 12,177,000. 
Queensland and Tasmania, between them, 
are expected to produce approximately 
5,000,000 bus. 

A special report on the harvest has 
been issued by the government statisti- 
cian in New South Wales. He places the 
average yield for that state at 17.8 bus 
to the acre. This constitutes a record 
for the present wheat growing era, dat- 
ing from -1898, the first year in which 
there was a surplus for export from New 
South Wales. The total expected yield 
is not the largest wheat crop the state 
has produced. When the call for in- 
creased production was made in the first 
year of the war, a record acreage was 
sown, and a record crop of 66,765,000 
bus was obtained. This season’s crop, 
however, will easily eclipse, in aggregate 
value, the greater production of that 
period, for it should be worth to the 
farmers more than £20,000,000, after 
handling and marketing costs have been 
met. 

In all the big grain growing states 
every effort is being made to transfer the 
wheat to the seaboard with the utmost 
possible dispatch, and excellent progress 
is being made with the work, particularly 
in New South Wales and Victoria. Last 
week it was announced that, in the for- 
mer state, a halt had been called in the 
trucking of wheat from the country to 
Sydney in order to obviate congestion 
and possible damage to the accumulated 
grain. The deliveries at the seaboard 
were then about 20 per cent ahead of the 
= the railway department had un- 

ertaken to bring forward. It was au- 
thoritatively stated that, while ample 
freight appeared to have been engaged 
by the Australian Wheat Board for early 
shipment, unexpected delays had pre- 
cluded the ships from being made avail- 
able to time. 


ast was 





SCIENCE SAVES WHEAT 


Particulars of how millions of bushels 
of wheat were.saved from total loss by 
the adoption of scientific methods during 
the war period are contained in a report 
which has been issued by the South 
Australian State Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry. Weevils and mice 
were held in check, first by vermin proof 
stacks, secondly by gassing the pests with 
carbon dioxide for three or four weeks 
at a time, and thirdly by heating weevily 
wheat to a temperature of 140 or 150 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is estimated that 
in South Australia, Victoria and Western 
Australia wheat worth at least £1,500,000 
was saved by these means. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
According to the importing firms which 
are endeavoring to secute a modification 
of the new scale of customs duties on 
American goods, the increased ad va- 


-Africa. 
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lorem levies are so high, in some in- 
stances, that they will either kill trade 
or make it very expensive to Australian 
consumers who cannot at present be ade- 
quately supplied from other countries. 

It is urged, for example, that Ameri- 
can motor chassis, of which nearly £1,- 
000,000 worth were imported in 1918-19, 
are better suited to Australian require- 
ments than the more costly British and 
French makes, and that quick delivery in 
the case of the American chassis is gn 
important consideration. The dependence 
of Australia, to a large extent, upon 
American paper supplies is another argu- 
ment advanced in favor of the lightening 
of the import duties. 

The Melbourne Herald is responsible 
for the statement that the federal cabi- 
net may defer consideration of the 
American duties until they can be dis- 
cussed in connection with the revision of 
the tariff, but the importing firms inter- 
ested fear that this may mean the post- 
ponement of the question for several 
months. _They are strongly of the opin- 
ion that it should be dealt with by the 
cabinet itself, after consultation with the 
Board of Trade. 


FALLING QUOTATIONS FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


Since the beginning of the present 
month the Australian Wheat Board has 
made three reductions in the price of 
wheat to be gristed into flour for export 
to the East, Pacific Islands and South 
At first the quotation was 10s 
6d per bu. Then it was lowered to 10s. 
Shortly afterward there was a further 
decline to 9s 6d, and now the price has 
been reduced to 9s 3d. Millers and oth- 
ers are caustic in their comments upon 
the policy and actions of the board, and 
the falling prices are being popularly 
alluded to as “a Dutch auction. 

The Melbourne Herald mentions that 
“Millers are still doubtful whether they 
will be able to find markets for flour. 
They point out that buyers will be of 
opinion that Australia does not know 
what price to ask for her wheat, and will 
therefore hold off in expectation of still 
further reductions. When wheat was 

uoted at 10s 6d, offers were made from 

ava and Hongkong, which would have 
allowed millers to make a profit at 9s 6d; 
but when it came back to that figure, the 
same buyers wanted the flour at a lower 
price. The indecision of the board has 
brought about a condition in the flour 
milling industry the like of which has not 
been known before.” 

A few days ago representatives of the 
Victorian Mill Owners’ Association in- 
terviewed the minister for the wheat 
scheme and pointed out that, in view of 
the stocks of flour held by the bakers, 
gristing operations lately had been lim- 
ited. It was submitted that the millers 
should be permitted to obtain wheat at 
such a figure that they would be able 
to supply over-sea markets on a basis 
which would enable good business .to be 
done. A promise was given that the re- 
quest would be considered. 

Although the Victorian Millowners’ 
Association has fixed the nominal price 
of bran and pollard at £7 15s per ton, 
supplies of both these commodities are 
unobtainable at that figure. There is a 
great scarcity of offal, and for the small 
supplies available retail merchants are 
reported to have paid as much as £10 5s 
per ton in the metropolitan area. 


s 
FLOUR AND BREAD 


The price fixing commission in West- 
ern Australia announced recently that, as 
the local price of wheat had been raised 
from 7s 8d to 9s per bu, the wholesale 
price of flour at the mill door would be 
increased from £16 7s 6d to £19 2s 6d 
per ton, and that the 2-lb loaf of bread 
would be raised from 514d to 6d. The 
Western Australian Millers’ Association 
has written to the premier stating that, 
as £19 2s 6d is the bare net cost of 
flour production, with wheat at 9s per bu, 
the mills will close down. 

After having heard evidence from bak- 
ers in support of their request for an 
increase in the price of bread to Is 1d 
per 4-lb loaf and flour to £21 per ton, 
the South Australian prices commission 
decided to fix the price of flour at £20 
per ton, and the price of bread at Is per 
4-lb loaf. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 











AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT 

The genuineness of the following ap- 
plication for a position is vouched for 
by a well-known San Francisco firm of 
importers and exporters, to which the 
document was addressed: 

“Most honoured sir, 

“Understanding that there has been 
several hands wanted in your honour’s 
department, I beg to offer you my hand. 
As to my adjustments I appeared in 
the Matrix examination at St. John’s 
school but failed, the reason for which I 
shall describe. To begin with my writ- 
ing was illegible, this was due to climate 
reason, but I having come from a warm 
in a cold climate, found my fingers stiff 
and very disobedient to my wishes. Fur- 
ther I had received a very great shock 
to my mental system in the shape of 
death to my only fond brother. Besides 
most honoured sir, I beg to state that I 
am in a very uncomfortable service be- 
ing the sole support of fond brother’s 
seven issues consisting of three adults 
and four adulteresses, the latter being 
the bane of my existence owing to my 
having to support two of my wives as 
well as their issues of which by God’s 
misfortune the feminie gender predomi- 
nate. If by wonderful good fortune 
these few lines meet with your benign 
kindness and favorable turn of mynd I 
the poor mental shall ever pray for the 
long life and prosperity as well as your 
Honour’s poestgumous olive branches, 

“O remain, 
“Dear Sirs, 
“Chan Tit Hing.” 


* om 


I 
A Tuttlayotrix started out for to mix, 
For to mix it had heard that it should. 
But sad to relate, it soon met its fate, 
For it mixed with the bad, not the good. 
as * 


DETAILS WANTED 


The dusky warrior stuck his head from 
the dugout entrance at 11 a.m. on Nov. 
11 and hailed a non com. 

“How come it’s all so quiet?” he de- 
manded. “Where-at is all de poof-poofs 
an’ wow-wows all of a suddint?” 

“War’s over—armistice signed—come 
on out.” 

“Nossuh,” answered the colored boy 
decidedly. “Ain’t goin’ nary step till 
Ah finds out which side won.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 





.serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—PRODUCTION AND SALES 
manager for country mill, 100-bbl ca- 
pacity; furnish complete milling history 
and references in first letter. Address re- 
plies to 342 Security Building, Minneapolis, 


AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT, ANY 
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WANTED—BY A MINNESOTA MILL, A 
good live representative for western Penn- 
sylvania; one who can sell carload trade; 
give full particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress 4006, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





INDIANA SALESMAN 
WANTED 
Leading Kansas mill wants salesman 
for the state of Indiana; must be 
competent, experienced man, capable 
of producing business; only high class 
man will be considered; previous ac- 
quaintance with territory not neces- 
sary but desirable; flour already very 
favorably known in both jobbing and 
bakery trades in central states. Ad- 
dress Kansas Mill, care Northwestern 
Miller, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman for Michigan; only men 
who can show a successful selling record 
will be considered; give record in detail 
in first letter for our confidential consid- 
eration. Address 4020, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN 


Illinois and Indiana—Large St. 
Louis mill extending its activi- 
ties in Illinois and Indiana has 
excellent opening for a salesman 
who has large following with 
the bakery and jobbing trade in 
the above states; flour is of the 
highest quality and priced only 
as such. Outline selling experi- 
ence, state age and compensa- 
tion expected, also give refer- 
ences, Address 936, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced and capable flour sales- 
man to cover the baking trade in 
the state of Illinois; only those who 
can show a successful selling record 
and are capable of producing volume 
need apply. Liberal compensation 
to the right man. Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Ixxperienced, to sell high-grade 
Kansas flour to car buyers and job- 
bers; a combined knowledge of flour 
and baking essential; detailed record 
first letter. J. L. Schofield, Linden 


Station, Memphis, Tenn, 





WANTED—A GOOD LIVE REPRESENTA- 
tive by a Minnesota mill for Michigan and 
northern Indiana; one who can sell car- 
load trade; give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 4007, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


Wanted, head miller for a 2,000- 
bbl mill grinding spring wheat. 
Address ‘‘Head Miller,” care North- 
western Miller, Temple Building, 108 
South La Salle St, Chicago, I11, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN, EXPERI- 
enced, to sell a well-known and high- 
grade spring wheat flour in the south- 
eastern states and in Ohio; prefer men 
having an acquaintance in these terri- 
tories; only those prepared to hustle to 
the limit need apply; liberal compensation 
to the right men, Address 4008, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERIN- 
tending mill construction of any kind; best 
of references. Address 1823 Como Ave. 
8.E., Minneapolis, 


AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT NORTH- 
western mill in Ohio or adjacent territory; 
experienced, and can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address 3983, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





size plant; thoroughly posted on all me- 
chanical problems pertaining to the mill- 
ing business; lifetime experience; age 45; 
references, Address 3982, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SFTUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 








TREASURER AND ACCOUNTANT IN AN 
up-to-date flour milling concern desires 
change. Address 3963, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE MILLER IS OPEN FOR POSI- 
tion in mill of any capacity; 25 years’ ex- 
perience; hard and soft wheat; can come 
at once. Address 3984, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 
1,000 bbis, or head miller in smaller plant; 
can furnish best of references and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Address Carl Reich, 
Box 293, Rush City, Minn. 





AN EXPERIENCED 
MILLING EXECUTIVE 


who has been in the milling business 
14 years, and is now employed, 
wishes te correspond with a high- 
class mill of 1,500 to 3,000 bbls ca- 
pacity, with a view to connecting; 
have built and directed large selling 
organizations and handled all de- 
partments of successful mills; am 
acquainted with the large markets 
and buyers; 37 years old, a univer- 
sity graduate and of good habits; 





can invest up to $15,000 if desir- 
able; references exchanged. Address 
4010, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
SALESMAN WITH LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ance in Iowa has attractive arrangement 


to submit to mill having some business 
in this territory. Address 3969, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS WITH 
large mills as accountant, transit man 
and grain buyer; can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former employers; any legiti- 
mate proposition considered. Address 3965, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 

perienced, with established trade in Penn- 

sylvania and New Jersey, desires position 

with only an Al spring or Kansas mill; 

can qualify in any requirement. Address 

L, care Northwestern Miller, New York. 





RESPONSIBLE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
established car-lot trade throughout Con- 
necticut seeks position with reliable mill 
manufacturing high-grade flour; best ref- 
erences will be furnished. Address Salva- 
tore Ceraulo, P, O. Box 168, New Haven, 
Conn, 

AS MILLWRIGHT, PERMANENT OR TEM- 
porary position; ‘experienced in all lines of 
mill construction and machinery; have 
been employed by large western mill for 
past seven years; best references. Address 
728, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 








A WIDE-AWAKE MAN DESIRES TO REP- 
resent wheat, corn and mixed feed mill 
or either in and around Baltimore, Md., 
on commission basis; in answering, state 
full line handled and territory open. Ad- 
dress 4001, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, 31 YEARS 
old, 11 years’ experience, established car- 
lot trade in Indiana, desires connection 
with reliable hard wheat mill as salesman 
or sales manager; excellent references. 
Address 38981, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER, HOME OR ABROAD; 
position required by well educated English 


gentleman; age 29; 10% years’ experience, 
interrupted by 4% years’ active service; 
highest references. Write B., Box 540, 
Scripps’s Advertising Agency, South Mol- 
ton St, London, W. I. 

“AR- LOT F L ou RS SAL ESM AN, “AC QUAINT- 
ed with Ohio bakers, desires connection 
with a reliable mill as Ohio representa- 


tive; must be high quality flour and thor- 





oughly guaranteed by mill; commission 
basis preferred. Address 4017, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL; 
am married and want a steady position; 


have fine references which I will be glad 
to submit; have full set of tools and would 
accept a position as millwright; give size 
of mill and salary you pay. Address 4022, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MILL MANAGER WITH A LONG AND 
successful record with some of the best 
mills in the céuntry, desires position as 
manager of a large mill: can furnish best 


of references as to 
results; available 
4013, care Northwestern 
apolis, 


ability, experience and 
on short notice. Address 
Miller, Minne- 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER DESIRES 
position as bookkeeper or general office 
manager in grain or milling business; 
thoroughly acquainted with rates and 
transit matters; 31 years old, married. 
Address “Experienced Bookkeeper,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Ohio Building, To- 





ledo, Ohio. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 1,000 to 5,000 bbis; any 
wheat; wide experience, 15 years as su- 
perintendent in mills up to 5,000 bbis 
capacity, and references will prove quali- 
fications; write me Address ‘“‘Superin- 
tendent,” 4016, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—TRAFFIC MANAGER, WITH 17 
years’ railroad experience, one year traf- 
fic manager flour mill 500 bbls capacity, 
and feed mill 40 tons capacity, desires to 
make change; expert rate and milling-in- 
transit claim man, and can furnish excel- 
lent references. Address 4014, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. - 





WITH GOOD LIVE FIRM AS HEAD MILL- 
er, by middle-aged married man with life- 
time experience, all kinds of wheat and 
systems; keep mill up in good repair; 
state size and kind of mill and condition 
of same; also salary; can come on short 
notice. Address ‘‘Minnesota,” 3978, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 200 TO 1,500 
bbls capacity; have had 18 years’ experi- 
ence in hard wheat mills; 35 years of age, 
married, can come at once; would accept 
place in smaller mill on profit sharing 
plan or might buy an interest in good 
paying mill. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 
First Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





A HEAD MILLER OF PROVEN ABILITY 
wants opportunity to take charge of a 
1,200-bbl or larger mill; or assume super- 
vision over the operations of a group of 
mills; aggressive and capable and can 
guarantee satisfactory results; any mill 
owner seeking such services should write 
to 4018, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





IN YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION HAVE 
you an opening for a young man with 
established record of three years as flour 
salesman in New York state and Penn- 
sylvania? Applicant has been in window 
bakery business, and having disposed of 
same to advantage desires to return to 
selling again. Address 3970, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHIEF CHEMIST, BY YOUNG MAR- 
ried man 28 years of age; I have had 
seven years’ practical laboratory experi- 
ence and am thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of mill control work; I have a 
fundamental knowledge of milling; know 
wheat, and am both a practical and tech- 
nical baker; am at present in charge of 
a laboratory, but am desirous of making 
different connections. Address 3989, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY GOOD ALL AROUND MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill from 100 to 400 bbis 
capacity; have had 15 years’ practical 
experience grinding hard and soft wheat 
and rye and am considered first-class 
stone dresser and mechanic; will go any- 
where in middle West for steady employ- 
ment on 30 days’ trial; age 32, single; A-1 
references from some of the very best 
mills in the country from 100 bbls up. 
Address 4005, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER OF MEDIUM SIZED 
mill, branch manager or assistant to sales 
manager of large mill; have had 15 years’ 
experience selling high-grade flour to the 
wholesale, retail and bakery trade; ex- 


perienced in employing and directing other. 


salesmen; eight years with present mill as 
salesman; married, 40 years old, and 
weigh 210 lbs; can furnish best references 
as to character and ability; only high-class 
propositions considered. Address 4003, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER 
sales ability 


WITH EXECUTIVE AND 

desires to form connection 
with live, progressive milling company 
either in managerial or sales position; 
have had 12 years’ experience with south- 
western mills and am thoroughly trained 
in all phases pf milling and grain busi- 
ness and familiar with both domestic and 
export markets; would consider manage- 
ment of branch sales office in central or 
eastern territory; if you are looking for a 
capable, honest, energetic man for a re- 
sponsible position a personal interview will 
convince you I can produce. Address 729, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





GET THIS—20 YEARS SPENT IN FLOUR 
mills successfully filling every position 
from sweeper to general manager; experi- 
enced in the operation of various types of 


mills and the use of different lines of 
machinery; acquainted with the grinding 
of the varieties of wheat, soft, hard and 


spring; a laboratory experience, having a 
knowledge of the blending of flours to get 
proper results for the purpose intended; 
can successfully handle men to get re- 
sults; have a position, but would corre- 
spond with any company desiring the serv- 
ices of a miller and superintendent in a 
mill of 500 bbis or more. Address “‘Super- 
intendent,” 4012, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








=XPORT SALES 
acquaintance 
flour 


MANAGER WITH 
among leading 
importers will consider 


WIDE 
European 
proposition 


of mill, preferably spring wheat, to or- 
ganize and manage flour export office. 
Address, giving capacity, 100, care North- 
western Miller, New York City. 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to ipvest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment are new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


Milling capacity 400 bbls. Ele- 
vator capacity 50,000 bus; a 
good going concern well located 
for milling in transit for Duluth, 
Minnesota Transfer and Chi- 
cago; has a high class eastern 
trade and fine local business; 
wagon receipts of wheat more 
than enough to take care of 
local flour and feed sales, and 
never necessary to cancel ton- 
nage with the railroads. Ad- 
dress 3985, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SALE—ONE TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x18 
Northway feed mill, perfect condition, 
rolls caliper 8}§, price $200; one Nordyke 
& Marmon corn-meal drier with hood, 
80-bu capacity, $225; one Emerson kicker, 
$15; one double stand 9x18 Allis Style 
“A” roller mill, rolls caliper between 8% 
and 8%, $175. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


FOR 


March 9, 1921 





To be published March 25th 
LANSING’S 


eagerly awaited book 
THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


(A personal narrative) 





The real story of the Peace 
Conference told for the first time 
by one of the actual commis- 
sioners. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
(Foreign postage extra) 


BOOK SECTION 
’ LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE CEN- 
trifugal reel 30 or 34 inches diameter, 
8 or 10 feet long; must be in good condi- 
tion. Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind. 





8-40 ft. 60,000 Ib. cap. 
steel center sill; Insu- 


Box Car lated. Immediate ship- 


ment. 2-47 ft. 80 M Ib. cap. wooden underframe 
Locomotives—Rails—Tanks—Boilers— Motors. 


"ZELNICKER wn ST. LOUIS 


Have you received YOUR 
copy new Bulletin 290? 








Russell’s Reports 


Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 








Trademarks tite so 


Trade Mark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. (Complete files registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 0. 











Bicarbonate 
of 
SODA 
for 


SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 
Edward Hills’ Sons & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office: 
Tribune Building 

















PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








30 days’ free trial. 
Price $7.50. Send 


Yield Figures 


on a fens for Bulletin 128, 
checked by equip- 
ping your packers Durant Mfg. Co. 


th e Milwaukee, Wis. 
Durant (1386) 


Packer Tallies 










Correct Millin 


my references. Get my books— 


paid, foreign add 25c. CHAS. E. 


Why an incorrect mill? amen Profitable Mills 
flow, plan, erect, remodel, 
appraise, and superintend installations. Myi 


ae +~~e Lifeexperience 





ceipts 75¢ ; 


my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
Book of Re 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, ete., most complete in pe world on milling business, price $6.50 wi 
. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., 


Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 


arsaw, Ind., U.S.A 








211 South 13th St. 
Complete Analyses 





TYBOUT LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of Flour and Feed and Comparative Baking 
Tests of Bread. 














